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My dear Cowell, 

As these Lectures would never have been 
written or delivered but for your hearty encourage- 
ment, I hope you will now allow me to dedicate 
them to you, not only as a token of my sincere 
admiration of your great achievements as an 
Oriental scholar, but also as a memorial of our 
friendsliip, now more than thirty years old, a 
friendship which has grown from year to year, has 
weathered many a storm, and will last, I trust, 
for what to both of us may remain of our short 
passage from shore to shore. 

I must add, however, that in dedicating these 
Lectures to you, I do not wish to throw upon you 
any responsibility for the views which I have put 
forward in them. I know that you do not agree 
with some of my views on the ancient religion and 
literature of India, and I am well aware tliat with 
regard to the recent date which I have assigned to 
the wliole of what is commonly called the Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, I stand almost alone. No, if 
friendship can claim any voice in the courts of 
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science and literature, let me assure you that I 
shall consider your oxitspoken criticism of my Lec- 
tures as the very hcst proof of your true and honest 
friendship. I have through life considered it the 
greatest honour if real scholars, I mean men not 
only of learning, but of judgment and character, 
have considered my writings worthy of a severe 
and searching criticism, and I have cared far more 
for the production of one single new fact, though it 
spoke against me, than for any amount of empty 
praise or empty abuse. Sincere devotion to his 
studies and an unswerving love of truth ought to 
ftimish the true scholar with an armour imperme- 
able to flattery or abuse, and ^vith a vizor that 
shuts out no ray of light, from whatever quarter it 
may come. More light, more truth, more facts, 
more combination of facts, these are his quest. 
And if in that quest he fails, as many have failed 
before him, he knows that in the search for truth 
failures are sometimes the condition of victory, and 
the true conquerors often those whom the world 
calls the vanquished. 

You know better than anybody else the present 
Btate of Sanskrit scholarsliip. You know that at 
present and for some time to come Sanskrit scholar- 
ship means discovery and conquest. Every one of 
your own works marks a real advance, and a per- 
manent occupation of new ground. But you know 
also how small a strip has as yet been explored of 
the vast continent of Sanskrit literature, and how 
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much still remains terra incognita. No doubt this ex- 
ploring work is troublesome, and often disappointing, 
but young students must learn the truth of a re- 
mark lately made by a distinguished member of 
the Indian Civil Service, whose death we all deplore. 
Dr. Bumell, * that no trouble is thrown away which 
saves trouble to others.' We want men who will 
work hard, even at the risk of seeing their labours 
unrequited ; we want strong and bold men who are 
not afraid of storms and shipwrecks. The worst 
sailors are not those who suffer shipwreck, but 
those who only dabble in puddles and are afraid 
of wetting their feet. 

It is easy now to criticise the labours of Sir 
William Jones, Thomas Colebrooke, and Horace 
Ila^Tiian Wilson, but what would have become of 
Sanskrit scholarship if they had not rushed in 
where even now so many fear to tread ? and what 
will become of Sanskrit scholarship if their con- 
quests are for ever to mark the limits of our know- 
ledjje? You know best that there is more to be 
discovered in Sanskrit literature than Nalas and 
Sakuntalas, and surely the young men who 
every year go out to India are not deficient in 
the spirit of enterprise, or even of adventure? 
Why then should it be said that the race of bold 
explorers, who once rendered the name of the 
Indian Civil Service illustrious over the whole 
world, has well-nigh become extinct, and that 
England, which offers the strongest incentives and 
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the most brilliant opportunities for the study of 
the ancient language, literature, and Iiistory of 
India, is no longer in the van of Sanskrit scho- 
larship ? 

If some of the young Candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service who listened to my Lectures, quietly 
made up their minds that such a reproach shall be 
wiped out, if a few of them at least determined to 
follow in the footsteps of Sir William Junes, and to 
show to the M'orid that EngUsIimen who Iiavc been 
able to achieve by i)Iuck, by perse^'erance, and by 
real political genius the material conquest of India, 
do not mean to leave the laurels of its intellectual 
conquest entirely to other countries, then I shall 
indeed rejoice, and feel that 1 have paid back, in 
however small a degree, the large debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my adopted country and to some 
of its greatest statesmen, wlio have given me the 
opportunity which I could find nowhere else of 
realising the dreams of my life, — tlie publication 
of the text and commentary of the Rig-veda, the 
most ancient book of Sanskrit, aye of Aryan litera- 
ture, and now the edition of the translations of the 
' Sacred Books of the East.' 

I have left my Lectures very much as I deli- 
vered them at Cambridge. I am fond of the form 
of Lectures, because it seems to me the most 
natural form which in our age didactic composi- 
tion ought to take. As in ancient Greece the 
dialogue reflected most truly the intellectual 
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life of the people, and as in the Middle Ages 
learned literature naturally assumed with the 
recluse in his monastic cell the form of a long 
monologue, so with us the lecture places the wTiter 
most readily in that position in which he is 
accustomed to deal with his fellow-men, and to 
communicate his knowledge to others. It has no 
doubt certain disadvantages. In a lecture which 
is meant to be didactic we have, for the sake of 
completeness, to say and to repeat certain things 
which must be familiar to some of our readers, 
while we are also forced to leave out information 
which, even in its imperfect form, we should 
probably not hesitate to submit to our fellow- 
students, but which we feel we have not yet suffi- 
ciently mastered and matured to enable us to place 
it clearly and simply before a larger public. 

But the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
A lecture, by keeping a critical audience constantly 
l)efore our eyes, forces us to condense our subject, 
to discriminate between what is important and 
what is not, and often to deny ourselves the 
pleasure of displaying what may have cost us the 
greatest labour, but is of little consequence to other 
scholars. In lecturing we are constantly reminded 
of what students are so apt to forget, that their 
knowledge is meant not for themselves only, but 
for others, and that to know well means to be able 
to teach well. I confess I can never write unless 
I think of somebody for whom I write, and I should 
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never wish for a better audience to have before my 
mind than the learned^ brilliant, and kind-hearted 
assembly by which I was greeted in your University. 
Still I must confess that I did not succeed m 
bringing all I wished to say, and more particularly 
the evidence on which some of my statements 
rested, up to the higher level of a lecture, and I 
have therefore added a number of notes containing 
the less organised matter which resisted as yet 
that treatment which is necessary before our 
studies can realise their highest purpose, that of 
feeding, invigorating, and inspiriting the minds of 
othera 

Yours affectionately, 

F. MAX MULLER. 

OXFOBD, 

December 16, 1882. 
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LECTURE L 

When I received firom the Board of Historical 
Studies at Cambridge the invitation to deliver a 
course of lectures, specially intended for the Candid 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, I hesitated for 
some time, feeling extremely doubtful whether in 
a few public discourses I could say anything that 
would be of real use to them in passing their 
examinations. To enable young men to pass their 
examinations seems now to have become the chief, 
if not the only object of the Universities ; and to 
no class of students is it of greater importance to 
pass their examinations, and to pass them well, than 
to the Candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 

But although I was afraid that attendance on a 
few public lectures, such as I could give, would 
hardly benefit a Candidate who was not already fully 
prepared to pass through the fiery ordeal of the three 
London examinations, I could not on the other hand 
shut my eyes completely to the fact that, after all, 
Universities were not meant entirely, or even chiefly, 
as stepping-stones to an examination, but that there 
is something else which Universities can teach and 
ought to teach — nay, which I feel quite sure they were 
originaUy meant to teach — something that may not 
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have a marketable value before a Board of Examiners, 
but which has a permanent value for the whole of our 
life, and that is a real interest in our work, and. 
more than that, a love of our work, and. more than 
that, a true joy and happiness in our work. If a 
University can t^ach that, if it can engraft that 
one small living germ m the minds of the young 
men who come here to study and to prepare them- 
selves for the battle of life, and, for wliat is still 
more difficult to encounter, the daily dull drudgery 
of life, then, I feel convinced, a University has done 
more, and conferred a more lasting benefit on its 
pupils than by helping them to pass the most difficult 
examinations, and to take the highest place among 
Senior Wranglers or First^Class men. 

Unfortunately that kind of work which is now 
required for passing one examination after another, 
that process of cramming and crowding which has of 
late been brought to the highest pitch of perfection, 
has often the very opposite effect, and instead of 
ejEciting an appetite for work, it is apt to produce 
an indifi'erence, if not a kind of intellectual nausea, 
that may last for life. 

And nowhere is this so much to be feared as in 
the case of Candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 
After they have jiassed their first examination for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service, and given 
proof that they have received the benefits of a lil>eral 
oducation, and acquired that general information in 
classics, history, and mathematics, which is provided 
at our Public Schools, and forms no doubt the best 
and surest foundation tor all more special and pro- 
fessional studies in later life, they suddenly find 
themselves torn away from their old studies and 
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their old firiends, and compelled to take up new 
subjects which to many of them seem strange, out- 
landish, if not repulsive. Strai^ alphabets, strange 
languages, strange names, strange literatures and 
laws hare to be faced, ' to be got up ' as it is called, 
not from choice, but from dire necessity. The whole 
course of study during two years is determined for 
them, the subjects fixed, the books prescribed, the 
examinations r^rnlated, and there is no time to look 
either right or left^ if a candidate wishes to make 
sure of taking each successive fence in good style, 
and without an accident. 

I know quite well that this cannot be helped. I 
am not speaking against the system of examinations 
in general, if only they are intelligently conducted ; 
nay, as an old examiner myself I feel bound to ny 
that the amount of knowledge produced ready-made 
at these examinations is to my mind perfectly as- 
tounding. But while the answers are there on paper, 
strings of dates, lists of royal names and battles, 
irregular verbs, statistical figures and whatever else 
you like, how seldom do we find that the heart of 
the candidates is in the work which they have to do. 
The results produced are certainly most ample and 
voluminous, but they rarely contain a spark of 
original thought, or even a clever mistake. It is 
work done fix>m necessity, or, let us be just, from 
a sense of duty, but it is seldom, or hardly ever, a 
labour of love. 

Now why should that be ? Why should a study 
of Greek and Latin,— of the poetry, the philosophy, 
the laws and the art of Greece and Italy, — seem con- 
genial to us, why should it excite even a certain 
enthusiasm, and command general respect, while a 
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Btudy of Sanskrit, and of the ancient poetry, the philo- 
sophy, the laws, and the art of India is looked upon, 
in the best case, as curious, liut is considered by most 
people as useless, tedious, if not absurd. 

And, strange to say, this feeling exists in England 
more than in any other country. In France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, even in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Kussia, there is a vague charm connected with the 
name of India. One of the most beautiful poems in 
the German language is the Wetaheil der Brahmanen, 
the * Wisdom of the Brahmane," by Ruckert, to my 
mind more rich in thought and more perfect in form 
than even Goethe's Weai-iistUcher Divan. A scholar 
who studies Sanskrit in Germany is supposed to be 
initiated in the deep and dark mysteries of ancient 
wisdom, and a man who has travelled in India, even 
if he has only discovered Calcutta, or Bombay, or 
Madras, is listened to like another Marco Polo. In 
£ngland a student of Sanskrit is generally considered 
a bore, and an old Indian Civil servant, if he begins 
to describe the marvels of Elephanta or the Towers 
of Silence, runs the risk of producing a count-out. 

There are indeed a few Oriental scholars whose 
works are read, and who have acquired a certain 
celebrity in England, because they were really men 
of uncommon genius, and would have ranked among 
the great glories of the country, but for the mis- 
fortune that their energies were devoted to Indian 
literature — I mean Sir William Jones, 'one of the 
most enlightened of the sons of men,' as Dr. 
Johnson called him, and Thomas Colebrooke. But 
the names of others who liave done good work in 
their day also, men such as Ballantyne, Buchanan, 
Carey, Crawford, Davis, Elliot, Ellis, Houghton, 
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Leyden, Mackenzie, Marsden, Muir, Prinsep, Rennell, 
Tumour, Upham, Wallich, Warren, Wilkins, Wilson, 
and many others, are hardly known beyond the small 
circle of Oriental scholars, and their works are looked 
for in vain in libraries which profess to represent 
with a certain completeness the principal branches of 
scholarship and science in England. 

How many times when I advised yoimg men, can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service, to devote them- 
selves before all things to a study of Sanskrit, have 
I been told, 'What is the use of our studying 
Sanskrit? There are translations of i9akuntal&, 
Manu, and the Hitopade^, and what else is there in 
that literature that is worth reading ? K&lid&sa 
may be very pretty, and the Laws of Manu are very 
curious, and the fables of the Hitopadera are very 
quaint ; but you would not compare Sanskrit litera- 
ture with Greek, or recommend us to waste our time 
in copying and editing Sanskrit texts which either 
teach us nothing that we do not know already, or 
teach us something which we do not care to know ? ' 

This seems to me a most unhappy misconception, 
and it will be the chief object of my lectiu-es to try to 
remove it, or at all events to modify it, as much as 
possible. I shall not attempt to prove that Sanskrit 
literature is as good as Greek literature. Wliy should 
we always compare ? A study of Greek literature 
has its own purpose, and a study of Sanskrit literature 
has its own purpose ; but what I feel convinced of, 
and hope to convince you of, is that Sanskrit litera- 
ture, if studieil only in a right spirit, is full of human 
interests, full of lessons which even Greek could never 
teach us, a subject worthy to occupy the leisure, and 
more than the leisure, of everv Indian Civil servant ; 
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and certainly the beet means of making any young 
man who haa to spend five-aiid-twenty years of hia 
life in India, feel at home among the Indians, as a 
fellow-worker among fellow-workers, and not as an 
alien among aliens. There will be abundance of useful 
and most interesting work for him to do, if only he 
caree to do it, work such as he would look for in vain, 
whether in Italy or in Greece, or even among the 
pyramids of Egypt or the palaces of Bat^lon. 

You will now understand why I have chosen as 
the title of my lectures, }Miat can India teach us ? 
True, there are many things which India has to learn 
from us ; but there are other things, and, in one seuae, 
very important things, which we too may learn from 
India. 
^ If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed witli all the wealth, 
power, and beauty that nature can bestow — in some 
parts a very paradise on earth — I should point to 
India. If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest pro- 
blems of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
wliichwell deserve the attention even of thosewho liave 
studied Plato and Kant — I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what literature we, 
here in Europe, we who have been uui tured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, 
and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, 
more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, 
not for this life only, but a transfigured and etenial 
lite — again I should point tu India. 
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I know you will be surprised to bear me say ibis. 
I know that more particularly those who have spent 
many years of active life in Calcutta, or Bombay, or 
Madras, will be horror-struck at the idea that the hu- 
manity they meet with there, whether in the bazaars 
or in the courts of justice, or in so-called native 
society, should be able to teach us any lessons. 

Let me therefore explain at once to my friends 
who may have lived in India for years, as civil ser- 
vants, or officers, or missionaries, or merchants, and ^ 
who ought to know a great deal more of that country ' 
than one who has never set foot on the soil of Aryft- / 
varta, that we are speaking of two very different' 
Indias. I am thinking chiefly of India, such as it 
was a thousand, two thousand, it may be three thou- 
sand years ago ; they think of the India of tonlay. 
And again, when thinking of the India of to-day, 
they remember chiefly the India of Calcutta, Bom- 
l)ay, or Madras, the India of the towns. I look 
to the India of the village communities, the true 
India of the Indians. 

What I wish to show to you, I mean more espe- 
ciallv the candidates for the Indian Civil Service, is 
that this India of a thousand, or two thousand, or 
three thousand years ago, aye the India of to-day 
also, if only you know where to look for it, is full of 
problems the solution of which concerns all of us, 
even us in this Eumpe of the nineteenth century. 

If you have acquired any special tastes here in 
England, you will find plenty to satisfy them in 
India; and whoever has learnt to take an interest 
in any of the great problems that occupy the best 
thinkers and workers at home, need certainly not be 
afraid of India proving to him an intellectual exile. 



If you care for geology, there is work for you from 
the Himilayas to Ceylon 

If you are fond of botany, there is a flora rich 
enough for many Hookers. 

If you are a zoologist, think of Haeckel, who ie 
just now rushing through Indian forests and dredging 
in Indian seas, and to whom liis stay in India 13 like 
the realisation of the brightest dream of his life. 

If you are interested in Etlinology, why India is •' 
like a living ethnological museum. 

If you are fond of Archaeology, if you have ever 
asmsted at the opening of a l>arrow in England, and 
know the delight of finding a fibula, or a knife, or 
a flint in a heap of nibhish, read only 'General 
Cunningham's Annual Reports of the Archseological 
Sm-vey of India,' and you will be impatient for the 
time when you can take your spade and bring to 
light the ancient Vihiras or Colleges built by the 
Buddhist monarchs of India. 

If ever you amused yourselves with collecting 
coins, why the soil of India teems with coins, 
Persian, Carian, Thracian, Parthian, Greek, Mace- 
donian, Scythian, Boman', and Mohammedan. When 
Warren Hastings was Governor-General, an earthen 
pot was found on the bank of a river in the province 
ot Benares, containing 172 gold Darics*. Warren 
Hastings considered himself as making the most 
munificent present to his masters that he might 

' PYinj (VL 36) tells ub that in his day the amiual drain of 
bullioD into India, in return for her valuable produce, reached tba 
inuueiise amouot of 'five hundred anil thy millions of sed^reei.' 
See E. Thoniaa, The ludiau Balhari, p. 13. 

* Comiioghun, in the Journal of Uw Asiatic Society of Ben)^, 
t88i, p. 184. 
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ever have it in his power to send them, by present- 
ing those ancient coins to the Court of Directors. 
The story is that they were sent to the melting 
pot At all events they had disappeared when 
Warren Hastings returned to England. It rests 
with you to prevent the revival of such Vandalism. 

In one of the last numbers of the ' Asiatic Journal 
of Bengal ' you may read of the discovery of a trea- 
sure as rich in gold almost as some of the tombs 
opened by Dr. Schliemann at Mykente, nay I should 
add, perhaps not quite unconnected with some of the 
treasures found at Mykenae ; yet hardly any one has 
taken notice of it in England ^ I 

The study of Mythology has assumed an entirely ^^ 
new character, chiefly owing to the light that has 
been thrown on it by the ancient Vedic Mythology 
of India. But though the foundation of a true 
Science of Mythology has been laid, all the detail has 
still to be worked out, and could be worked out 
nowhere better than in India. 

Even the study of fables owes its new life to 
India, from whence the various migrations of fables 
have been traced at various times and through 
various channels from East to West ^ Buddhism is 
now known to have been the principal source of our 
legends and parables. But here too, many problems 
still wait for their solution. Think, for instance, of the 
allusion * to the fable of the donkey in the lion's skin, 

' See note A. 

' See Selected Enaya, rol. I, p. 500, ' The Migration of Fables.' 

* Cratjlus 4 1 1 A. * Still, as I have put on the lion's skin, I 

most not be fiaint-hearted.' Possibly, however, this may refer to 

Hercales, and not to the fable of the donkey in the lion's or the 

tiger's skin. Id the Hitopadesa, a donkey, being nearly starved, is 



which occurs in Plato's Cratylus. Was tliat borrowed 
from the East? Or take the fable of the weawl 
changed by Aphrodite into a woman who, when she 
saw a mouse, could not refrain from making a spring 
at it. This, too, is very like a Sanskrit fable, but 
how then could it have l>een brought into Greece 
early enough to appear in one of the comedies of 
Strattis, about 400 B. c. '? Here, too, there is still 
plenty of work to do. 

We may go back even further into antiquity, and 
still find strange coincidences between the legends of 
India and the legends of the Weat, without as yet 
being able to say how they travelled, whether from 
East to West, or from West to East. That at the 
time of Solomon, there was a channel of communica- 
tion open between India and Syria and Palestine is 
established beyond doubt, I believe, by certain San- 
skrit words which occur in the Bible as names of 
articles of export from Ojibir, aiticles such as ivory, 
apes, peacocks, and sandalwood, which, taken to- 
gether, could not have been exported from any 
country but India*. Nor is there any retu^on to 
suppose that the commercial intercourse between 
India, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean was ever completely interrupted, even 
at the time when the Book of Kings is supposed to 
have been written. 

Mnt b^ his master into & cornfield to feed. In order to shield him lie 
[lutiB liger'a^kiu on him. All goes well till k watch in nn sji|iroscbes, 
liiding himself under his grey cost, and trying to ihout the tiger. 
The donkey thinks it is a grey female donkey, begins to bray, and is 
killed. On a similtir fable in vEsop, fee Benfey, IVitbcbatantra, rol. 
I, p.463; M. M., Selected EMays, vol. I. p. 513. 

' 8e« Fragmenta Comic. (l>iilot) p. 301 ; Beufey, I. c. rol. I, p. 374. 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, rol. I, p. 331. 
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Now you remember the judgment of Solomon, whicli 
has always been admired as a proof of great legal 
wisdom among the Jews \ I must confess that, not 
having a legal mind, I never could suppress a certain 
shudder when reading the decision of Solomon: 
• Divide the living child in two, and give half to the 
one, and half to the other.' 

Let me now teU you the same story as it is told 
by the Buddhists, whose sacred Canon is full of such 
legends and parables. In the Eanjur, which is the 
Tibetan translation of the Buddhist Tripi/aka, we 
likewise read of two women who claimed each to be 
the mother of the same child. The king, after listening 
to their quarrels for a long time, gave it up as hope- 
less to settle who was the real mother. Upon this 
yij4kh& stepped forward and said : ' What is the use 
of examining and cross-examining these women. Let 
them take the boy and settle it among themselves.' 
Thereupon both women fell on the child, and when 
the fight became violent, the child was hurt and 
b^an to cry. Then one of them let him go, because 
die could not bear to hear the child cry. 

That settled the question. The king gave the 
diild to the true mother, and had the other beaten 
with a rod. 

This seems to me, if not the more primitive, yet the 
more natural form of the story — showing a deeper 
knowledge of human nature, and more wisdom than 
even the wisdom of Solomon *. 



' I Kings iii. 25. 

' See some excellent remarks on this subject in Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, to1« I, pp. xiii and xliv. The learned 
•diolar giTos another version of the story from a Singhalese trans- 
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Many of you may have studied not only languages, 
but also the Science of Languajje, and is there any 
country in which some of the most important pro- 
blems of that science, say only the growth and decay 
of dialects, or the possible mixture of languages, with 
regard not only to words, but to grammatical ele- 
ments also, can be studied to greater advantage than 
among the Aryan, the Dravidtan and the Mumia 
inhabitants of India, when brought in contact with 
their various invaders and conquerors, the Greeks, 
the Yue-tchi, the Arabs, the Persians, the Moguls, and 
lastly the English. 

Again, if you are a student of Jurisprudence, there 
is a history of law to be explored in India, very 
different from what is known of the history of law in 
Greece, in Rome, and in Germany, yet both by its con- 
trasts and by its similarities full of suggestions to the 
student of Comparative Jurisprudence. New mate- 
rials are being discovered every year, as, for instance, 
the soK^alled Dhanna or SamayAAirika Sfltras, which 
have supplied the materials for the later metrical 
law-books, such as the famous Laws of Manu. What 
was once called ' The Code of Laws of Manu,' and 
confidently referred to 1 200, or at least 500 B. c, is 
now hesitatingly referred to perhaps the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and called neither a Code, nor a Code of 
Laws, least of all, the Code of Laws of Manu. 

If you have leamt to appreciate the value of recent 
researches into the antecedents of all law, namely the 
foundation and growth of the simplest political com- 
munities — and nowhere could you have had better 
opportunities for it than here at Cambridge — you 

UtioD of the ffntska, dattng from the fourt«enth century, uid be 
expranM k hope tfaftt Dr. Fsusboll will moo pnbluh the Pili origiiiBl, 
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will find a field of observation opened before you in 
the still existing village estates in India that will 
amply repay careful research. 

And take that which, after all, whether we confess 
or deny it, we care for more in this life than for any- 
thing else — nay, which is often far more cared for 
by those who deny than by those who ccmfess — take 
that which supports, pervades, and directs all our acts 
and thoughts and hopes — without which there can be 
neither village community nor empire, neither custom 
nor law, neither right nor wrong — take that which, 
next to language, haa most firmly fixed the specific 
and permanent barrier between man and beast — 
which alone has made life possible and bearable, and 
which, as it is the deepest, though often hidden spring 
of individual life, is also the foundation of all national 
life, — the history of all histories, and yet the mystery 
of all mysteries — take religion, and where can you 
study its true origin, its natural growth, and its 
inevitable decay better than in India, the home of 
Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, and the 
refuge of Zoroastrianism, even now the mother of 
new superstitions — and why not, in the future, the 
regenerate child of the purest faith, if only purified 
from the dust of nineteen centuries ? 

You will find yourselves everywhere in India 
between an immense past and an immense future, 
with opportunities such as the old world could but 
seldom, if ever, offer you. Take any of the burning 
questions of the day — popular education, higher edu- 
cation, parliamentary representation, codification of 
laws, finance, emigration, poor-law, and whether you 
have anything to teach and to try, or anytliing to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you w^ith a 
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laboratory such as exists nowhere elae. Tliat very 
Sanskrit, the study of which may at first seem so 
^ tedious to you and bo useless, if only you will carry 
it on, as you may carry it on here at Cambridge 
lietter tlian anywhere else, will open before you large 
layers of hterature, as yet almost unknown and un- 
explored, and allow you an insight into strata of 
thought deeper than any you have known before, 
y^and rich in lessons that appeal to the deepest sym- 
pathies of the human heart 

Depend upon it,if only you can make leisure, you will 
find plenty of work in India for your leisure hourB. 

India Is not, as you may im^ine, a distant, Btrange. 
or, at the very utmost, a curious country. India for 
the future belongs to Europe, it has its place in the 
Indo-European world, it has its place in our own 
history, and in what is the very life of history, the 
history of the human mind. 

You know how some of the best talent and the 
noblest genius of our age hsia been devoted to the 
study of the development of the outward or material 
world, the growth of the earth, the first appearance 
of living cells, their combination and dififerentiatJon, 
leading up to the beginning of organic hfe, and its 
steady progress from the lowest to the highest stages. 
Is there not an inward and intellectual world also 
which has to be studied in its historical development, 
from the first appearance of predicative and demot>- 
strative roots, their combination and differentiation, 
leading up to the beginning of rational thought in 
its steady progress from the lowest to the highest 

I stages 1 And in that study of the history of tlie 
human mind, in that study of ourselves, of our true 
selves, India occupies a place second to no other 
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oounby. Whatever sphere of the human mind you 
may select for your special study, whether it be 
language, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, 
whether it be laws or customs, primitive art or 
primitive science, everywhere, yx)u have to go to 
India, whether you like it or not, because some of 
the most valuable and most instructive materials in 
the histoiy of man are treasured up in India, and in 
India only. 

And while thus trying to explain to those whose 
lot will soon be cast in India the true position which 
that wonderful country holds or ought to hold in 
universal history, I may perhaps be able at the same 
time to i^peal to the sympathies of other members 
of this University, by showing them how imperfect 
our knowledge of universal history, our insight into 
the development of the human intellect, must always 
remain, if we narrow oiu: horizon to the history of 
Greeks and Romans, Saxons and Celts, with a dim 
background of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylon, and 
leave out of sight our nearest intellectual relatives, 
the Aryans of India, the framers of the most wonderful 
language, the Sanskrit, the fellow-workers in the con- 
struction of our fundamental concepts, the fathers of 
the most natural of natural religions, the makers of 
the most transparent of mythologicp, the inventors 
of the most subtle philosophy, and the givers of the 
most elaborate laws. 

There are many things which we think essential 
in a liberal education, whole chapters of history 
wlijch we teach in our schools and universities, that 
cannot for one moment compare with the chapter 
relating to India, if only properly understood and 
freely interpreted. 
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In our time, when the study of history threatens to 
become almost an impossibility — such is the mass of 
details which historians collect in archives and pour 
out before us in monographs — it seems to me more 
than ever the duty of the true historian to find out 
the real proportion of things, to arrange his materials 
according to the strictest rules of artistic perspec- 
tive, and to keep completely out of sight all that 
may be rightly ignored by us in our own passage 
across the historical stage of the world. It is this 
power of discovering what is really important that 
distinguishes the true historian from the mere 
chronicler, in whose eyes everything is important, 
particularly if he has discovered it himself. I think 
it was Frederick the Great who, when sighing for 
a true historian of his reign, complained bitterly that 
thoRe who wrote the history of Prussia never forgot 
to describe the buttons on his uniform. And it is 
probably of such historical works that Carlyle was 
thiiUcing when he said that he had waded through 
them all, hut that nothing sliould ever induce him to 
hand even their names and titles down to posterity. 
And yet how much is there even in Carlyle's histories 
that might safely be consigned to oblivion ! 

Why do we want to know history] Why does 
history form a recognized part of our liberal education] 
Simply because all uf us, and every one of us, ought 
. /to know how we have come to be what we are, so 
that each generation need not start again from the 
same point, and toil over the same ground, hut, profit- 
ing by the experience of those who came before, may 
advance towards higher points and nobler aims. As 
a child when growing up, might ask his father or 
grandfather, kHo had built the house they hved in. 
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or who had cleared the field that yielded them their 
food, we ask the historian whence we came, and how 
we came into possession of what we call our own. 
History may tell us afterwards many useful and 
amusing things, gossip, such as a child might like to 
hear from his mother or grandmother ; but what his- 
toiy has to teach us before all and ev^erything, is our 
own antecedents, our own ancestors, our own descent. 

Now our principal intellectual ancestors are, no 
doubt, the Jews^ the Oreeks^ the Romans, and the 
SozioiM, and we, here in Europe, should not call a 
man educated or enlightened who was ignorant of 
the debt which he owes to his intellectual ancestors 
in Palestine, Greece, Rome, and Germany. The whole 
past history of the world would be darkness to him, 
and not knowing what those who came before him 
had done £br him, he would probably care Uttle to do 
anything for those who are to come after him. Life 
would be to him a chain of sand, while it ought to be 
a kind of electric chain that makes our hearts tremble 
and vibrate with the most ancient thoughts of the 
past, as well as with the most distant hopes of the 
future. 

Let us begin with our religion. No one can 
understand even the historical possibility of the 
Christian religion without knowing something of 
the Jewish race, which must be studied chiefly in 
the pages of the Old Testament. And in order to 
appreciate the true relation of the Jews to the rest 
of the ancient world, and to understand what 
ideas were peculiarly their own, and what ideii8 
they shared in common with the other members of 
the Semitic stock, or what moral and religious im- 
pulses they received from their histprical contact 

• -> c 
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with other nations of antiquity, it is absohitely 
necessary that we should pay some attention to the 
history of Babylon, Nineveh, Phoenicia, and Persia. 
These may seem distant countries and forgotten 
people, and many might feel inclined to say, ' Let the 
dead bury their dead ; what are those mummies to 
us 1 ' Still, such is the marvellous continuity of 
history, that I could easily show you many things 
which we, even we who are here assembled, owe to 
Babylon, to Nineveh, to Egypt, Phcenicia, and Persia. 

Every one who carries a watch, owes to the Baby- 
lonians the division of the hour into sixty minutes. 
It may be a very bad division, yet such as it is, it 
has come to us from the Greeks and Romans, and it 
came to them from Babylon. The sexagesimal 
division is peculiarly Babylonian. Hipparchos, 1 50 B.C., 
adopted it from Babylon, Ptolemy, 150 a.d., gave it 
wider currency, and the French, when they decimated 
everything else, respected the dial plates of our 
watches, and left them with their sixty Babylonian 
minutes. 

Everyone who writes a letter, owes his alphabet 
to the Romans and Greeks ; the Greeks owed their 
alphabet to the Phoenicians, and the Phcenicians learnt 
it in Egypt. It may be a very imperfect alphabet — 
as all the students of phonetics will tell you ; yet. 
such as it is, and has been, we owe it to the old 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, and in every letter we 
trace, there lies imbedded the mummy of an ancient 
Egyptian hieroglypliic. 

What do we owe to the Persians? It does not 
seem to be much, for they were not a very inventive 
race, and what they knew, they !iad chiefly learnt 
fixjm their neighbours, the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
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Still, we owe them something. First of all, we owe 
them a large debt of gratitude for having allowed 
themselves to be beaten by the Greeks; for think 
what the world would have been, if the Persians had 
beaten the Greeks at Marathon, and had enslaved, 
that means, annihilated, the genius of ancient Greece. 
However, this may be called rather an involuntary 
contribution to the progress of humanity, and I men^ 
tion it only in order to show, how narrowly, not only 
Greeks and Romans, but Saxons and Anglo-Saxons 
too, escaped becoming Parsis or Fire-worshippers. 

But I can mention at least one voluntary gift 
which came to us from Persia, and that is the 
relation of silver to gold in our bi-metalKc currency. 
That relation was, no doubt, first determined in 
Babylonia, but it assumed its practical and hihtorical 
importance in the Persian empire, and spread ' from 
there to the Greek colonies in Asia, and thence to 
Europe, where it has maintained itself with slight 
variation to the present day. 

A iaieni ' was divided into sixty mtnw^ a mina into 
sixty shekeh. Here we have again the Babvlonian 
seiage«mal system, a system which owes its' origin 
and popularity, I believe, to the fact that sixty has 
the greatest number of divisors. Shekel was trans- 
lated into Greek by Stater, and an Athenian gold 
stater, like the Persian gold stater, down to the 
times of Croesus, Darius, and Alexander, was the 
rixtieth part of a mina of gold, not very far therefore 
from our sovereign. The proportion of silver to gold 
^•as fixed as 13 or 13^ to i ; and if the weight of a 



' See Cunningham, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ikngal, 
1881, pp. 162-168. 
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silver shekel was made as 13 to 10, such a coin would 
correapond very nearly to our florin '. Half a silver 
shekel was a drachma, and this was therefore the 
true. ancestor of our shilliug. 

Again you may say tliat any attempt at fixing the 
relative value of alver and gold is, and always has 
heen, a great mistake. Still it shows how closely 
the world is held together, and how, for good or for 
evil, we are what we are, not so much by ourselves 
as by the toil and moil of those who came before us, 
our true intellectual ancestors, whatever the blood may 
have been composed oi' that ran tlirough their veins, 
or the bones which formed the nifters of their skulls. 

And if it is true, with regard torehgion, that no one 
could understand it and appreciate its full purport 
without knowing its origin and growth, that is, without 
knowing something of what the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Mesopotamia, the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts of 
Egypt, and the historical monuments of Phcenicia and 
Persia can alone reveal to us, it is equally true, with 
regard to all the other elements that constitute the 
whole of our intellectual life. If we are Jewish or 
Semitic in our religion, we are Greek in our jihilosophy, 
Soman in our politics, and Saxon in our morality, 
and it follows that a knowledge of the history of the 
Greeks, Komans, and Saxons, or of the flow of civiH- 
fflition from Greece to Italy, and through Germany to 
these isles, forms an essential element in what is called 
a liberal, that is, an historical and rational education. 

But then it might be said, Let this be enough. 
Let OS know by all means all that deserves to be 

' Stm, Uie Feniiui word for silver, luu also the meaning of ona- 
thirteentii ; see Cunuingbun, 1. c. p. 165. 
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known about our real spiritual ancestors in the great 
historical kingdoms of the world ; let us be grateful 
for all we have inherited from Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Saxons. But 
why bring in India 1 Why add a new burden to what 
every man has to bear already, before he can call 
himself fairly educated ? What have we inherited 
from the dark dwellers on the Indus and the Ganges, 
that we should have to add their royal names and 
dates and deeds to the archives of our already over- 
burdened memory 1 

There is some justice in this complaint The 
ancient inhabitants of India are not our intellec- 
tual ancestors in the same direct wav as Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Saxons are; but they repre- 
sent, nevertheless, a collateral branch of that family 
to which we belong by language, that is, by thought, 
and their historical records extend in some respects 
80 far beyond all other records and have been 
preserved to us in such perfect and such legible 
documents, that we can learn from them lessons 
which we can learn nowhere else, and supply missing 
links in our intellectual ancestry far more important 
than that missing link (which we can well afford to ^ 
miss), the link between Ape and M<an. 

I am not spefiking as yet of the literature of India 
as it is, but of something far more ancient, the 
language of India, or Sanskrit. No one supposes \y 
any longer that Sanskrit was the common source of 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. This used to be 
said, but it has long been shown that Sanskrit is 
only a collateral branch of the same stem from which 
spring Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon ; and not only 
these, but all the Teutonic, idl the Celtic, all the 



Slavonic languages, nay, the languages of Persia 
and Armenia also. 

What, then, is it that gives to Sanskrit its claim 
on our attention, and its supreme importance in the 
eyes of the historian I 

First of all, its antiquity.^for we know San- 
skrit at au earlier period than Greek. But what 
is far more important than its merely chrono- 
logical antiquity is the antique state of preser- 
vation in which that Aryan language has been 
handed down to us. The world had known Latin 
and Greek for centuries, and it was felt, no doubt, 
that there was some kind of similarity between the 
two. But how was that similarity to be explained I 
Sometimes Latin was supposed to give the key to 
the formation of a Greek word, sometimes Greek 
seemed to betray the secret of the origin of a Latin 
word. Afterwards, when the ancient Teutonic lan- 
guages, such as Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and the 
ancient Celtic and Slavonic languages too, came to 
be studied, no one could help seeing a certain family 
likeness among them all. But how such a likeness 
between these languages came to be, and how, what 
is far more difficult to explain, such striking dif- 
ferences too between these languages came to be. 
remained a mystt;ry, and gave rise to the most 
gratuitous theories, most of them, us you know, 
devoid of all scientific foundation. As soon, however, 
as Sanskrit stepped into the midst of these languages, 
there came light and warmth and mutual recognition. 
They all cea«ed to be strangers, and each fell of its 
own accord into its right place. Sanskrit wai) the 
eldest sister of them all, and could tell of many things 
which the other members of the family bad quit« 
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forgotten. Still, the other languages too had each 
their own tale to tell ; and it is out of all their tales 
together that a chapter in the human mind has been 
put together which, in some respects, is more important 
to us than any of the otlier chapters, the Jewish, the 
Greek, the Latin, or the Saxon. 

The process by which that ancient chapter of 
history was recovered is very simple. Take the 
words which occur in the same form and with the 
same meaning in all the seven branches of the Aryan 
fiunily, and you have in them the most genuine and 
trustworthy records in wliich to read the thoughts 
of our true ancestors, before they had become 
Hindus, or Persians, or Greeks, or Romans, or 
Celts, or Teutons, or Slaves. Of course, some of 
these ancient charters may have been lost in one 
or other of these seven branches of the Aryan family, 
but even then, if they are found in six, or five, or 
four, or three, or even two only of its original branches, 
the probability remains, unless we can prove a later 
historical contact between these languages, that these 
words existed before the great Aryan Separation. 
If we find agni, meaning fire, in Sanskrit, and ignis, 
meaning fire, in Latin, we may safely conclude that 
fire was known to the undivided Aryans, even if no 
trace of the same name of fire occurred anywhere else. 
And whv ? Because there is no indication that Latin 
remained longer united with Sanskrit than any of 
the other Aryan hmguages, or that Latin could have 
lx)rrowed such a word from Sanskrit, after these two 
languages had once become distinct. We have, how- 
ever, the Lithuanian ugnls, and the Scottish ingle, 
to show that the Slavonic and possibly the Teu- 
tonic languages also, knew the same word for fire, 
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ttough they replaced it in time by other words. 
Words, like all other things, will die. and why they 
should lite on in one soil and wither away and 
perish in another, is not always easy to say. What 
has become of ignis, for instance, in all the Romance 
languages? It has withered away and perished, pro- 
bably because, after losing its final unaccentuated 
syllable, it became awkward to pronounce ; and 
another -word focus, which in Latin meant fire-place, 
hearth, altar, has taken its place. 

Suppose we wanted to know whether the ancient 
Aryans before their separation knew the mouse : we 
should only have to consult the principal Aryan 
dictionaries, and we should find in Sanskrit miish, in 
Greek tiOt, in Latin vius, in Old Slavonic myae, in Old 
High German m^s, enabling us to say that, at a time 
so distant from us that we feel inclined to measure it 
by Indian rather than by our own chronology, the 
mouse was known, that is, was named, was conceived 
and recognised as a species of ita own, not to be con- 
founded with any other vermin. 

And if we were to ask whether the enemy of the 
mouse, the cat, was known at the same distant time, 
we should feel justified in saying decidedly, No. 
The cat is called in Sanskrit mirf/ftra and vi(?41a. In 
Greek and Latin the words usually given as names of 
the cat, yaXti] and luXovfw^, niu«iella and feles, did not 
ori^nally signify the tame cat, but the weasel or 
marten. The name for the real cat in Greek was 
Kti-na, in Latin cuius, and these words have supplied 
the names for cat in all the Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic languages. The animal itself, so far as we 
know at present, came to Europe from Egypt, where 
it had been worshipped for centuries and tamed ; and 
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as this arrival probably dates from the fourth century 
A. D., we can well understand that no common name 
for it could have existed when the Aryan nations 
separated \ 

In this way a more or less complete picture of 
the state of civilization, previous to the Aryan Sepa- 
ration, can be and has been reconstructed, like a 
mosaic put together with the fragments of ancient 
stones ; and I doubt whether, in tracing the history 
of the human mind, we shall ever reach to a lower 
stratum than that which is revealed to us by the con- 
verging rays of the different Aryan languages. 

Nor is that all ; for even that Proto-Aryan lan- 
guage, as it has been reconstructed from the ruins 
scattered about in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
is clearly the result of a long, long process of thought. 
One shrinks from chronological limitations when look- 
ing into such distant periods of life. But if we find 
Sanskrit as a perfect literary language, totally different 
from Greek and Latin, 1500 B.C., where can those 
streams of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin meet, as we 
trace them back to their common source ? And 
then, when we have followed these mighty national 
Ktreams back to their common meeting point, even 
then that common language looks like a rock washed 
down and smoothed for ages by the ebb and flow of 
thought. We find in that language such a compound, 
for instance, as asmi, 1 am, Greek eV/xi. What would 
other languages give for such a pure concept as / 
am ? They may say, I standi or I IiiH\ or / ffrow, or 
/ turtty but it is given to few languages only to be 
able to say I am. To us nothing seems more natunil 
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than the auxiliary verb / am : but, in reality, no work 
of art has requirexl greater efforts than this little word 
/fl«i. And all those efforts lie beneath the level of 
the common Proto-Aryan speech. Many different ways 
were open, were tried, too, in order to arrive at such 
a compound as asmi, and such a concept aa I am. 
But all were given up, and this one alone remained, 
and was preserved for ever in all the languages and 
all the dialects of the Aiyan family. In aa-mi, aa is 
the root, and in the compound as-mi, the predicative 
root m, to be, is predicated of mi, I. But no language 
could ever produce at once so empty, or, if you like, 
80 general a root aa as, to be. As meant originally to 
hreathe, and from it we have aeu, breath, spirit, life, 
also ds the mouth, Latin 6s, 6ris, By constant wear 
and tear this root as, to breathe, had first to lose all 
signs of its original material character, before it could 
convey that purely abstract meaning of existence, 
without any qualification, which has rendered to the 
higher operations of thought the same service which 
the nought, likewise the invention of Indian genius, 
has to render in arithmetic. Who will say how long 
the friction lasted which changed as, to breathe, into 
as, to be ^ And even a root as, to breathe, was an 
Aryan root, not Semitic, not Turanian. It possessed 
an liistorical individuality — it was the work of our 
forefathers, and represents a thread which unites us 
in our thoughts and words with those who first 
thought for us, with those who first spoke for us, and 
whose thoughts and words men are still thinking aud 
speaking, though divided from them by thousands, it 
may be by hundreds of thousands of years. 

This is what I call history in the true sense of the 
word, something really worth knowing, far more so 
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than the scandals of courts, or the butcheries of nations, 
which fill so many pages of our Manuals of History. 
And all this work is only beginning, and whoever 
likes to labour in these the most ancient of historical 
archives will find plenty of discoveries to make — 
and yet people ask, what is the use of learning 
Sanskrit? 

We get accustomed to everything, and cease to 
wonder at what would have startled our fathers and 
upset all their stratified notions, like a sudden earth- 
quake. Every child now learns at school that English 
is an Aryan or Indo-European language, that it be- 
longs to the Teutonic branch, and that this branch, 
together with the Italic, Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, 
Iranicy and Indie branches, all spring from the same 
stock, and form together the great Aryan or Indo- 
European family of speech. 

But this, though it is taught now in our elementary 
schools, was really, but fifty years ago, like the open- 
ing of a new horizon of the world of the intellect, 
and the extension of a feeling of closest fraternity 
tliat made us feel at home where before we had been 
strangers, and changed millions of so-called barbarians 
into our own kith and kin. To s}>eak the same 
language constitutes a closer union than to have 
drunk the same milk ; and Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of India, is substantially the same language 
as Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. This is a lesson 
which we should never have learnt but from a study 
of Indian language and literature, and if India had 
taught us nothing else, it would have taught us 
more than almost any other language ever did. 

It is quite amusing, though instructive also, to 
read what was written by scholars and philosophers 
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when this new hght first ilawned on the world. 
They would nut have it, ttiey would not believe that 
there could he any community of origin Iwtween the 
people of Athens and Rome, and the so-called Niggera 
of India. The classical scholars scouted the idea, and 
I myself still remember the time, when I was a 
student at Leipzig and began to study Sanskrit, with 
what contempt any remarks ou Sanskrit or compara- 
tive grammar were treated by my teachers, men such 
as Gottfried Hermann, Haupt, Westermann, Stall- 
baum, and others. No one ever was for a time so com- 
pletely laughed down as Professor Bopp, when he first 
published bis Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic. AH hand.s were against 
him ; and if in comparing Greek and Latin with 
Sanskrit, Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, or Persian, he 
happened to have placed one single accent wrong, 
the shouts of those who knew nothing but Greek 
and Latin, and probably looked in their Greek Dic- 
tionaries to be quite sure of their accents, would 
never end. Dugald Stewart, rather than admit a 
relationship between Hindus and Scots, would rather 
believe that the whole Sanskrit language and the 
whole of Sanskrit Uterature — mind, a literature ex- 
tending over three thousand years and larger than 
the ancient literature of either Greece or Rome, — 
was a forgery of those wily priests, the Brahmans. 
I remember too how, when I was at school at Leipzig, 
(and a very good wliool it was, with such masters aa 
Nobbe, Forhiger, Fnnkhaenel, and Palm, — an old 
school too, which could boast of Leibniz among ita 
former pupils) I remember, I say, one of our masters 
{Dr. Klee) telling us one afternoon, when it wa« 
too hot to do any serious work, that there waa a 
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language spoken in India, which was much the same 
as Greek and Latin, nay, as German and Russian. 
At first we thought it was a joke, but when one saw 
the parallel columns of Numerals, Pronouns, and 
Verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin written on the 
black board, one felt in the presence of facts, before 
which one had to bow. All one's ideas of Adam and 
Eve, and the Paradise, and the tower of Babel, and 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with Homer and iEneas 
and Virgil too, seemed to be whirling round and 
round, till at last one picked up the fragments and 
tried to build up a new world, and to live with a 
new historical consciousness. 

Here you will see why I consider a certain know- 
ledge of India an essential portion of a liberal or 
an historical education. The concept of the Eu- 
ropean man has been changed and widely extended by 
our acquaintance with India, and we know now that 
we are something different from what we thought 
we were. Suppose the Americans, owing to some 
cataclysmal events, had forgotten their English 
origin, and after two or three thousand years found 
themselves in possession of a language and of ideas 
which they could trace back historically to a certain 
date, but which, at that date, seemed, as it were, fallen 
from the sky, without any explanation of their origin 
and previous growth, what would they say if sud- 
denly the existence of an English hiiigiiage and 
literature were revealed to them, such as thev existed 
in the eighteenth century — explaining all that seemed 
before almost miraculous, and solving almost every 
question that could be asked ! Well, this b much 
the same as what the discovery of Sanskrit has done 
for ua It has added a new period to our historical 
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consciousnesB, and revived the recollections of our 
childhood, which seemed to have vaniahed for ever. 

Whatever else we may have been, it is quite clear 
now that, many thousands of years ago, we were 
something that had not yet developed into an Eng- 
lishman, or a Saxon, or a Greek, or a Hindu either, 
yet contained in itself the germs of all these characters. 
A strange heing, you may say. Yes, hut for all that a 
very real being, and an ancestor too of whom we must 
learn to be proud, far more than of any such modern 
ancestors, as Normans. Saxons, Celts, and all tlie rest. 

And this is not all yet that a study of Sanskrit 
and the other Aryan languages has done for us. It 
has not only widened our views of man, and taught 
us to embrace mUUons of strangers and barbarians as 
members of one family, hut it has imparted to the 
whole ancient history of man a reality which it never 
possessed before. 

We speak and write a great deal about antiquities, 
and if we can lay hold of a Greek statue or an 
Egyptian Sphinx or a Babylonian Bull, our heart 
rejoices, and we build museums grander than any 
Royal palaces to receive the treasures of the past. 
This is quite right. But are you aware that every 
one of us possesses what may be called the richest 
and most wonderful Museum of Antiquities, older 
than any statues, sphinxes, or bulls? And where? 
Why, in our own language. When I use such words 
as father or mother, heart or tear, one, two, three, here 
and there, I am handling coins or counters that were 
current before there was one single Greek statue, one 
single Babylonian Bull, one single Egyptian Sphinx. 
Yes, eacli of us carrit« about with him the richest and 
most wonderful Museum of Antiquities ; and if he only 
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knows how to treat those treasures, how to rub and 
polish them till they become translucent again, how 
to arrange them and read them, they will tell him 
marvels more marvellous than all hieroglyphics and 
cuneiform inscriptions put together. The stories 
they have told us are beginning to be old stories 
now. Many of you have heard them before. But 
do not let them cease to be marvels, like so many 
things which cease to be marvels because they happen 
every day. And do not think that there is nothing 
left for you to do. There are more marvels still to be 
discovered in language than have ever been revealed 
to us; nay, there is no word, however common, if 
only you know how to take it to pieces, like a 
cunningly contrived work of art, fitted together )( 
thousands of years ago by the most cunning of 
artists, the human mind, that will not make you 
listen and marvel more than any chapter of the 
Arabian Nights. 

But I must not allow myself to be carried away 
from my proper subject. All I wish to impress on 
you by way of introduction is that the results of 
the Science of Language, which, without the aid of 
Sanskrit, would never have been obtained, form an 
essential element of what we call a liberal, that is 
an historical education, — an education which will 
enable a man to do what the French call sorienfer, 
that i», * to find his East,' ' his true East,* and thus 
to determine his real place in the world ; to know, 
in fact, the port whence man started, the course he 
has followed, and the port towards which he has 
to steer. 

We all come from the East — all that wo value 



most lias come to us from the East, and in goiDg to 
the East, not only those who have received a special 
Oriental training, but everybody who has enjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal, that is, of a truly histo- 
rical education, ought to feel that he is going to his 
' old home,' full of memories, if only he can read them. 
Instead of feeling your hearts sink within you, when 
next year you approach the sliores of India, I wish 
that every one of you could feel what Sir William 
Jones felt, when, just one hundred years ago, he came 
to the end of his long voyage from England, and saw 
the shores of India rising on the horizon. At that time 
young men going to the wonderland of India, were not 
ashamed of dreaming dreams, and seeing visions : and 
this was the dream dreamt and the vision seen by 
Sir William Jones, then simple Mr, Jones : — 

' When I was at sea last August (that is in August 
1783), on my voyage to this country (India) I had 
long and ardently desired to visit, I found one even- 
ing, on inspecting the observations of the day, that 
India lay before us, Persia on our left, whilst a 
breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stem. A 
situation so pleating in itself and to me so new, could 
not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind, 
which had early been accustomed to contemplate 
with delight the eventful histories and agreeable 
Bctions of this Eastern world. It gave me inexpres- 
sible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble 
an amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast regions 
of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, 
the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the produc- 
tions of human genius, and infinitely diversified in 
the forms of religion and govermnent, in the laws, 
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manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the 
features and complexions of men. I could not help 
remarking how important and extensive a field was 
yet unexplored, and how many solid advantages 
unimproved.' 

India wants more such dreamers as that young 
Mr. Jones, standing alone on the deck of his vessel 
and watching the sim diving into the sea — ^with the 
memories of England behind and the hopes of India 
before him, feeling the presence of Persia and its 
ancient monarchs, and breathing the breezes of Arabia 
and its glowing poetry. Such dreamers know how 
to make their dreams come true, and how to change 
their visions into realities. 

And as it was a himdred years ago, so it is now ; 
or at least, so it may be now. There are many bright 
dreams to be dreamt about India, and many bright 
deeds to be done in India, if only you will do them. 
Though many great and glorious conquests have been 
made in the history and literature of the East, since 
the days when Sir William Jones landed at Calcutta, 
depend upon it, no young Alexander here need despair 
because there are no kingdoms left for him to conquer 
on the ancient shores of the Indus and the Ganges. 
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Is my first Lecture I endeavoured to remove the 
prejudice tliat everything in India is strange, and so 
different from the intellectual life which we are ac- 
customed to in England that the twenty or twenty- 
five years which a Civil servant has to spend in 
I' the East seem often to him a kind of exile that 

■\ he must bear as well as he can, but that severs 

him completely from all those higher pursuits by 
which life is made enjoyable at home. This need 
•' not be so and ought not to be so, if only it is clearly 

feen how almost every one of the higher interests 
that make life worth living here in England, may 
1 find as ample scope in India as in England. 

I To-day I shall have to grapple with another pre- 

judice which is even more mischievous, because it 
' forms a kind of icy barrier between the Hindus and 

|i their mlers, and makes anything like a feeling of 

I true fellowsliip between the two utterly imposeilde. 

■i That prejudice consists in looking upon our stftT 

I in India as a kind of moral exile, and in regardiiv 

the Hindus as an inferior race, totally different from 
) ourselves in their moral character, and, more parti* 

culariy in what forms the very foundation of the 
, English character, respect for truth. 
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I believe there ie nothing more disheartening to 
any high-minded young man than the idea that he 
will have to spend his life among human beings 
whom he can never respect or love — natives, as they 
are called, not to use even more offensive names — 
men whom he is taught to consider as not amenable 
to the recognised principles of self-respect, upright- 
ness, and veracity, and with whom therefore any com- 
munity of interests and action, much more any real 
friendship, is supposed to be out of the question. 

So often has that charge of untruthfulness been 
repeated, and so generally is it now accepted, that it 
seems almost Quixotic to try to fight against it. 

Nor should I venture to fight this almost hopeless 
battle, if I were not convinced that such a charge, 
like all charges brought against a whole nation, rests 
on the most flimsy induction, and that it has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do more mischief than 
anything that even the bitterest enemy of English 
dominion in India could have invented. If a young 
man who goes to India as a Civil servant or as a 
military oflBcer, goes there fully convinced that the 
people whom he is to meet with are all liars, liars 
by nature or by national instinct, never restrained 
in their dealings by any regard for truth, never to be 
trusted on their word, need we wonder at the feelings 
of disgust with which he thinks of the Hindus, even 
before he has seen them ; the feelings of distrust with 
which he approaches them, and the contemptuous way 
in which he treats them when brought into contact 
with them for the transaction of public or private 
business ? When such tares have once been sown by 
the enemy, it will be difficult to gather tlicm u| . 
It has become almost an article of faith with every 
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Indian Civil servant that all Indians are liars ; nay, 
I know I shall never be forgiven for ray heresy in 
venturing to doubt it. 

Now, quite apart from India, I feel most strongly 
that every one of these international condemnations is 
to be deprecated, not only for the sake of the self- 
conceited and uncharitable state of mind from which 
they spring, and which they serve to strengthen and 
confirm, but for purely logical reasons also, namely 
for the reckless and slovenly character of the induc- 
tion on which such conclusions rest. Because a man 
has travelled in Greece and has been cheated by hia 
dragoman, or been carried off by brigands, does it 
follow that all Greeks, ancient as well as modem, are 
cheats and robbers, or that they approve of cheating 
and robbery ? And because in Calcutta, or Bombay, 
or Madras, Indians who are brought before judges, 
or who hang about the law courts and the bazaars, 
are not distinguished by an unreasoning and uncom- 
promising love of truth, is it not a very vicious 
induction to say, in these days of careful reasoning, 
that all Hindus are liars — particularly if you bear in 
mind that, aixording to the latest census, the num- 
ber of inhabitants of that vast country amounts to 253 
millions. Are all these 253 millions of human beings 
to be set down as liars, Itecause some hundreds, say 
even some thousauds of Indians, when they are brought 
to an English court of law, on suspicion of having 
committed a thefl or a murder, do not sjteak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tlie truth 1 
Would an English sailor, if brought before a dark- 
skinned judge, who spuke English with a strange 
accent, bow down before him and confess at once 
aoy misdeed that he may have committed ; and 
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would all his mates rush forward and eagerly bear 
witness against him, when he had got himself into 
trouble ? 

The rules of induction are general, but they de- 
pend on the subjects to which they are applied. 
We may, to follow an Indian proverb, judge of 
a whole field of rice by tasting one or two grains 
only, but if we apply this rule to human beings, we 
are sure to fall into the same mistake as the English 
chaplain who had once, on board an English vessel, 
christened a French child, and who remained fully 
convinced for the rest of his life that all French 
babies had very long noses. 

I can hardly think of anything that you could 
safely predicate of all the inhabitants of India, and 
I confess to a little nervous tremor whenever I see a 
sentence beginning with * The people of India,' or 
even with *A11 the Brahmans,' or * All the Buddhists.' 
What follows is almost invariably wrong. There is a 
greater difference between an Afghan, a Sikh, a Hindu- 
stani, a Bengalese, and a Dravidian than between an 
EInglishman, a Frenchman, a German, and a Russian — 
yet all are classed as Hindus, and all are supposed to 
&11 under the same sweeping condemnation. 

Let me read you what Sir John Malcolm says about 
the diversity of character to be observed by any one 
who has eyes to observe, among the different races 
whom we promiscuously call Hindus, and whom we 
promiscuously condemn as Hindus. After describing 
the {>eople of Bengal as weak in body and timid in 
mind, and those below Calcutta as the lowest of our 
Hindu subjects, both in character and appearance, he 
continues : ' But from the moment you enter the dis- 
trict of Behar, the Hindu inhabitants are a race of men. 
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generally speaking, not more distinguished by tlieir 
lofty stature and robust frame than they are for 
some of the finest qualities of the mind. They are 
brave, generous, huraane, and their truth is as re- 
markable as their courage.' 

But because I feel bound to protest against the 
indiscriminating abuse that has been heaped on the 
people of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon, do not 
suppose that it is my wish or intention to draw an 
ideal picture of India, leaving out all the dark 
shadcR, and giving you nothing but ' sweetness and 
light.' Having never been in India myself^ I can 
only claim for myself the right and duty of every 
historian, namely, the right of collecting as much 
information as possible, and the duty to sift it ac- 
cording to the recognised rules of historical criticiBm. 
My chief sources of information with regard to the 
national character of the Indians in ancient times 
will be the works of Greek writers and the literature 
of the ancient Indians themselves. For later times 
we must depend on the statements of the various 
conquerors of India, who are not always the moat 
lenient judges of those whom they may find it more 
difficult to rule than to conquer. For the last 
century to the present day, I shall have to appeal, 
partly to the authority of those who, after spending 
an active life in India and among the Indians, haw 
given us the benefit of their experience in published 
works, partly to the testimony of a number of di-s- 
tinguished Civil servants and of Indian gentlemen 
also, whose personal acquaintance I have enjoyed in 
England, in France, and in Germany. 

As I have chiefly to address myself to those who 
will themaelves be the rulers and administrators of 
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India in the future, allow me to begin with the 
opinions which some of the most eminent, and, I 
belieTe, the most judicious among the Indian Civil 
servants of the past have formed and deliberately ex* 
pressed on the point which we are to-day discussing, 
namely, the veracity or want of veracity among the 
ffindus. 

And here I must begin with a remark which has 
been made by others also, namely, that the Civil 
servants who went to India in the beginning of this 
century, and under the auspices of the old East-India- 
Company, many of whom I had the honour and 
pleasure of knowing when I first came to England, 
seemed to have seen a great deal more of native life, 
native manners, and native character than those whom 
I had to examine five-and-twenty years ago, and who 
are now, after a distinguished career, coming back to 
EIngland. India is no longer the distant island which 
it was, where each Crusoe had to make a home for 
himself as best he could. With the short and easy 
voyages from England to India and from India to 
England, with the frequent mails, and the telegrams. 
and the Anglo-Indian newspapers, official life in India 
has assumed the character of a temporary exile rather, 
which even English ladies are now more ready to 
share than fifty years ago. This is a difficulty 
which cannot be removed, but must be met, and 
which, I believe, can best be met by inspiring the 
new Civil servants with new and higher interests 
during their stay in India. 

I knew the late Professor Wilson, our Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Oxford, for many years, and 
often listened with deep interest to his Indian 
reminiscences. 
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Let me read you what he. Professor Wilsoo, says 
of his native friends, associates, and servants' : 

' I lived, botli from necessity and choice, very ranch 
amongst the Hindus, and bad opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with them in a greater variety of 
situations than those in which they usually come 
under the observation of Europeans. In the Calcutta 
mint, for instance, I w^as in daily personal communi- 
cation with a numerous body of artificers, mechanics, 
and labourers, and always found amongst them 
cheerful and unwearied industry, good-humoured 
comphance with the will of their superiors, and a 
readiness to make whatever exertions were de- 
manded from them : there was among them no 
drunkenness, no disorderly conduct, no insubordi- 
nation. It would not be true to say that there was 
no dishonesty, but it was comparatively rare, inva- 
riably petty, and much less formidable than, I be- 
lieve, it is necessary to guard against in other mints 
in other countries. There was considerable skill and 
ready docility. So far from there being any servility, 
there was extreme frankness, and I should say that 
where there is confidence without fear, frankness is 
one of the most universal features in the Indian 
character. Let the people feel sure of the temper 
and good-will of their superiors, and there is an end 
of reserve and timidity, without the slightest depar- 
ture from respect . . . .' 

Then, speaking of the much-abused Indian Pandits, 
he says : ' The studies which engaged my leisure 
brought me into connection with the men of learning, 
and in them I found the similar merits of industry. 
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intelligence, cheerfulness, frankness, with others 
peculiar to their avocation. A very common charac- 
teristic of these men, and of the Hindus especially, 
was a simplicity truly childish, and a total \xn- 
acquaintance with the business and manners of life. 
Where that feature was lost, it was chiefly by those 
who had been long familiar with Europeans. Amongst 
the Pandits, or the learned Hindus, there prevailed 
great ignorance and great dread of the European 
character. There is, indeed, very little intercourse 
between any class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that mutual mis- 
apprehension should prevail.' 

Speaking, lastly, of the higher classes in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, Professor Wilson savs that he wit- 
nessed among them ' polished manners, clearness and 
comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality of feel- 
ing and independence of principle that would have 
8tam[»ed them gentlemen in any country in the 
world.' * With some of this class,' he adds, * I fonned 
friendships which I trust to enjoy through life.' 

I have often heard Professor Wilson speak in the 
same, and in even stronger terms of his old friends 
in India, and his correspondence with Ham Comul 
Sen, the grandfather of Keshub Chunder Sen, a most 
orthodox, not to say bigoted, Hindu, wliich has lately 
been published, shows on what intimate terms 
Englishmen and Hindus may be, if only the advances 
are made on the English side. 

There is another Professor of Sanskrit, of whom 
your University may well be proud, and who could 
speak on this subject with far greater authority than 
I can. He too will tell you, and I have no doubt 
has often told you, that if only you look out for 
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fc frienila among tlie Hindus, you will find them, and 

^^^L you may trust them. 

^^^H There is one book which for many years I have 

^^^ been in the habit of recommending, and another 
I against which I have always been warning those 

f of the candidates for the Indian Civil Service whom 

I happened to see at Oxford ; and I believe both 
the advice and the warning have in several cases 
borne the very Wst fruit. The book which I consider 
most mischievous, nay, which I hold responsible for 
f some of the greatest misfortunes that have happened 
to India, is MUIb History of British India, even witli 
the antidote against its poison, which is supplied by 
Professor Wilson's notes. The book which I recom- 
mend, and which I wish might be published again 
in a cheaper form, so as to make it more generally 
accessible, is Colonel Sleeman's Rambles and Re- 
collections of an Indian OfBcial, published in 1844, 
but written originally in 1835-1836. 

Mill's History, no doubt, you all know, particularly 
the Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, who. 
I am sorry to say, are recommended to read it and are 
examined in It. Still, in order to substantiate my 
strong condemnation of the book, I shall have to give 
a few proofs : — 

Mill in his estimate of the Hindu character is 
"chiefly guided by Dubois, a French missionary, and by 
Orme and Buchanan, Tennant, and Ward, all of them 
neither very competent nor very unprejudiced judge*. 
Mill ', however, picks out all that is most unfavourable 
from their works, and omits the qualifications which 
even these writers felt bound to give to their whoUtt-le 

> MUl'a Uutory, kL Wiboa, vol. L p. 3M. 
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condemnation of the Hindus. He quotes as serious, 
for instance, what was said in joke ^ namely, that * a 
Brahman is an ants nest of lies and impostures/ 
Next to the charge of untruthfulness, Mill upbraids 
the Hindus for what he calls their litigiousness. He ^ 
writes' : * As often as courage fails them in seeking 
more daring gratification to their hatred and re- 
venge, their malignity finds a vent in the channel of 
litigation.' Without imputing dishonourable mo- 
tives, as Mill does, the same fact might be stated in a 
different way, by saying, * As oflen as their conscience 
and respect of law keep them from seeking more 
daring gratification to their hatred and revenge, say by 
murder or poisoning, their trust in English justice leads 
them to appeal to our Courts of Law.' Dr. Robertson, 
in his 'Historical Disquisitions concerning India^' 
seems to have considered the litigious subtlety of the 
Hindus as a sign of high civilisation rather than of 
barbarism, but he is sharply corrected by Mr. Mill, 
who tells him that * nowhere is this subtlety carried 
higher than among the wildest of the Irish.* That 
courts of justice, like the English, in which a verdict 
was not to be obtained, as fonnerly in Mohammedan 
courts, by brilK'S and corruption, should at first have 
I roved very attractive to the Hindus, need not sur- 
prise us. But is it really true that the Hindus are 
more fond of litigation than other nations ? If wo 
consult Sir Thomas Munro, the eminent Governor of 
Madras, and the powerful advocate of the Ryotwar 
settlements, he tells us in so many words*: ' I have 
had ample opportunity of observing the Hindus in 



' Mill's IIUtor}% ed. Wilaou, vol. i. p. 325. ' L. c. vol. i. p. 329. 
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every situation, and I can affirm, that they are not 
litigious'.' 

But Mill goes further still, and in one place 
he actually assures his readers * that a ' Brahman 
may put a man to death Tvhen he lists.' In fact, 
he represents the Hindus as such a monstrous mass 
of all vices that, as Colonel Vans Kennedy * remarked, 
society could not have held together, if it had really 
consisted of such reprohates only. Nor does he seem 
to see the full bearing of his remarks. Surely, if 
a Brahman might, as he says, put a man to death 
whenever he lists, it would be the strongest testimony 
in their favour that you hardly ever hear of their 
availing themselves of such a privilege, to say nothing 
of the fact — and a fact it is — that, according to 
statistics, the number of capital sentences was one 
in every 10,000 in England, but only one in every 
million in Bengal *. 

Colonel Sleeman's Kambles are less known than 
they deserve to be. To give you an idea of the 
man, I must read you some extracts from the book. 

His sketches being originally addressed to lus 
sister, this is how he writes to her : — 
• My dear Sister, 

'Were anyone to ask your countrymen in India, 
what had been their greatest source of pleasure 
while there, perhaps, nine in ten would say, the 
letters which they receive from their «sters at 

' Manu, VIII. 43, wy* : ' Neither • King hinmelf uor hU officer! 

ntut ever promote litigation ; nor ever neglect a I&weuit injtitiit«d 

by otiiere.' 

' Mill* History, vol. i. p. 317. * L. c. p. 368, 

< See ElpbiuMtuDe, History of IikUb, rd. Cowrll, [i. 119 note. 

'Of the ]3> Hnt^nce* of death 64 only were curried out in En(t- 

luid, while the 59 wotencea of deatli in Bengal were «ll carried onL* 
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home .... And while thus contributing so much to 
our happiness, they no doubt tend to make us better 
citizens of the worid, and servants of government, 
than we should otherwise be ; for in our " struggles 
through life" in India, we have all, more or less, 
an eye to the approbation of those circles which our 
kind sisters represent, — who may therefore be con- 
sidered in the exalted light of a valuable species of 
unpaid magistracy to the government of India.' 

There is a touch of the old English chivalry even 
in iixese few words addressed to a sister whose 
approbation he values, and with whom he hoped to 
spend the winter of his days. Having been, as he 
confesses, idle in answering letters, or rather, too 
busy to find time for long letters, he made use of 
his enforced leisure, while on his way from the 
Nerbuddah river to the Himmaleh mountains, in 
search of health, to give to his sister a full account 
of his impressions and experiences in India. Though 
what he wrote was intended at first * to interest and 
amuse his sister only and the other meml>ers of his 
family at home,' he adds in a more serious tone : 

• Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that 
I have nowhere indulged in fiction, either in the 
narrative, the recollections, or the conversations. 
What I relate on the testimony of others, I believe 
to be true ; and what I relate on my own, you may 
rely upon as being bo.' 

When placing his volumes before the public at 
large in 1844, he expresses a hope that they may 

• tend to make the people of India better understood 
by those of our countrymen whose destinies are cast 
among them, and inspire more kindly feelings towards 
them.' 
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You may aek why I consider Colonel Sleeman so 
trustworthy an authority on the Indian cliarader, 
more trustworthy, for instance, than even bo accural* 
and unprejudiced an obser^'er as Profeesor Wilson. 
My answer ib — because Wilson lived chiefly in Cal- 
cutta, wlule Colonel Sleeman saw India, where alone 
the true India can be seen, namely, in the village- 
communitiea For many years he was employed aB 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee. The 
Thuggs were professional assassins, who committed 
their murders under a kind of religious sanction. 
They were originally ' all Mohammedans, but for a long 
time past Mohammedans and Hindus had been indis- 
criminately associated in the gangs, the former class, 
liowever, still predominating'.' 

In order to hunt up these gangs, Colonel Sleeman 
had constantly to live among the people in the 
coimtry, to gain their confidence, and to watch the 
good as well as the bad features in their character. 

Now what Colonel Sleeman continually insists on 
is that no one knows the Indians who does not know 
them in their village-communities — what we should 
now call their communes. It is that village-life 
which in India has given its peculiar impress to the 
Indian character, more so than in any other country 
we know. When in Indian history we hear so much 
of kings and emperors, of rajahs and mahirdjahs, 
we are apt to think of India as an Eastern monarchy, 
ruled by a central power, and without any trace of that 
aelf-government which forms the pride of England. 
But those who have most carefully studied the po- 
litical life of India tell you the very opposite. 
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The political unit, or the social cell in India has 
always been, and, in spite of repeated foreign con- 
quests, is still the village-community. Some of these 
political units will occasionally combine or be combined 
for common purposes (such a confederacy being called 
m gr&ma^ila), but each is perfect in itself. When we 
read in the laws of Manu ^ of officers appointed to 
rule over ten, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand of 
these villages, that means no more than that they 
were responsible for the collection of taices, and 
generally for the good behaviour of these villages. 
And when, in later times, we hear of circles of 84 
villages, the so-called Chourasees ( A'atura«lti *), and 
of 360 villages, this too seems to refer to fiscal 
arrangements only. To the ordinary Hindu, I mean 
to ninety-nine in every hundred, the village was 
his world, and the sphere of public opinion, with its 
beneficial influences on individuals, seldom extended 
beyond the horizon of his village '. 

Colonel Sleeman was one of the first who called 
attention to the existence of these village-communi- 
ties in India, and their importance in the social fabric 

' ICiuia VIL 115. 

' H. If. Elliot, Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 1 5 1 . 

' I lee from Dr. Hunter s latest statistical tables tliat the whole 
Dumber of towns and villages in British India amounts to 493.439. 
Out of this number 448.330 have less than 1000 inhabitants, and 
may be called villages. In Bengal, where the growth of towns has 
been most encouraged throu<{h Government estubliHhments, the 
total number of homesteads is 117,042, and more than half of 
these contain less than 200 inhabitants. Only 10,077 towns in 
Bengal have more than 1000 inliabitants, that is, no more than 
about a seventeenth part of all the settlements are anything but 
what we should call substantial villages. In the North-Westem 
Provinces the last census gives us 105.124 villages, against 297 
t4#wiM. See Times, 14th Aug. 1882. 
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of the whole country both in ancient and in modem 
times ; and though they have since become far better 
known and celebrated through the writings of Sir 
Henry Maine, it is Btill both interesting and instruc- 
tive to read Colonel Sleeman's account. He writes 
as a mere observer, and uninfluenced as yet by any 
theories on the development of early social and poli- 
tical life among the Aryan nations in general 

I do not mean to say that Colonel Sleeman was the 
first who pointed out the palpable fact that the whole 
of India is parcelled out into estates of villages. Even 
so early an observer as Megaethenes' seems to have 
been struck by the same fact when he says that ' in 
India the husbandmen with their wives and children 
live in the country, and entirely avoid going into 
town.' What Colonel Sleeman was the first to point 
out was that all the native virtues of the Hindus 
are intimately connected with their village-life. 

That village-life, however, is naturally the least 
known to English officials, nay, the very presence of 
an English official is often said to be sufficient to 
drive away those native virtues which distiugiush 
both the private life and the public administration 
of justice and equity in an Indian village*. Take a 
man out of his village-community, and you remove 
him from all the restraints of society. He is out of 

' Ancient India as described fay M^aslbenee mod ArrioD, by 
McCrindle, p. 41. 

' ' Perjury »eema to be committed fay tbe meanest iknd encouraged 
by some of tbe better sort amoDg the Iliudua and Mussulmans, 
with as little remorse as if it were a proof of ingeQuily, or evea 
a merit.' Sir W. Jones, Address to Gi-aiid Jury at Calcutta, in 
Mill's History of India, voL i. p. 314, 'The longer wo posMM a 
provJiic«, tbe more eummou and grjve docs perjury become.' Sir O. 
Campbell, quuteii by B. Jofanaou, Oriental iteligions, India, p. 388. 
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his element, and» under temptation, is more likely to 
go wrong than to remain true to the traditions of 
his home-life. Even between village and village the 
usual restraints of public morality are not always 
recognised. What would be called theft or robbery 
at home, is called a successful raid or conquest if 
directed against distant villages; and what would 
be falsehood or trickery in private life is honoured 
by the name of policy and diplomacy if successful 
against strangers. On the other hand, the rules of 
hospitality applied only to people of other villages, 
and a man of the same village could never claim the 
right of an Atithi, or guest\ 

Let us hear now what Colonel Slceman tells us 
about the moral character of the members of these 
village-communities 'y and let us not forget that the 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee had 
ample opportunities of seeing the dark as well as 
the blight ideas of the Indian character. 

He assures us that falsehood or lying between 
members of the same village is almost imknown. 
Speaking of some of the most savage tribes, the 
Gouds, for instance, he maintains that nothing would 
induce them to tell a lie, though they would think 
nothing of lifting a herd of cattle from a neighbour- 
ing plain* 

Of these men it might perhaps be said that they 
have not yet learned the value of a lie ; yet even 
such blissful i<?norance ought to count in a nation's 
character. But I am not pleading here for Gonds, or 
Bhils, or Santhals, and other non-Arj'an tril)e8. I am 
speaking of the Aryan and more or less civilized iri- 

' VanshMa, trausUted by Bahler, VIII. 8. * Sec Note C. 

E 
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habitants of India. Now among them, where rights, 
duties, and interests begin to chieh in one and the 
same village, public opinion, in its limited sphere, 
seems strong enough to deter even an evil-disposed 
person from titling a falsehood. The fear of the 
gods also has not yet lost its power'. In most 
villages there is a sacred tree, a pipal-tree (Ficus 
Indica), and the gods are supposed to delight to sit 
among its leaves, and listen to the music of their 
rustling. The deponent takes one of th^ leaves in 
his hand, and invokes the god, who site above him, 
to crush him, or those dear to him, as he crushes the 
leaf in his hand, if he speaks anytliiog but the truth. 
He then plucks and crushes the leaf, and states what 
be has to say. 

The pipal-tree is generally supposed to be occu- 
pied by one of the Hindu derties, while the large 
cotton-tree, particularly among the wilder tribes, is 
supposed to be the abode of local gods, all the more 
terrible, because entrusted with the police of a small 
settlement only. In their punchdyetfi, Sleeman tells 
us, men adhere habitually and religiously to the 
truth, and ' I have had before me hundreds of cnses,' 
be Bays, ' in which a man's property, Uberty, and life 
has de]>ended upon his telling a He, and he has 
refused to tell it.' 

Gould many an English judge say the same 1 
In their own tribunals under the pipal-tree or 
cotton-tree, imagination commonly did what the 
deities, who were 6upjM)6ed to preside, had the credit 
of doing. If tlie deponent told a lie, he believed 
that the god who sat on bis sylvan throne above 
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him, and searched the heart of man, must know it; 
and from that moment he knew no rest, he was 
always in dread of his vengeance. If any accident 
happened to him, or to those dear to him, it was 
attributed to this offended deity ; and if no accident 
happened, some evil was brought about by his own 
disordered imagination ^ It was an excellent super- 
stition, inculcated in the ancient law-books, that the 
ancestors watched the answer of a witness, because, 
according as it was true or false, they themselves 
would go to heaven or to hell K 

Allow me to read you the abstract of a conversation 
between an English official and a native law-officer as 
reported by Colonel Sleeman. The native lawyer 
was asked what he thought would be the effect of 
an act to dispense with oaths on the Koran and 
Ganges-water, and to substitute a solemn declaration 
made in the name of God, and under the same penal 
liabilities as if the Koran or Ganges-water bad been 
in the deponent s hand 

' I have practised in the courts,' the native said, 
* for thirty years, and during that time I have found 
onlv three kinds of witnesses — two of whom would, 
by such an act, be left precisely where they were, 
while the third would be released by it from a very 
salutary check/ 

*And, pray, what are the three classes into which 
you divide the witnesses in our courts ? ' 

' FirsU Sir, are those who will always tell the truth, 
whether they are required to state what they know 
in Uie form of an oath or noU' 

' Do you think this a large class ?' 



' SlccmAD, voL ii. p. 1 16; ' VaguhMa XVL 3a. 
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' Yes, I think it is ; and I have found among them 
mauy wliom nothing on earth could make to swerve 
from the truth. Do what you please, you could 
never frighteu or bribe them into a deliberate 
falsehood. 

' The second are those who will not hesitate to tell 
a lie when they have a motive for it, and are not re- 
strained by an oath. In taking ao oath, they are 
afmid of two things, the anger of God, and the 
odium of men. 

' Only three days ago,' he continued. ' I required a 
power of attorney from a lady of rank, to enable me 
to act for her in a case pending before the court in 
this town. It was given to me by her brother, and 
two witnesses came to declare that she had given it 
" Now," said I, " this lady is known to live under the 
curtain, and you will be asked by the judge whether 
you saw her give this paper : what will you say 1" 
They both replied — " If the judge asks us the question 
without an oath we will say 'leg '—it will save 
much trouble, and we know that she did give the 
paper, though we did not really see her give it; but 
if he pute the Koran into our hands, we must say 
'No,' for we should otherwise be pointed at by all 
the town as perjured wretches — our enemies would 
soon tell everybody that we had taken a false oath." 

* Now,' the native lawyer went on, * the form of an 
oath ia a great check on this sort of persons. 

'The third cla^s consists of men who will tell lies 
whenever they have a sufficient motive, whether 
they have the Koran or Ganges-water in their hand 
or not. Nothing will ever prevent their doing so ; 
and the declaration which you propose would bo just 
as well as any other for them.' 
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• Which claKS do you consider the most numerous 
of the three ? ' 

• I consider the second the most numerous, and wish 
the oath to be retained for them.' 

• That If, of all the men you see examined in our 
courts, you think the most come under the class of 
those who will, under the influence of strong motives, 
tell lies, if they have not the Koran or (ranges-water 
in their hands '? ' 

•Yea' 

•But do not a great many of those whom you 
consider to be included among the second class come 
from the village-communities, — the peasantry of the 
country V 

•Yes/ 

• And do you not think that the greatest part of 
those men who will tell lies in the court, under the in- 
fluence of strong motives, unless they have the Koran 
or Ganges-water in their hands, would refuse to tell 
lies, if questioned before the people of their villages, 
among the circle in which they live V 

• Of course I do ; three-fourths of those who do not 
acniple to lie in the courts, would be ashamed to lie 
before their neighbours, or the elders of their village/ 

• You think that the people of the village-commu- 
nities are more ashamed to tell lies before their 
neighbours than the people of towns V 

' Much more — there is no comparison/ 
' And the people of towns and cities bear in India 
but a small proportion to the people of the village- 
communities ?' 

• I should think a very small proportion indeed/ 

• Then you think that m the mass of the population 
of India, otU of our courts, the first class, or those who 
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Speak truth, whetlier they have the Koran or Ganges- 
water in their hands or not, would be found more 
numerous than the other two '?' 

Certainly I do ; if they were always to be ques- 
tioned before their neighbours or eldere, ao that they 
could feel that their neighbours and elders couhl 
know what they say/ 

It was from a timple sense of justice that I felt 
bound to quote tliis testimony of Colonel Sleemiin 
as to the truthfid character of the natives of India, 
when lefi to themselvee. My interest lies altogetlier 
with the people of India, when left to themselvet, and 
historically I fihould like to draw a line after the 
year one thousand after dirist. When you read the 
atrocities committed by the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India from thitt time to the time when England 
stepped in and, whatever may be said by her envious 
critics, made, at all events, the broad principles of our 
common humanity respected once more in India, the 
wonder, to my mind, is how any nation could Iiai-e 
survived such an Inferno without being turned into 
devils themselves. 

Now, it is quite true that during the two thousAnd 
vears which precede the time of Mahmud of Gazni, 
India has had but few foreign visitors, and few foreign 
critics ; still it is surely extremely Btrange that when- 
ever, either in Greek, or in Chinese, or in Persian, 
or in Arab writings, we meet with any attempts 
at describing the distinguishing features in the 
national character of the Indians, it^rd for truth 
and justice should always be mentioned first. 

Kt««i€Ui, the famous Greek physician of Artaxerxeti 
Mnemon (present at the battle of Cunaxa, 404 B. c), 
the tirst Greek writer who tells us anything about 
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the character of the Indians, such as he heard it 
described at the Persian court, has a special chapter 
•On the justice of the Indians*.' 

Megngthenes^, the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator 
at the court of Sandrocottus in Palibothra (PJUali- 
j)utra, the modem Patna), states that thefts were 
extremely rare, and that they honoured truth and 
virtue '. 

Arrian (in the second century, the pupil of Epi- 
ctetus), when speaking of the pitblic overseers or 
superintendents in India, says * : * They oversee what 
goes on in the country or towns, and report every- 
thing to the jking, where the people have a king, aiid 
to the magistrates, where the people are self-governed, 
and it is against use and wont for these to give in a 
false report ; hut indeed no Indian is accused oflyin^ •. 

The Chinese, who come uext in order of time, bear 
the same, I believe, unanio^ous testimony in favour 
of the honesty and veracity of the Hindus. Let me 
quote Hiouen-thsang, the most famous of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, who visited India in the seventh 
century •. * Though the Indians,' he writes, * are of a 
light temperament, they Jire distinguished by the 
straightforwardness and honesty of their character. 
With regard to riches, they never take anything 
unjustly ; with regard to justice, they make even 
excef^sive concessions .... Straightforwardness is the 
distinguishing feature of their administration/ 

' KU«iae FngmenU (e<L Diilot), p. 8i. 

* 8ee iDdian Antiquary, 1876, p. 333. 

' MegastbeDis Fragmenta (ed. Didot) in Fragm. Hittor. Qraec. 
▼cxL ii. p. 4S6 b : 'AX^^iot^ re 6fAomt <ra« apn^ oirod<;(orroc. 

* lodica, cap. xii. 6. 

* See McCrindle in Ij:idian Anti^oary, 1876, p. 9a. 

* KoL iL p. 83. 
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If we turn to tlie accounts given by tlie Moham- 
medan conquerors of India, we find Idrisi, in Ins 
Geograpliy (written in the nth century), summing up 
their opinion of the Indians in the following words' : 

'The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and 
never depart from it in their actions. Their good 
faith, honesty, and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known, and they are so famous for these qualitits 
that people flock to their country from every side.' 

In the thirteenth century we have the testimony of 
Marco Polo*, who thus speaks of the Abraiaman, a 
name by wliich he seems to mean the Brahmans who, 
though not traders by profession, might well have 
been employed for great commercial transactions by 
the king. This was particularly the case during 
times which the Brahmans would call times of dis- 
tress, when many things were allowed which at 
other times were forbidden by the laws. ' You must 
know,' Marco Polo says, ' that these Abraiaman are the 
beat merchants in the world, and the most truthful, 
for they would not tell a lie for anything on earth.' 

In the fourteenth century we have Friar Jordanus. 
who goes out of his way to tell us that the peoplo 
of Lesser India (South and Western India) are true 
in speech and eminent in justice ^ 

In the fifteenth century Kamal-eddin Abd-errazak 
Samarkand! (1413-1482), who went as ambassador 
of the Khakau to the prince of Kalikut and to the 
King of Vidy4nagara (about 1440-1445), bears testi- 
mony to the perfect security which merchants enjoy 
in that country*. 

' Elliot, Hirtoiy of India, voL i. p. 88. 

' Mutu Polo. ed. H. Yulo, vol. ii. p. 350. ' lb. pi 35^. 

* Notices d«a Manuscrita, toin. ur. p. 436. Bs •eemi to haw 
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In the sixteenth century, Abu Fazl, the minister 
of the Emperor Akbar, says in his Ayin Akbaxi : *The 
Hindus are religious, affable, cheerful, lovers of justice, 
given to retirement, able in business, admirers of truth, 
grateful and of unbounded fidelity; and their soldiers 
know not what it is to fly from the field of battle ^' 

And even in quite modem times the Mohammedans 
seem w*illing to admit that the Hindus, at all events 
in their dealings with Hindus, are more straight- 
forward than Mohammedans in their dealings with 
Mohammedans. 

Tlius Meer Sulamut Ali, a venerable old Mussul- 
man, and, as Colonel Sleeman says, a most valuable 
public servant, was obliged to admit that ' a Hindu 
may feel himself authorised to take in a Mussulman, 
and might even think it meritorious to do so ; but 
he would never think it meritorious to take in one 
of his own religion. There are no less than seventy- 
two sects of Mohammedans ; and every one of these 
sects would not only take in the followers of every 
other religion on earth, but every member of every 
one of the other seventv-one sects : and the nearer 
that sect is to his own, the greater the merit of 
taking in ita members^.' 

So I could go on quoting from book after book, 
and sigain and again we should see how it was love 
of truth tliat struck all the pef)ple who came in 
contact with India, as the prominent feature in the 
liational character of its inhabitants. No one ever 
accused them of falsehood. There must surelv be 



been one of the first to state that tlie Persiau text of the KalilaU 
aod Dimna was derived from the wise people of India. 

* Samael Johnson, India, p. 294. 

' Sleeaiaii, Rambles, vol. i. p. 6^ 
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some ground for this, for it is not a remark that is 
frequently made hy travellers in foreign countries, 
even in our time, that their inhabitants invariably 
ipeak the truth. Read the accounts of English 
tnivellers in France, and you will find very little 
said about French honesty and veracity, while French 
accounts of England are seldom without a fling at 
Perfide AUaon! 

But if all this is true, how is it. yoa may well 
ask, that public opinion in England is bo decidedly 
unfriendly to the people of India ; at the utmost 
tolerates and patronizes them, but will never trust 
them, never treat them on terms of equality * 

I have already hinted at some of the reasons. 
Public opinion with regard to India is made up in 
England chiefly by those who have spent their lives 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or some other of the 
principal towns in India. The native element in 
such towns contains mostly the most unfavourable 
specimens of the Indian population. An insight into 
the domestic life of tlie more reppectable classes, even 
in towns, is difficult to obtain ; and, when it is 
obtained, it is extremely difficult to judge of their 
manners according to our standard of what is proper, 
respectable, or gentlemanlike. The misunderstandings 
are frequent and often most grotesque ; and such, we 
must confcFs, is human nature, that when we hear 
the difierent and often most conflicting accounts of 
the character of the Hindus, we are natundly sceptical 
with regard to unsuspected virtues among them, 
while we arc quite disposed to accept unfavourable 
accounts of their character. 

Lest I should seem to be {leading too much on 
the native side of the question, ^nd to cxuggeratc 
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the difficulty of forming a correct estimate of the 
character of the Hindus, let me appeal to one of 
the roost distinguished, learned, and judicious mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, the author of 
the History of India, Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

* Englishmen in India \' he says, 'have less oppor- 
tunity than might be expected of forming opinions 
of the native character. Even in England, few know 
much of the people beyond their own class, and 
wliat they do know, they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist 
in India. In that country also, religion and manners 
put baiB to our intimacy with the natives, and limit 
the number of transactions as well as the free com- 
munication of opinions. We know nothing of the 
interior of families but by report, and have no share 
in those numerous occurrences of life in which the 
amiable parts of character are most exhibited/ 

* Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police- 
magistrates, officers of revenue or customs, and even 
diplomatists, do not see the most virtuous portion 
of a nation, nor any portion, unless when influenced 
by passion, or occupied by some personal interest. 
What we do see we judge by our own standard. 
We conclude that a man who cries like a child on 
slight occasions, mu^t always l^ incapable of acting 
or sufferipg with dignity ; and that one who allows 
himself to be called a liar would not be ashame<l 
of any boM^nqss. Our writers also confound the 
distinctions of time and place ; they combine in one 
character the Maratta and the Bengulese ; and tax 
the present genepition with the crimes of the heroes 
of the Mah4bh&rata. It mi^j^ht be argued, in oppo- 

* ElphiiifttoQe't History of India, eil. Cowell, p. 2 1 3. 
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Bition to many unfiivoiiraMe testimonies, that those 
who have known the Indians longest have always 
the best opinion of them ; but this is rather a 
compliment to human nature than to them, since it is 
true of every other people. It is more in point, that 
all persons who have retired from India think better 
of the people they have left, after comparing them 
with others, even of the most justly admired nations.' 

But what is etill more extraordinary than the 
ready acceptance of judgments nnfavourable to the 
character of the Hindus, is the determined way in 
which public opuiion, swayed by the statements of 
certain unfavourable critics, has persistently ignored 
the evidence which members of the Civil Service, 
officers and statesmen — men of the highest authority — 
have given again and again, in direct opposition to 
these unfavourable opinions. Here, too, I must ask 
to be allowed to quote at least a few of these 
witnesses on the other side. 

Warren Hastings tliiis upeaks of the Hindus in 
general: 'They are gentle and benevolent, more 
susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown them, 
and less prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted 
than any people on the face of the earth ; faithful, 
affectionate, submissive to legal authority.' 

Bishop Heber sjiid : ' The Hindus are brave, 
courteous, intelligent, most eager for knowledge and 
improvement ; sober, industrious, dutiful to parents, 
affectionate to their children, uniformly gentle and 
patient, and more easily affected by kindness and 
attention to their wants and feelings than any people 
I ever met with '.' 
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Elphinstone states : ' No set of people among the 
Hindus are so depraved as the dregs of our own 
great towns. The villagers are everywhere amiable, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, 
and towards all but the government honest and 
sincere. Including the Thugs and Dacoits, the mass 
of crime is less in India than in England. The Thugs 
are almost a separate nation, and the Dacoits are 
desperate ruffians in gangs. The Hindus are mild 
and gentle people, more merciful to prisoners than 
any other Asiatica Tlieir freedom from gross de- 
bauchery is the point in which they appear to most 
advantage ; and their superiority in purity of manners 
is not flattering to our self-esteem ^' 

Yet Elphinstone can be most severe on the real 
faults of the people of India. He states that, at 
present, want of veracity is one of their prominent 
vices, but he adds^ 'that such deceit is most com^ 
mon in people connected with government, a class 
which spreads far in India, as, from the nature of the 
land-revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to 
resist force by frauds' 

Sir John Malcolm writes * : * I have hardly ever 
known where a person did understand the language, 
or where a calm communication was made to a native 
of India, through a well-informed and trustworthy 
medium, that the result did not prove, that what had 
at first been stated as falsehood, had either proceeded 
from fear, or from misapprehension. I by no means 
winh to state that our Indian subjects are more free 
from this vice than other nations that occupy a nearly 

' See Histoiy of India, pp. 375-381. 

• Lb c. p. 215. ■ L. c. p. 218. 

* MiU'i Uitttory of India, ed. WiUon, vol. i. p. 370. 
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equal position in society, but I am positive that they 
are not more addicted to untruth.' 

Sir Thomas Munro bears even stronger testimony. 
He writes ' ; ' U' a good system of agriculture, unri- 
valled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce -what- 
ever can contribute to either convenience or luxury, 
bcbools established in every village for teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic*, the general practice of 
liospitality and charity amongst each other, and above 
all, a treatment of the female sex full of confidence, r^ 
spect, and delicacy, are among the signs which denote 
a civilised people — then the Hindus are not inferior to 
the nations of Europe, and if civilisation is to become 
an article of trade between England and India, I am 
convinced that England will gain by the import cargo.' 

My own experience with regard to the native 
character has been, of course, very limited. Those 
Hindus whom 1 have had the plefisure to know per- 
sonally in Europe may be looked upon as exceptional, 
as the best specimens, it may be, that India could 
produce. Also, my iutercourse with them has natu- 

' Mill's Hiitory, vol. i. p. 371. 

* 9iT Tliomaa Manro eatiniBted the children educated tt public 
•chools in the Uadnw presidencv u less than one in tbre«. Bat low 
u» it WHa, it wai, as be juetly reinurkHl. a higlivr rate tLan existed 
till very Utely in most countries of Europe. Elphinstone, Uist of 
India, p. 305. 

In Bengal there existed no lees than 8o,c»o native echoola, 
though, doubtless, for the most pMrt, of ■ jioor tjuality. Auourding 
tJi a Guvernmeiit Report of 1B35, there was a village achool (or 
every 400 persons. Miraionary Intelli^ucer, IX. 183-193. 

Ludluw (liritiBh India, I. 63) writes: 'In every Hindu %-ilUge 
which has retsdncd its old form I am BHuml that the ehildrcn 
generally are able to read, write, anil cipher ; but where we have 
■wept away the villa);e ayrtem, ■• in Bengal, there the village 
adiiwl hu alao diujijHiarod.' 
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rally been such that it could hardly have brought 
out the darker sides of human nature. During the 
last twenty years, however, I have had some ex- 
cellent opportunities of watching a number of native 
scholars under circumstances where it is not difficult to 
detect a man*s true character, I mean in literary work 
and, more particularly, in literary controversy. I have 
watched them carrying on such controversies both 
among themselves and with certain European scholars, 
and I feel bound to say that, with hardly one excep* 
tion, they have displayed a far greater respect for 
truth, and a far more manly and generous spirit than 
we are accustomed to even in Europe and America. 
Tliey have shown strength, but no rudeness ; nay I 
know that nothing has surprised them so much as 
the coarse invective to which certain Sanskrit scholars 
Iiave condescended, rudeness of speech being, accord- 
ing to tlieir view of human nature, a safe sign not 
only of bad breeding, but of want of knowledge. 
When they were wrong, they have readily admitted 
tlieir mistakes ; when they were right, they have 
never sneered at their Eun)pean adversaries. There 
has been, with few exceptions, no quibbling, no special 
pleading, no imtruthfulness on their part, and cer- 
tainly none of that low cunning of the scholar who 
writes down and publishes what he knows perfectly 
well to be false, and snaps his fingers at those who 
still value truth and self-respect more highly than 
victor}* or applause at any price. Here, too, we might 
possibly gain by the import cargo. 
\ Let me add that I have been repeatedly told by 
English merchants tliat commercial honour stands 
liigher in India than in any other country, and that 
a dishonoured bill is hardly known there. 



LECTURE II. 

I have left to the last the witnesaea who might 
otherwise have been suspected — I mean the Hindus 
themselves. The whole of their literature from one 
end to the other Js pervaded hy expressions of love 
and reverence for truth. Their very word for trutli 
is full of meaning. It is sat or satya, sat being the 
participle of the verb as, to be. True, therefore, 
was with them simply thai which is. The English 
moth is connected with sat, also the Greek ov for taoi', 
and the Latin sens, in jtrxBcne. 

We are all very apt to consider truth to be what 
is trowed by others, or believed in by large majorities. 
That kind of truth is easy to accept. But whoever 
liaa once stood alone, surrounded by noisy assertions, 
and overwhelmed by the clamour of those who ought 
to know better, or perhaps who did know better — call 
him Galileo or Darwin, Colenso or Stanley, or any 
other name — he knows what a real delight it is to 
feel in his heart of hearts, this is true — this is — this 
is sat — whatever daily, weekly, or quarterly papers, 
whatever bishops, archbishops, or popes, may say to 
the contrary. 

Another name for truth is the Sanskrit n'ta, which 
originally seems to have meant straight, direct, while 
anrtta is untrue, false. 

Now one of the highest praises bestowed upon the 
gods in the Veda is tliat they are satya, true, truthful, 
trustworthy'; and it is well known that both in 
modem and ancient times, men alwavs ascribe to God 
or to their gods those qualities which they value 
most in themselves. 

Other words applied to the gods as truthlHil beings. 
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are adrogha, lit. not deceiving^ Adrogha-v&jk 
means, he whose word is never broken. Thus Indra, 
the Vedic Jupiter, is said to have been praised by the 
fisithers' 'as reaching the enemj^ overcoming him, 
standing on the summit, true ofspeech^ most powerful 
in thought.' 

Droghav&A:',on the contrary, is used for deceitful 
men. Thus Vasish^Aa, one of the great Vedic poets, 
says : ' If T had worshipped false gods, or if I believed 
in the gods vainly — but why art thou angry with us, 
O G&tavedas 1 May liars go to destruction !' 

Satyam, as a neuter, is often used as an abstract^ 
and is then rightly translated by truth. But it also 
means Uiat which is, the true, the real ; and there are 
several passages in the Rig-veda where, instead of 
truths I think we ought simply to translate satyam 
by the true, that is, the real, to otnr(»9 ov. It sounds, 
no doubt, very well to translate Satyena uttabhitft 
bhiimiA by 'the earth is founded on truth ;' and I 
believe every translator has taken satya in that sense 
here. Ludwig translates, ' Von der Wahrheit ist die 
£rde gestlitzt.' But such an idea, if it conveys any 
tangible meaning at all, is far too abstract for those 
early poets and philosophers. They meant to say 
' the earth, such as we see it, is held up, that is, rests 
on something real, though we may not see it, on some- 
thing which they called the Real*, and to which, in 

» Rig-vedii IIL 32, 9 ; VL 5, i. 

« Rig-ved« VI. 22, a. » Rig-vcda IH. 14. 6. 

* Bometimfs they trace eren this Satya or /?ita, the Real or 
Bight, to a atill higher cause and say (Rig-veda X. 190, i) : 

'The Right and Real was bom from the Lighted Heat; from 
tlieiice was bom Night, and thence the billowy sea. From the sea 
was bom Samvatsara, the year, he who ordereth day and night, the 
Lord of all tiiat mores (winks). The Maker (dhitn) shaped Sun 
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course of time, they gave many more oames, such as 
Rita, the right, Brahman,' &c. 

Of course where there is that strong reverence for 
truth, there must also be the sense of guilt arising 
fix>m untruth. And thus we hear one poet pray 
that the waters may wash him clean, and carry off 
all bis sins and all untruth : 

' Carry away, ye waters ', whatever evil there is 
in me, wherever I may have deceived, or may have 
cursed, and also all untruth (anrttara*).' 

Or again, in the Atharva-veda IV, 16 : 

' May all thy fatal snares, which stand spread out 
seven by seven and threefold, catch the man who tells 
a lie, may they pass by him who tells the truth 1" 

From the Brlhmanas, or theological treatises of 
the Brahmans, I shall quote a few passages only : 

' Whosoever ' speaks the truth, makes the fire on his 
own altar blaze up, as if he poured butter into the 
lighted fire. His own light grows larger, and irom to- 
morrow to to-morrow he becomes better. But who- 
soever speaks untruth, he quenches the fire on his 
altar, as if he poured water into the lighted fire ; 
his own light grows smaller and smaller, and from to- 
morrow to to-morrow he becomes more wicked. Let 
man therefore speak truth only*.' 

And again ' : ' A man becomes impure by uttering 
Jalsehood.' 

And again*: 'As a man who steps on the edge 

and UooD ia order; he sliaped the sky, the earth, the welkin, uid 
the higheit heaven.' ' Rig-veda I. 13, at. 

' Or it may mcati, ' Wherever I may have deceived, or sworn EaUe.' 

■ &tapatha Brahmana II. 1, a, ig. 

* Cf. Muir, Metrical Tranilationa, p. atiS. 

■ .Sat Br. IIL i, 1, 10. • Taitt Aranyaka Z. 9. 
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of a sword placed over a pit cries out, I shall slip, 
I shall slip into the pit, so let a man guard himself 
from falsehood (or sin'). 

In later times we see the respect for truth carried 
to such an extreme, that even a promise, unwittingly 
made, is considered to be binding. 

In the Ela/^Upanishad, for instance, a &ther is 
introduced offering what is called an ilZZ-sacrifice, 
where everything is supposed to be given up. His 
8on, who is standing by, taunts his father with not 
having altogether fulfilled his vow, because he has 
not sacrificed his son. Upon this, the father, though 
angry and against his will, is obliged to sacrifice his 
son. Again, when the son arrives in the lower world, 
he is allowed by the Judge of the Dead to ask for 
three favours. He then asks to be restored to life, 
to be taught some sacrificial mysteries, and, as the 
third boon, he asks to know what becomes of man 
after he is dead. Yama, the lord of the Departed, 
tries in vain to be let off from answering this last 
question. But he, too, is bound by his promise, and 
then follows a discourse on life after death, or 
immortal life, which forms one of the most beautiful 
chapters in the ancient literature of India. 

The whole plot of one of the great Epic poems, 
the R&m&yana, rests on a rash promise given by 
Daiaratha, king of Avodhyft, to his second wife, 
Kaikeyt that he would grant her two boona In 
order to secmre the succession to her own son, she 
asks that R&ma, the eldest son by the king s other 
wife, should be banished for fourteen years. Much 
as the king repents his promise, R&ma, his eldest 
son, would on no accoimt let his father break his 
word, and he leaves his kingdom to wander in the 
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forest with his wife Sitd and his brother Laksfamana. 
After the father's death, the bod of the second wife 
declines the throne, and comes to RAma to persuade 
him to accept the kingdom of bis father. But all 
in vain. R&ma will keep his exile for fourteen years, 
and never disown his father's promise. Here follows 
a curious dialogue between a Brahman Gibili and 
Prince Rima, of which I shall give some extracts' : 

' The Brahman, who is a priest and courtier, Bays, 
"Well, descendant of Raghu, do not thou, so noble 
in sentiments, and austere in character, entertain, 
like a common man, this useless thought. What man 
is a kinsman of any other 1 What relationship has 
anyone with another? A man is born alone and 
dies alone. Hence he who is attached to anyone as 
his father or his mother, is to be regarded as if he 
were insane, for no one belongs to another. Thou 
oughtest not to abandon thy father's kingdom and 
Btay here in a sad and miserable abode, attended 
with many trials. Let thyself be inaugurated king 
in the wealthy Ayodliyft. Dajaratha, tliy father is 
nothing to thee, or thou to him ; the king is one. 
and thou another, do therefore what is said . . . Then 
offer oblations to the departed spirits (of thy fore- 
fathers) on prescribed days; but see what a waste 
of food ! For what can a dead man eat 1 If what is 
eaten by one here enters into the body of another 
(viz., of the departed), let Sraddlias be offered to 
those who are travelling ; they need not then get 
food to eat on their jouniey. These books (the 
Vedas), (which enjoin men to) sacrifice, give, con- 
Becrate themselves, practise austerities, and forsake 

' Molr, Uetrical TmuUtioDi, p. iiS. 
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the world, are oompoeed by clever men to induce 
othera to bestow gifts. Authoritative words do not 
fiEd] from heaven. Let me, and others like yourselves, 
embrace whatever assertion is supported by reason. 
Adhere to what is apparent to the senses, and reject 
what is invisible. . . . This world u the next world; 
do thou therefore enjoy pleasure, for every virtuous 
man does not gain it Virtuous men are greatly dis- 
tressed, while the unrighteous are seen to be happy." * 

These positivist sentiments sound strange, par- 
ticularly from the mouth of a Br&hman. But the 
poet evidently wishes to represent a BdLhman living 
at court, who has an argument ready for anything 
and everything that is likely to please his king. 

But what does B4ma answer? 'The words/ he 
says, 'which you have addressed to me, though 
they recommend what ^ems to be right and salutary, 
advise, in fact, the contrary. The sinful transgressor, 
who lives according to the rules of heretical systems, 
obtains no esteem from good men. It is good con- 
duct that marks a man to be noble or ignoble, 
heroic or a pretender to manliness, pure or impure. 
Truth and mercy are immemorial characteristics of 
a king's conduct Hence royal rule is in its essence 
trulK On truth the world is based. Both sages and 
gods have esteemed truth. The man who speaks truth 
in this world attains the highest imperishable state. 
Men shrink with fear and horror from a liar as from 
a serpent In this world the chief element in virtue 
is truth ; it is called the basis of everything. Truth 
is lord in the world; virtue always rests on truth. 
All things are founded on truth ; nothing is higher 
than it. Why, then, should I not be true to my 
promise, and faithfully observe the truthful injunction 
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given by my father ? Neither through covetousueas, 
nor delusion, nor ignorance, will I, overpowered by 
darkness, break through the barrier of truth, but 
remain true to my promise to my father. How sliall 
I, having promised to him that I would thus reside 
in the forest, transgress his injunction, and do what 
Bharata recommends ?' 

The other epic poem too, the Mahibh&rata, is full 
of episodes showing a profound regard for truth and 
an almost slavish submission to a pledge once given. 
The death of Bliielima, one of the most important 
events in the etory of the Mahibliirata, is due to his 
vow never to hurt a woman. He is thus killed by 
Sikhandin, whom he takes to be a woman'. 

Were I to quote from all the Iaw-books,and from still 
later works, everywhere you would hear the same 
keynote of truthfulness vibrating through them all. 

We must not, however, suppress the fact that, 
under certain circumstances, a lie was allowed, or, 
at all eventa, excused by Indian lawgivers. Thus 
Gautama says* : ' An untruth spoken by people under 
the inBuence of anger, excessive joy, fear, pain, or 
grief, by infants, by very old men, by persons labour- 
ing under a delusion, being imder the influence of 
drink, or by mad men, does not caoee the speaker 
to &11, or, as we shotdd say, is a venial, not a 
mortal sinV 

This is a large admission, yet even in that open 
admission there is a certain amount of honesty. Again 
and again in the Mah&bh&rata is this excuse pleaded*. 



■ HoltEmtnn, Das alte indiscbe Epos, p. *i, note 83. 

• V. »4. • Sm NoU D. 

• L34iai ra. 13844; Vn. 874J! Vm. 34361 3*«4. 
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Nay there ib in the Mah&bh&rata^ the well-known story 
of Kaimka, called Satyav&din, the Truth-speaker, who 
goes to hell for having spoken the truth. He once 
saw men flying into the forest before robbers (dasyu). 
The robbers came up soon after them, and asked 
Kau^ika, which way the fugitives had taken. He 
told them the truth, and the men were caught by 
the robbers and killed. But Kausika, we are told, 
went to hell for having spoken the truth. 

The Hindus may seem to have been a priest-ridden 
race, and their devotion to sacrifice and ceremonial is 
well known. Yet this is what the poet of the Mah&- 
bhArata dares to say: 

'Let a thousand sacrifices (of a horse) and truth 
be weighed in the balance — truth will exceed the 
thousand sacrifices'.' 

These are words addressed by fifakuntalA, the 
deserted wife, to King Dushjanta, when he declined 
to recognise her and his son. And when he refuses 
to listen to her appeal, what does she appeal to as 
the highest authority? — The voice of conscience. 

* If you think I am alone,' she says to the king, 
* you do not know that wise man within your heart. 
He knows of your evil deed — in his sight you com- 
mit sin. A man who has committed sin may think 
that no one knows it. The gods know it and the 
old man within'.' 

This must suffice. I say once more that I do not 
wish to represent the people of India as 253 millions 
of angels, but I do wish it to be understood and to be 



* MahabhanU VIII. 3448. 

* Muir, 1. c. p. 268 ; Mahiibliirata I. 3095. 
> HAh&bhiraU L 3015-16. 
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accepted as a fact, that the damaging charge of un- 
tnithftilnesB brouglit against that people is utterly 
unfounded with regard to ancient timea It is not 
only not true, but the very opposite of the truth. 
As to modern times, and I date them from about 
icwo after Christ, I can only say that, after reading 
the accounts of the terrors and horrors of Moham- 
medan rule, my wonder is that so much of native 
virtue and truthfulnesa should have survived. You 
might as well expect a mouse to speak the truth 
before a cat, as a Hindu before a Mohammedan judge. 
If you frighten a child, that child will tell a lie — if 
you terrorise millions, you must not be surprised if 
they try to escaj^ from your fangs. Truthfulness is 
a luxury, perhaps the greatest, and let me assure you, 
the most expensive luxury in our life — and happy the 
man who has been able to enjoy it from his very child- 
hood. It may be easy enough in our days and in a free 
country, Uke England, never to tell a lie — but the 
older we grow, the harder we find it to be always 
true, to speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. The Hindus too had made that dia- 
oovery. They too knew how hard, nay how impos- 
sible it is, always to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. There is a short etory 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana, to my mind full of deep 
meaning, and pervaded by the real sense of truth, 
the real sense of the difficulty of truth. His kin»- 
man said to Aruna Aupavesi, 'Thou art advanced 
in years, establish thou the sacrificial fires.' He 
replied: 'Thereby you tell me henceforth to keep 
silence. For he who has established the fires 
must not speak an xmtruth, and only by not 
speaking at all, one speaks do untruth. To that 
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extent the service of the sacrificial fires consists in 
truth >/ 

I doubt whether in any other of the ancient litera- 
tures of the world you will find traces of that extreme 
sensitiveness of conscience which despairs of our ever 
speaking the truth, and which declares silence gold, 
and speech silver, though in a much higher sense 
than our proverb. 

What I should wish to impress on those who will 
soon find themselves the rulers of millions of human 
beings in India, is the duty to shake off national 
prejudices^ which are apt to degenerate into a kind 
of madness. I have known people with a brown 
akin whom I could look up to as my betters. Look 
for them in India, and you will find them, and if 
you meet with disappointments, as, no doubt you 
will, think of the people with white skins whom you 
have trusted, and whom you can trust no more. We 
are all apt to be Pharisees in international judgments. 
I read only a few days ago in a pamphlet written 
by an enlightened politician, the following words : — 

* Experience only can teach that nothing is so truly 
astonishing to a morally depraved people as the 
phenomenon of a race of men in whose word perfect 
confidence may be placed ' . . . . The natives are 
conscious of their inferiority in nothing so much as 
in this. They require to be taught rectitude of 
conduct much more than literature and science/ 

If you approach the Hindus with such feelings, 
you will teach them neither rectitude, nor science, 
Dor literature. Nay, they might appeal to their 

' iSiUpftUiA Brihmana, tnuiBlaied by Eggeling, Sacred Boolu of 
the East, ToL xii. p. 313, § 20. 

' Sir Charles TreTeljran, Chriatiaiutjr and Hindniwn, p. 81. 
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own literature, even to their law-books, to t«acli ub 
at least one lesson of truthfulness, truthfulness to 
ourselves, or, in other words, — humilitj-. 

What does Yd^wavalkya say ' t 

' It is not our hermitage,' he says — our religion 
we might say — 'still less the colour of our skin, 
that produces virtue ; virtue must be practised. 
Therefore let no one do to others what he would 
not have done to himself.' 

And the Laws of the Minavas, which were so 
much abused by Mill, what do they teach- 1 

'Evil doers think indeed that no one sees them; 
but the gods see them, and the old man within." 

' Self is the witness of Seli', Self is the refuge of 
Self. Do not despise thy own Self, the highest 
Tvitne^ of men *.' 

*If, friend, thou thinkest thou art self-alone, re- 
member there is the silent thinker (the Highest Self) 
always within thy heart, and he sees what is good, 
and what is evil*.' 

' friend, whatever good thou mayeat bftve done 
from thy very birth, all will go to the dogs, if thou 
speak an untruth.' 

Or in Vasishaa, XXX. i : 

'Practise righteousness, not unrighteousness ; speak 
truth, not untruth ; look far, not near ; look up to- 
wards the Highest, not towards anything low." 

No doubt, there is mural depravity in India, and 
where is there no moral depravity in this world t 
But to appeal to international statistics would be, 
I believe, a dangerous game. Nor must we forget 
that our standards of morality differ, and, on some 
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points, differ considerably from those recognised in 
India ; and we must not wonder, if sons do not at 
once condemn as criminal what their fathers and 
grandfathers considered right. Let ns hold by all 
means to our sense of what is right and what is 
wrong ; but in judging others, whether in public or 
in private life, whether as historians or politicians, let 
us not forget that a kindly spirit will never do any 
harm. Certainly I can imagine nothing more mis- 
chievous, more dangerous, more fatal to the per- 
manence of English rule in India, than for the yoimg 
CSvil Servants to go to that country vrith the idea 
that it is a sink of moral depravity, an ant's nest 
of lies ; for no one is so sure to go wrong, whether 
in public or in private life, as he who says in his 
haste : ' All men are lianu' 
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LECTURE m. 

My first Lecture was intended to remove the 
prejudice that India is and always must be a strange 
country to us, and that those wlio have to live there 
will find themselves stranded, and far away from that 
living stream of thoughts and interests which carries 
us along in England and in other countries of 
Europe, 

My second Lecture was directed against another 
prejudice, namely, that the people of ludla with 
whom the young Civil Servants will have to pass the 
best years of their life are a race so depraved morally, 
and more particularly so devoid of any regard for 
truth, that they must always remain strangers to ua. 
and that any real fellowship or fiiendship with them 
ia quite out of the question. 

To-day I shall have to grapple with a third pre- 
judice, namely, that the literature of India, and more 
especially the classical Sanskrit literature, whatever 
may be its interest to the scholar and tlie antiquarian, 
has little to teach us which we cannot learn better 
from other sources, and that at all events it is of 
Uttle practical use to young civilians. If only they 
learn to express themselves in Hindustani or Tamil, 
that is considered quite enough ; nay, as they have 
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to deal with men and with the ordinary affidrs of 
life, and as, before everything else, they are to be 
men of the world and men of business, it is even 
supposed to be dangerous, if they allowed themselves 
to become absorbed in questions of abstruse scholar- 
ship or in researches on ancient religion^ mythology, 
and philosophy. 

I take the very opposite opinion, and I should 
advise every young man who wishes to enjoy his 
life in India, and to spend his years there with profit 
to himself and to others, to learn Sanskrit, and to 
learn it well. 

I know it will be said. What can be the use of 
Sanskrit at the present day 1 Is not Sanskrit a dead 
language? And are not the Hindus themselves 
ashamed of their ancient literature ? Do they not 
learn English, and do they not prefer Locke, and 
Hume, and Mill to their ancient poets and philoso- 
phers? 

No doubt Sanskrit, in one sense, is a dead language. 
It was, I believe, a dead language more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Buddha, about 500 B.C., commanded 
his disciples to preach in the dialects of the people ; 
and King A«oka, in the third century B.C., when he 
put up his Edicts, which were intended to be read 
or, at least, to be understood by the people, had them 
engraved on rocks and pillars in the various local 
dialects from Cabul * in the North to Ballabhi in the 
South, from the sources of the Ganges and the Jum- 
nah to Allahabad and Patna, nay even down to Orissa. 
These various dialects are as different from Sanskrit 
as Italian is from Latin, and we have therefore good 

1 See Cunningham, Corpoi Inscriptionum Indicanim, vol. i| 1877. 
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reason to suppose that, in the third century B.C., if 
not earlier, Sanskrit had ceased to be the spoken 
language of the people at large. 

There is an interesting passage in the ^ullavagga, 
where we are told that, even during Buddha's life- 
time, some of his pupils, who were BrAhmans by 
birth, complained that people spoiled the words of 
Buddha by every one repeating them in his own 
dialect (nirutti). They proposed to translate his 
words into Sanskrit ; but be declined, and commanded 
that each man should learn his doctrine in his own 
language '. 

And there is another passage, quoted by Hardy in 
hia Manual of Buddhism, p. 186, where we read that 
at the time of Buddha's first preaching each of the 
countless listeners thought that the sage was looking 
towards him, and was speaking to him in his own 
tongue, though the language used was M&gadhi '. 

Sanskrit, therefore, as a language spoken by the 
people at large, had ceased to exist in the third cen- 
tury B. c. 

Yet such is the marvellous continuity between 
the past and the present in India, that in spite of 
repeated social convulsions, reli^ous reforms, and 
foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said to be still 
the only language that ia spoken over the whole 
extent of that vast country. 

Though the Buddhiet sovereigns published their 
edicts in the vernaculars, public inscriptions and 
private official documents continued to be composed 

' JFulknggs V. 33, 1. The exprcMlon lued u JTAftoduo irope- 
mi'ti. 

■ See Rhji Davids Buddhbt SutUf, SMrtd Bookg of the Eart, 
vol xi. p. 142. 
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in Sanskrit during the last two thousand years. 
And though the language of the sacred writings 
of Buddhists and Gainas was borrowed from the 
vulgar dialects, the literature of India never ceased 
to be written in P&ninean Sanskrit, while the few 
exceptions, as, for instance, the use of Pr&krit by 
women and inferior characters in the plays of 
EAlid&sa and others, are themselves not without 
an important historical significance. 

Even at the present moment, after a century of 
English rule and English teaching, I believe that 
Sanskrit is more widely understood in India than 
Latin was in Europe at the time of Dante. 

Whenever I receive a letter from a learned man 
in India, it is written in Sanskrit. Whenever there 
is a controversy on questions of law and religion, 
the pamphlets published in India are written in 
Sanskrit. There are Journals written in Sanskrit 
which must entirely depend for their support on 
readers who prefer that classical language to the 
vulgar dialects. There is The Pandii, published at 
Benares, containing not only editions of ancient 
texts, but treatises on modem subjects, reviews of 
books published in England, and controversial ar- 
ticles, all in Sanskrit. 

Another paper of the same kind is the Praina- 
Kamra-nandint, ' the Delight of lovers of old things,' 
published likewise at Benares, and full of valuable 
materials. 

There is also the Vidyodaya^ * the Rise of Know- 
ledge,' a Sanskrit journal published at Calcutta, 
which sometimes contains important articles. There 
are probably others, which I do not know. 

There is a Monthly Serial published at Bombay, 
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by M. Moreshwar Kunte, called the Shad-^arshana- 
Chinianikd, or 'Studies in Indian Philosophy,' giving 
the text of the ancient systems of philosophy, with 
commentaries and treatises, writtea in Sanskrit, 
though in this case accompanied by a Marathi and 
an English translation. 

Of the Rig-veda, the most ancient of Sanskrit 
books, two editions are now coming out in monthly 
numbers, the one published at Bombay, by what may 
be called the liberal party, the other at Pray&ga 
(Allahabad) by Day&nanda Sarasvatl, the represen- 
tative of Indian orthodoxy. The former gives a 
paraphrase in Sanskrit, and a Marathi and an English 
translation ; the latter a full explanation in Sanskrit, 
followed bya vernacular comnjentary. These Iwoks are 
published by subscription, and the list of subscribers 
among the natives of India is very considerable. 

There are other journals, which are chiefly written 
in the spoken dialects, euch as Bengali, Marathi, or 
Hindi ; but they contain occasional articles in San- 
skrit, as, for instance, the HarieA-andraAandrik^ 
published at Benares, the Tattvahodhint, published 
at Calcutta, and several more- 
It was only the other day that I saw in the lAberal, 
the journal of Keshub Chunder Sen's party, an ac- 
count of a meeting between Brahmavrata Samadhyayi, 
a Vedic scholar of Nuddea, and Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang, a M.A. of the University of Bombay. The 
one came from the east, the other from the west, yet 
both could converse fluently in Sanskrit'. 

Still more extraordinary is the number of Sanskrit 
texts, issuing from native presses, for which there 
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seems to be a large demand, for if we write for copies 
to be sent to England, we often find that, after a year 
or two, all the copies have been bought up in India 
itself. That would not be the case with Anglo-Saxon 
texts in England, or with Latin texts in Italy ! 

But more than this, we are told that the ancient 
epic poems of the Mahdbh^rata and EAm&yami are still 
recited in the temples for the benetit of visitors, and 
that in the villages large crowds assemble aroimd the 
Eathtaka, the reader of these ancient Sanskrit poems, 
oflen interrupting his recitations with tears and 
sighs, when the hero of the poem is sent into banish- 
ment, while when he returns to his kingdom, the 
houses of the village are adorned with lamps and 
garlands. Such a recitation of the whole of the Ma- 
h&bh^rata is said to occupy ninety days, or sometimes 
half a year\ The people at large require, no doubt, 
that the Brahman narrator (Kdthaka) should inter- 
pret the old poem, but there must be some few 
people present who understand, or imagine they 
understand, the old poetry of Vy4sa and Valmtki. 

There are thousands of Brahmans* even now, when 
so little inducement exists for Vedic studies, who 
know the whole of the Rig-veda by heart and can 
repeat it ; and what applies to the Rig-veda applies 
to many other books. 

But even if Sanskrit were more of a dead language 
than it really is, all the livuig languages of India, 

' 8ee R. G. Bhandarkar, Consideration of the date of the Mah4- 
bharata. Journal of the It A. 8. of Bomliay, 1872; Talboys 
Wheeler. History of India, iL 365, 572 ; Holtzmann, t)ber das 
alte indische Epos, idSi, p. i ; Phcar, The Aryan Village in India 
and Ceylon, p. 19. 

• Uibbert Lectures, p. 157. 
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both Aryan and Dravidian, draw their very life and 
soul from Sanskrit'. On this point, and on the great 
help that even a limited knowledge of Sanskrit would 
render in the acquisitiun of the vernaculars, I, and 
others better qualified than I am, have spoken so 
often, though without any practical effect,' that I 
need not speak again. Any Candidate who knows 
but the elements of Sanskrit grammar will well 
understand what I mean, whether his special ver- 
naoular may be Bengali, Hindustani, or even Tamil. 
To a classical scholar I can only say that between 
a Civil Servant who knows Sanskrit and Hindustani, 
and another who knows HinduHtani only, there is 
about the same difereoce in their power of form- 
ing an intelligent appreciation of India and its in- 
habitants, as there is between a traveller who visits 
Italy with a knowledge of Latin, and a party per- 
sonally conducted to Itome by Messrs. Cook and Co. 
Let us examine, however, the objection that San- 
skrit literature is a dead or an artificial literature, 
a little more carefully, in order to see whether there 
is not some kind of truth in it. Some jieople hold 
that the literary works which we possess in Sanskrit 
never had any real life at all, that they were alto- 
gether scholastic productions, and that therefore they 
can teach us nothing of what we really care for, namely 

' 'Every person •cqn>iut«d with the spoken ipeech of India 
knows perfectly well that its elevation lo the dignity nnd ubc- 
fulncM of written speech has depended, wul must still depend, 
npon its horrowing Urg«ly from it* parent or kindred source ; that 
no man who in ignorant of Arabic orSwuknt can write Hindustani 
or Bengali with elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the con- 
demnation of the classioal lung^age* to oblivion woald consign tbc 
dialects to utter helplessnecs and irrotrievable Larliarism.' H. II. 
Wilsoo, Asiatic Journal, Jan. 1836 ; vot six. p. 15. 
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the historical growth of the Hindu mind. Others 
maintain that at the present moment, at all events, 
uid after a century of English rule, Sanskrit litera- 
ture has ceased to be a motive power in India» and 
that it can teach us nothing of what is passing now 
through the Hindu mind and influencing it for good 
or for evil. 

Let us look at the fects. Sanskrit liteiuture is a 
wide and a vague term. If the Vedas, such as we 
now have them, were composed about 1 500 B.C., and 
if it is a fact that considerable works continue to be 
written in Sanskrit even now, we have before us a 
stream of literary activity extending over three 
thousand four hundred years. With tlie exception 
of China there is nothing like this in the whole 
world. 

It is diflScult to give an idea of the enormous 
extent and variety of that literature. We are only 
gradually becoming acquainted with the untold trea- 
sures which still exist in manuscripts, and with 
the titles of that still larger number of works which 
must have existed formerly, some of them being still 
quoted by writers of the last three or four centuries *. 

The Indian Government has of late years ordered 
a kind of bibliographical siu^ey of India to be made, 
and has sent some learned Sanskrit scholars, both 
European and native, to places where collections 
of Sanskrit MSS. are known to exist, in order to 
examine and catalogue them. Some of these cjita- 
logues have l)een published, and we learn from them 



* It would be a most useful work for any young scholar to draw 
op a list of Sanskrit lxx>k8 which are quoted by later writeri, but 
haTc Dot yet been met with in Indian libraries. 

O 2 
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that the number of separate works in Sanskrit, of 
which MSS. are 8till in existence, amounts to about 
10,000'. This is more, I believe, than the whole 
claesical literature of Greece and Italy put together. 
Much of it, no doubt, will be called mere rubbish ; 
but then you know that even in our days the 
writings of a very eminent philosopher have been 
called ' mere rubbish.' What I wiah you to see is 
this, that there runs through the whole history of 
India, through its three or four thousand years, a 
high road, or, it is perhaps more accurate to say. 
a high mountain-path of literature. It may be re- 
mote from the turmoil of the plain, hardly visible 
perhaps to the millions of human beings in their daily 
struggle of life. It may have been trodden by a few 
solitaiy wanderers only. But to the historian of the 
human race, to the student of the development of 
the human mind, those few solitary wanderers are 
after all the true repreBentatlves of India from age to 
age. Do not let us be deceived. The true history 
of the world must always be the history of the few ; 
and as we measure the Himilaya by the height of 
Mount Everest, we must take the true measure 
of India from the poets of the Veda, the sages 
of the Upajjishads, the founders of the Ved4nta 
and S&nkhya philosophies, and the authors of the 
oldest law-books, and not from the millions who are 
bom and die in their villages, and who have never 
for one moment been roused out of their drowsy 
dream of life. 

To large multitudes in India, no doubt, Sanskrit 
hlerature was not merely a dead Uteratxire, it was 
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simply non-existent ; but the same' might be said of 
almost every literature, and more particularly of the 
literatures of the ancient world. 

Still, even beyond this, I am quite prepared to ac- 
knowledge to a certain extent the truth of the state- 
ment, that a great portion of Sanskrit literature has 
never been living and national, in the same sense in 
which the Greek and Roman literatures reflected at 
times the life of a whole nation ; and it is quite true 
besides, that the Sanskrit books which are best known 
to the public at large, belong to what might correctly 
be called the Kenaissance period of Indian literature, 
when those who wrote Sanskrit had themselves to 
le<am the language, as we learn Latin, and were 
conscious that they were writing for a learned and 
cultivated public only, and not for the people at 
large. 

This will require a fuller explanation. 

We may divide the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
beginning with the Rig-veda and ending with Day4- 
nanda*s Introduction to liis edition of the Rig-veda, 
his by no means iminteresting Rig-veda-bhiimik4, into 
two great periods : that preceding the great Turanian 
invasion, and that following it. 

Tlie former comprises the Vedic literature and the 
ancient literature of Buddhism, the latter all the rest. 

If I call the invasion which is generally called the 
invasion of the iSakas, or the Scythians, or Indo-Scy- 
thians, or Turushkas, the Turanian invaswn^ it is 
fiimjjly l)ecau8e I do not as yet wish to commit myself 
njure than I can help as to the nationality of the 
trilK*8 who took possession of India, or, at least, of 
the government of India, from about the first century 
ac. to the third century a.d. 
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They are beet known by the name of Yueh-chi, tliis 
being the name by which they are called in Chinese 
chronicles. These Chinese chronicles form the prin- 
cipal source from which we derive our knowledge of 
these tribes, both before and after their invasion of 
India. Many theories have been started as to their re- 
lationsliip with other races. They are described aa of 
pink and white complexion and as shooting from horse- 
leck; and as there was some similarity between their 
Chinese name Yueh-chi and the Gothi or Gotkg, they 
were identified by Remusat ' with those German tribes, 
and by others with the Getae, the neighbours of the 
Goths, Tod went even a step further, and traced 
the Qkta ill India and tlie Rajputa back to the Yueh- 
chi and Getae'K Some liglit may come in time out 
of all this darkness, but for the present we must be 
satisfied with the fact that, between the first century 
before and the third century after our era, the 
greatest poUtical revolution took place in India owing 
to the repeated iriroads of Turanian, or, to use a still 
leas objectionable terra, of Northern tribes. Their 
presence in India, recorded by Chinese historians, is 
fully confirmed by coins, by inscriptions, and by the 
traditional history of the country, such as it is ; but 
to my mind nothing attests the presence of these 
foreign invaders more clearly than the break, or, I 
could almost say, the blank in the Brahmanical litera- 
ture of India from the first century before to the 
third century after our era \ 

' Recberohea nr lea UngiMS Tutkraa, i8ao, toI. L p. 317 ; 
Luwn, I. A., Tol. ii. p. 359. 

* Lnmcii, who at firat ivjacted the identification of Gata uiil 
Yaeh-cht, waa alt«rwarda inclined to accept it. 

* Sm Not* E. 
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If we cousider the political and social state of that 
country, we can easily understand what would happen 
in a case of invasion and conquest by a warlike race. 
The invaders would take possession of the strongholds 
or castles, and either remove the old Rajahs, or make 
them their vassals and agents. Everything else 
would then go on exactly as before. The rents 
would be paid, the taxes collected, and the life of 
the villagers, that is, of the great majority of the 
people of India, would go on almost xmdisturbed by 
tlie cliange of government The only people who 
might suffer would be, or, at all events, might be the 
priestly caste, unless they should come to terms with 
the new conquerors. The priestly caste, however, 
was also to a great extent the literary caste, and the 
absence of their old patrons, the native Rajahs, might 
well produce for a time a complete cessation of literary 
activity. The rise of Buddhism and its formal 
adf>ption by King A«oka had already considerably 
shaken the power and influence of the old Brahmanic 
hierarchy. The Northern conquerors, whatever their 
religion may have been, were certainly not believers 
in the Veda. They seem to have made a kind of com- 
promise with Buddhism, and it is probably due to that 
compromise, or to an amalgamation of 6*aka legends 
with Buddhist doctrines, that wo owe the so-called 
^[ah4y4na form of Buddhism, — and more particularly 
the AmitAbha worship, — which was finally settled at 
the Council under Kanishka, one of the Turanian nilers 
of India in the first centurv A. D. 

If then we divide the whole of Sanskrit liter- 
ature into these two periods, the one anterior to 
the great Turanian invasion, the other posterior to 
it, we may call the literature of the former period 
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ancient and natural, that of the latter modern and 
artificial. 

Of the former period we possess, first, what has 
been called the Veda, i. e. Knowledge, in the widest 
sense of the word — a considerable mass of literature, 
yet evidently a wreck only, saved out of a general 
deluge ; secondly, the works collected in the Buddliist 
Tripi/aka, now known to us chiefly in what is called 
the P&li dialect, the Githa dialects, and Sanskrit, and 
probably much added to in later times. 

The second period of Sanskrit literature compre- 
hends everything else. Both periods may be subdi- 
vided again, but this does not concern us at present. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that the literature 
of the second period, the modem Sanskrit hterature, 
never was a living or national literature. It here 
and tliere contains remnants of earlier times, adapted 
to the literary, religious, and moral tastes of a later 
period ; and whenever we are able to disentangle 
those ancient elements, they may serve to throw 
light on the past, and, to a certain extent, supplement 
what has been lost in the literature of the Vedic 
times. The metrical Law-books, for instance, contain 
old materials which existed during the Vedic period, 
partly in prose, as Siltras, partly in more ancient 
metres, as 6&th^. The Epic poems, the Mah4bli&rata 
and RdmAyana, have taken the place of the old 
Itih&sas and Akhydnas. The Pur&nas, even, may 
contain materials, though much altered, of what wilb 
called in Vedic literature the Purina'. 

But the great mass of that later literature is 
artificial or scholaatic, full of interesting compoeitiooa, 

* Hibbert Lectnrea, p. 154, i>ot«. 
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and by no means devoid of originality and occasional 
t>^^uty ; yet, with all that, curious only, and appealing 
to the interests of the Oriental scholar far more than 
the broad human sympathies of the historian and the 
philosopher. 

It is different with the ancient literature of India, 
the literature dominated by the Vedic and the Bud- 
dhistic religions. That literature opens to us a chapter 
in what has been called the Education of the Human 
Ilace, to which we can find no parallel anywhere 
else. Whoever cares for the historical growth of our 
language, that is, of our thoughts ; whoever cares for 
the first intelligible development of religion and 
mythology ; whoever cares for the first foundation of 
what in later times we call the sciences of astronomy, 
metronomy, grammar, and etymology; whoever cares 
for the first intimations of philosoj)hical thought, for 
the first attc?mi)ts at regulating family life, village 
life, and stiite life, as founded on religion, ceremonial, 
tradition and contract (samaya) — must in future pay 
the same attention to the literature of the Vedic period 
as to the literatures of Greece and Rome and German v. 

As to the lessons which the early literature of 
Buddhism may teach us, I need not dwell on them 
at j»resent. If I may judge from the numerous 
questions that are addressed to me with regard to 
that religion and its striking coincidences with Chris- 
tianity, Buddliism luis already become a subject of 
general interest, and will and ought to l)ecome so 
more and more \ On that whole class of literature, 
however, it is nut mv intention to dwell in this short 
cc»ur8e of Lectures, which can hardlv suffice even for 

» Note F. 
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a geneml survey of Vedic literature, and for an 
elucidution of the principal lessons which, I t)iink, 
we may learn from the Hvmns. the Brihnianas, the 
tJpaiiisliads, and the Sdtras. 

It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature 
became first known to the learned public in Euro|)e 
through specimens belonging to the second, or, what 
I called, the Renaissance period. The BhagavadgitA, 
the plays of K41id4ea, such as Sakuntali or Urvaat, 
a few episodes from the MalifLbliirata and KAm^ana, 
such as those of Nala and the Ya(/»adattabadha, the 
fables of the Hitopadeea, and the sentences of BhartW- 
hari are. no doubt, extremely curious ; and as, at the 
time when tbey first became known in Europe, they 
were represented to lie of extreme antiquity, and the 
work of a people formerly supposed to be quite 
incapable of high literary efforts, they naturally 
attracted the attention of men such as Sir William 
Jones in England, Herder and Goethe in Germany, 
who were pleased to speak of them in terras of highest 
admiration. It was the fashion at that time to speak 
of K^id&sa,as, for instance, Alexander von Humboldt 
did even in so recent a work as bis Kosmos, as ' the 
great contemporary of Virgil and Horace, who lived 
at the splendid Court of Vikramlditya,' this Vikra- 
m&ditya being supposed to be the founder of the 
Samvat era, 56 B.C. But all this is now changed. 
Wlioever the Vikramiditya was who is supposed to 
have defeated the Sakas, and to have founded another 
era, the Samvat era, 56 b.c., he certainly did not live in 
the first century B. c. Nor are the Indiana looked upon 
any longer as an illiterate race, and their poetry as 
popular and artless. On the contrary, they are judged 
DOW by the same standards aa Peniians and Aiabs, 
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Italians or French ; and, measured by that standard, 
8Qc}i wijrks as K^liddsas plays are not superior to 
many plays that have long been allowed to rest in 
dust and peace on the shelves of our libraries. 
Their antiquity is no longer believed in by any critical 
Sanskrit scholar. K41idAsa is mentioned with Bhd- 
ravi as a famous poet in an inscription ' dated a. d. 
585-6 (507 jSaka era), and for the present I see no 
reason to place him much earlier. As to the Laws 
of Manu, which used to be assigned to a fabulous 
antiquity ^ and are so still sometimes by those who 
write at random or at second-hand, I doubt whether, 
in their present form, they can be older than the 
fourth century of our era, nay I am quite prepared 
to see an even later date assigned to them. I know 
this will seem heresy to many Sanskrit scholars, 
but we must try to be honest to ourselves. Is 
there any evidence to constrain us to assign the 
M4nava-dharma-«dstra, such as we now possess it, 
written in continuous 6'Iokas, to anv date anterior 
to 300 A.D. '? And if there is not, why should we not 
openly state it, challenge opposition, and feel grate- 
ful if our doubts can be removed ? 

That Manu was a name of high legal authority 
before that time, and that Manu and the M&navam are 
frequently quoted in the ancient lej:^l SCitras, is quite 
true ; but this serves only to confirm the conviction 
that the literature which succeeded the Turanian 



* Published by Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, 1H76, pp. 68-73, 
and firht mentioned by Dr. Bkao Daji, Joamal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Branch, vol. ix. 

' Sir William Jones fixed their date at 1280 B.C.; Elphinstone 
aa 900 B.C. It has recently been stated that they could not reahon- 
ably be placed kter than the fifth century B.C. 
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invasion is full of wrecks saved from the intervening 
deluge. If what we call the Laws ofManu had really 
existed as a Code of Laws, like the Code of Justinian, 
during previous centuries, is it likely that it should 
nowhere have been quoted and appealed to 1 

Varihamihira (wlio died 587 a.d.) refers to Manu 
several times, but not to a M4nava-dharma-«datra; 
and the only time where he seems actually to quote 
a number of verses from Manu, these verses are not 
to be met with in our text '. 



' A very nwful indication of the af;e of the DharmS'Cifitras. ns 
compared with the metrical Dharnia-fastras or Stunhitas, is t^i be 
found in the presence or absence ia tbctn of Any refereuce to written 
documents. Such written documents, if they eiiBted, could hardly 
be passed over in silence in law-books, [>articularly when the nature 
of witnesses is discussed in support of louu, pledges, tXc. Now we see 
that in treating of the law of debt and debtors *, the Dharma-slitnu 
of GautamA, Baudbfiyana, and A[>astamba never mention evidence in 
writing, Vasishtia only refers to written evidence, but in a passage 
which may be interpolated t, considering that in other refipecle his 
treatment of the law of debt is very crude. Manu's metrical code 
shows bere again its usual character. It is eridently based on 
Ancient originals, and when it simply reproduces them, gives us the 
impression of great antiquity. But it freely admits more modem in- 
gredients, and does so in our case. It speaks of witnesses, fixes tlieir 
minimum Dumber at three, and discut'scs very minutely their qoatifi- 
caXions and diaqualilications, witliout saying a word about written 
documents. But in one place (VIII. 168) it speaks of the valuelesaneu 
of written agreements obtained by furce,tbu8 recognising the practical 
employment ofwriting for commercial transactions. Professor Jolly I. 
it is true, suggests that this verse may be a lat«r adilition, particu- 
larly as it occurs fotuUm verbu la Narada (IV. 55); but the final 
composition of Hanu's SamhitS, sucJi as we possess it, can hardly 
Im referred to a period when writing was not yet used, at all events 
rcial purposes. Uanu's Law-book is older than Va^na- 



* tlber das ludische Schuldrecltt von J. Jolly, )i. 191. 
t Jolly, Lap. 333, J L. e. p. 190. 
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I believe it will be found that the century in which 
Var&hamihara lived and wrote was the age of the 
literary Renaissance in India. That KftlidAsa and 
BIi4ravi were famous at that time, we know from the 
evidence of inscriptiona We also know that during 
that century the fame of Indian literature had reached 
Persia, and that the King of Persia, Khosru Nushir- 
van, sent his physician, Barzdl, to India, in order to 
translate the fables of the Fa^^atantra, or rather 
their original, from Sanskrit into Fahlavi. The 
famous ' Nine Gems,' or * the nine classics,' as we 
should say, have been referred, at least in part, to 
the same age \ and I doubt whether we shall be able 
to assign a much earlier date to anything we possess 
of Sanskrit literature, excepting always the Vedic and 
Buddhistic writings. 

Although the specimens of this modem Sanskrit 
literature, when they first became known, served to 
arouse a general interest, and serve even now to keep 
alive a certain supei-ficial sympathy for Indian litera- 
ture, more serious students had soon disposed of 
these compositions, and while gladly admitting their 
claim to be called pretty and attractive, could not 
think of allowing to Sanskrit literature a place among 



valkya's, in which writing has Wome a familiar subject. Vishnu 
often agrees literally with Ydf/navalkya, while Narada, as showing 
the fullest development of the law of debt, is most likely the 
latest *. 

See Bnliatsamhita, ed. Kern, pref. p. 43 ; Journal of the 
R. A* 8., 1875, p. 106. 

' Kern, Preface to Brihataamhita, p. 20. 



* Jolly, 1. c. p. 32a. He places Katyayana and Brthaspati afUr 
Narada, {K>sKihly Vyafa and Harita also. See also Stenzler, Z. d. 
D. M. G. ix. 664. 
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the world-literaturea, a place by the side of Greek 
id Latin, Italian, French, English or German. 
There was indeed a time when people bt^n to 
imagine that all that was worth knowing about 
Indian literature was known, and that the only 
ground on which Sanskrit coidd claim a place among 
the recognised branches of learning in a Univei^ 
sity was its usefulness for the study of the Science 
of Language. 

At that very time, however, now about forty years 
ago, a new 6tart was made, which has given to 
Sanskrit scholarship an entirely new character. The 
chief author of that movement was Bumouf, then 
Professor at the College de France in Paris, an 
excellent scholar, but at the same time a man of 
wide views and true historical instincts, and the last 
man to vraste his life on mere Nalas and S^akuntal^s. 
Being brought up in the old traditions of the classical 
school in France (his father was the author of the 
well-known Greek Grammar), then for a time a 
promising young barrister, with influential friends 
such as Guizot. Thiers, Mignet, Villemain, at his 
side, and with a brilliant future Iwfore him, he was 
not likely to spend lus life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. 
What he wanted when he threw himself on Sanskrit 
was history, human history, world-history, and with 
an unerring grasp he laid hold of Vedic literature 
and Buddhist literature, as the two stepping-stones 
in the alough of Indian literature. He died young, 
and has left a few arches only of the building he 
wished to rear. But his spirit lived on in his pupils 
and his friends, and few would deny that the first 
impulse, directly nr indirectly, to all that has been 
accomplished since by the students of Vedic and 
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Buddhist literatiire, was given by Bumouf and his 
lectures at the ColUge de France. 

What then, you may ask, do we find in that 
ancient Sanskrit literature and cannot find anywhere 
else ? My answer is, We find there the Aryan man, 
whom we know in his various characters, as Greek, 
Roman, German, Celt* and Slave, in an entirely new 
character. Whereas in his migrations northward his 
active and political energies are called out and 
brought to their highest perfection, we find the 
other side of the human character, the passive and 
meditative, carried to its fvdlest growth in India. 
In some of the hymns of the Rig-veda we can still 
watch an earlier phase. We see the Aryan tribes 
taking possession of the land, and under the guidance 
of such warlike gods as Indra and the Maruts, de- 
fending their new homes against the assaults of the 
black-nkinned aborigines as weU as against the in- 
roads of later Aryan colonists. But that period of 
war soon came to an end, and when the great mass 
of the people had once settled down in their home- 
steads, the military and political duties seem to have 
been monopolised by what we call a caste \ that is 



' During times of conquest and migration, such as are repre- 
sented to us in the hymns of the Rig-veda, the system of castes, as it 
is described, for instance, in tlie Laws of Manu, would have been a 
simple impossibility. It is doubtful whether such a system was 
ever more than a social ideal, but even for such an ideal the 
materials would have been wanting during the {>eriod when the 
Ar^as were first taking possession of the land of the Seven Riven. 
On the other hand, even during that early period, there must have 
been a division of labour, and hence we expect to find and do find 
in the gramas of the Five Nations, warriort, sometimes called 
nobles, leaders, kings; eounmIlar$, sometimes called priests, pro- 
phets, judges ; and working men, whether ploughers, or builders, or 
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by a small aristocracy, while the great majority of 
the people were satisfied with spending their days 
within the narrow spheres of their villages, little con- 
cerned about the outside world, and content witli 
the gifta that nature bestowed on them, without 
much hibonr. We read in the Mah4bhd,rdta {XIII. 
22) ; 

'There is fruit on the trees in every forest, whicli 
every one who likes may pluck without trouble. 
There is cool and sweet water in the pure rivers here 
and there. There is a soft bed made of the twigs of 
beautiful creepers. And yet wretched people suffer 
pain at the door of the rich !' 

At first sight we may feel inclined to call this 
quiet enjoyment of life, this mere looking on, a 
degeneracy rather than a growth. It seems so dif- 
ferent from what we think life ought to lie. Yet, 
from a higher point of view it may appear that those 
Southern Aryans have chosen the good part, or at 
least the part good for them, while we. Northern 
Aryans, have been careful and troubled about many 
things. 

It is at all events a problem worth considering 
whether, as there is in nature a South and a North, 
there are not two hemispheres also in human nature, 
Iwth worth developing — the active, combative, and 
political on one side, the passive, meditative, and 
philosophical on the other ; and for the solution of 
that problem no literature furnishes such ample ma- 
terials as that of the Teda, beginning with the 
Hymns and ending with the Upanishads. We enter 



ro>d-indier>. These three divUtong we con clearly perci'ive even !i 
the ckrly hymns of the Big-Todii. 
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into a new world — not always an attractive one, least 
of all to us ; but it possesses one charm, it is real, it 
is of natural growth, and like everything of natural 
growth, I believe it had a hidden purpose, and was 
intended to teach us some kind of lesson that is 
worth learning, and that certainly we could learn 
nowhere else. We are not called upon either to admire 
or to despise that ancient Yedic literature ; we have 
simply to study and to try to understand it. 

There have been silly persons who have repre- 
sented the development of the Indian mind as supe- 
rior to any other, nay, who would make us go back 
to the Veda or to the sacred writings of the Buddhists 
in order to find there a truer religion, a purer morality^ 
and a more sublime philosophy than oiur own. I shall 
not even mention the names of these writers or the 
titles of their works. But I feel equally impatient 
when I see other scholars criticising the ancient lite- 
rature of India as if it were the work of the nine- 
teenth century, as if it represented an enemy that 
muKt be defeated, and that can claim no mercy at 
our hands. That the Veda is full of childish, silly, 
even to our minds monstrous conceptions, who would 
deny? But even these monstrosities are interest- 
ing and instructive ; nay, many of them, if we can 
but make allowance for different ways of thought and 
langtiage, contain germs of truth and rays of light, 
all the more striking, because breaking upon us 
through the veil of the darkest night. 

Here lies the general, the truly human interest 
which the ancieiU literature of India possesses, and 
which gives it a claim on the attention, nut only of 
Oriental scholars or of students of ancient history, 
but of every educated man and woman. 

H 
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There are problems which we may put aside for a 
time, aye, which we must put aside while engaged 
each in our own hard struggle for life, but which 
will recur for all that, and which, whenever they do 
recur, will stir us more deeply than we hke to cod- 
feea to others, or even to ourselves. It 1*3 true that 
with us one day only out of seven is set apart for rest 
and meditation, and for the consideration of what the 
Greeks called ra liiytrra — 'the greatest thingB,' It is 
true that that seventh day also is passed by many of 
us either in mere church-going routine or in thought- 
less rest. But whether on week-days or on Sundays, 
whether in youth or in old age, there are moments, 
rare though they be, yet for all that the most critical 
moments of our life, when the old simple questions 
of humanity return to us in all their intensity, and 
we ask ourselves. What are we ■? WTiat is this life 
on earth meant for ? Are we to have no rest here, 
but to be always toihng and building up our own 
happiness out of the ruins of the happiness of our 
neighbours ? And when we have made our home on 
earth as comfortable as it can he made with steam 
and gas and electricity, are we really so much hap- 
pier than the Hindu in his primitive homestead ? 

With us, afi I said just now, in these Northern 
climates, where life is and always must be a struggle, 
and a hard struggle too, and where accumulation of 
wealth has become almost a necessity to guard against 
the uncertainties of old age or the accidents inevitable 
in our complicated social life, with ut-, I say, and in our 
society, hours of rest and meditation are hut few and 
far between. It was the same a« long as we know 
the history of the Teutonic races ; it was tlie same 
even with Homans and Greeks. The European cUmate 
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with its long cold winters, in many places also the 
difficulty of cultivating the soil, the conflict of in- 
terests between small communities, has developed 
the instinct of self-preservation (not to say, self- 
indulgence) to such an extent that most of the vir- 
tues and most of the vices of European society can 
be traced back to that source. Our own character 
was formed under these influences, by inheritance, by 
education, by necessity. We all lead a fighting-life ; 
our highest ideal of life is a fighting-life. We work 
till we can work no longer, and are proud, like old 
horses, to die in harness. We point with inward 
satisfaction to what we and our ancestors have 
achieved by hard work, in founding a family, or a 
business, a town or a state. We point to the mar- 
vels of what we call civilisation— our splendid cities, 
our high-roads and bridges, our ships, our railways, 
our telegraphs, our electric light, our pictures, our 
statues, our music, our theatres. We imagine we 
have made life on earth quite j)erfect ; in some cases 
so perfect that we are almost sorry to leave it again. 
But the lesson which both Brahmans and Buddhists 
are never tired of teaching is that this life is but a 
journey from one village to another, and not a resting- 
place. Thus we read * : 

• As a man journeying to another village may enjoy 
a nights rest in the oj>en air, but, after leaving his 
resting-place, proceeds again on his journey the next 
day, thus father, mother, wife, and wealth are all but 
like a night's rest to us — wise people do not cling to 
them for ever.' 

Instead of simply despising this Indian view of 
life, might we not pause for a moment and consider 

^ Bochtlingk, SprUche, 5101. 
II 2 
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whether their philosophy of life is entirely wrong, 
and ours entirely right ; whether this earth was 
really meant for work only (for with us pleasure also 
has been changed into work), for constant hurry and 
flurry ; or whether we, sturdy Northern Aryans, might 
not have been satisBed with a little less of work, and 
a little less of so-called pleasure, but with a little 
more of thought, and a little more of rest. For, short 
as our Ufe is, we are not mere Ma^'flies that are bom 
in the morning to die at night. We have a past to 
look back to and a future to look forward to, and it 
may be that some of the riddles of the future find 
their solution in the wisdom of the past. 

Then why should we always fix our eyes on the 
present only 1 Why should we always be racing, 
whether for wealth or for power or for fame ? Why 
should we never rest and be thankful ? 

I do not deny that the manly vigour, the silent 
endurance, the public spirit, and the private virtues 
too of the citizens of European states represent one 
side, it may be a very important side, of the destiny 
which man has to fulfil on earth. 

But there is surely another side of our nature, and 
possibly another destiny open to man in Lis journey 
across this life^ which should not be entirely Ignored. 
If we turn our eyes to the East, and particularly to 
India, where life is, or at all events was, no very 
severe struggle, where the climate was mild, the soil 
fertile, where vegetable food in small quantities 
sufficed to keep the body iu healtli and strength, 
where the simplest hut or cave in a forest was 
all the shelter required, and where social Ufe never 
Hsaiuned the gigantic, aye monstrous proportions of 
a Loudon or Paris, but fulfilled itself within the 
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narrow boundaries of village communities, — ^was it 
not, I say, natural there, or, if you like, was it not 
intended there, that another side of human nature 
should be developed — not the active, the combative 
and acquisitive, but the passive, the meditative and 
reflective? Can we wonder that the Aryans who 
stepped as strangers into some of the happy fields 
and valleys along the Indus or the Gktnges should 
have looked upon life as a perpetual Sunday or 
Holyday, or a kind of Long Vacation, delightful 
so long as it lasts, but which must come to an end 
sooner or later ? Why should they have accumulated 
wealth ? why should they have built palaces ? why 
should they have toiled day and night? After 
having provided fix>m day to day for tlie small 
necessities of the body, they thought they had the 
right, it may be the duty, to look round upon this 
strange exile, to look inward upon themselves, upward 
to something not themselves, and to see whether 
they could not understand a little of the true purport 
of that mystery which we call life on earth. 

Of course tee should call such notions of life dreamy, 
unreal, impractical, but may not tJiey look upon our 
notions of life as short-sighted, fusBy, and, in the end, 
most unpractical, because involving a sacrifice of life 
for the sake of life ? 

No <loubt these are both extreme views, and they 
have hardly ever l>een held or realised in that extreme 
form by any nation, whether in the East or in the 
West. We are not always plodding — we sometimes 
allow ourselves an hour of rest and peace and thought — 
nor were the ancient people of India always dreaming 
and meditating on Ta fieyicrra, on the great problems 
of life, but, when called upon, we know that they too 
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could 6ght like heroes, and that, without machinery, 
they could by patient toil raise even the meanest 
handiwork into a work of art. a real joy to the maker 
and to tlie buyer. 

All then that I wish to put clearly before you 
IB this, that the Arj'an man, who had to fulfil his 
mission in India, might natunilly be deficient in many 
of the practical and fighting virtues, which were de- 
veloped in the Northern Aryans by the very struggle 
without which they could not have survived, but 
that his life on earth had not therefore been entirely 
wasted. His very view of life, though we camiot 
adopt it in this Northern cHmate, may yet act as 
a lesson and a warning to us, not, for the sake of 
life, to sacrifice the highest objects of life. 

The greatest conqueror of antiquity stood in silent 
wonderment before the Indian Gymnosojihists, regret- 
ting that he coidd not conimunicate with tliem in 
their own language, and that their wisdom could not 
reach htm except through the contaminating channels 
of sundry interpreters. 

That need not be so at present. Sanskrit iB no 
longer a difficult language, and I can assure every 
young Indian Civd Ser\'ant tliat if he will hut go 
to the fountain-heiid of Indian wisdom, he will find 
there, among much that is strange and useless, some 
lessons of life which are worth learning, and which 
we in our haste are too apt to forget or to despise. 

Let me read you a few sayings only, which you 
may still hear repeated in India when, after the heat 
of the day, the old and the young assemble together 
under the shadow of their village tree — sayings which 
to them seem truth, to us, I fear, mere truism I 

' As all have to sleep together laid low in the 
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earth, why do foolish people wish to injure one 
another * ? 

'A man seeking for eternal happiness (moksha) 
might obtain it by a hundredth part of the suflTer- 
iiigs which a foolish man endures in the pursuit of 
riches-. 

• Poor men eat more excellent bread than the rich : 
for hunger gives it sweetness '. 

'Our body is like the foam of the sea, our life like 
a bird, our company with those whom we love does 
not last for ever ; why then sleepest thou, my son * ? 

' As two logs of wood meet upon the ocean and then 
separate again, thus do living creatures meet *. 

•Our meeting with wives, relations, and finends 
occurs on our journey. Let a man therefore see 
clearly where he is, whither he will go, what he is, 
why tarrying here, and why grieving for anything*. 

•Family, wife, children, our very body and our 
wealth, they all pass away. They do not belong to us. 
What then is ours ? Our good and our evil deeds ^ 

• When thou goest away from here, no one will 
follow thee. Only thy good and thy evil deeds, they 
will follow thee wherever thou goest*. 

' Whatever act, good or bad, a man performs, of that 
by necessity he receives the recompense*. 

•According to the Veda*** the soul (life) is eternal, 
but the body of all creatures is perishable. When 
the body is destroyed, the soul departs elsewhere, 
fettered bv tlie bonds of our works. 

' Muhabh. XL 121. • PaiUat. II. 127 (117). 

' Mahal)h. V. 1 144. * Mahiibb. XII. 12050. 

• L. c. XII. 869. • L. c. XII. 872. 

• L. c, XII. 12453. * I^- c- ^^^' '^45^' 

• L. c. III. 13846 (239). »<» L. c III. 13864. 
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'If I know Ihat my own body is not mine, and yet 
that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is both 
mine and thine, no harm can happen then'. 

'Ab a man puta on new garments in this world, 
throwing aside tliose which he formerly wore, even 
so the Self of man puts on new bodies which are in 
accordance with his acts '. 

'No weapons will hurt the Self of man, no fire will 
bom it, no water moisten it, no wind will dry it up. 

'It is not to be hurt, not to be burnt, not to be 
moistened, not to be dried up. It is imperishable, 
unchanging, immoveable, without beginning. 

'It is said to be immaterial, passing all understand- 
ing, and unchangeable. If you know the Self of man 
to be all this, grieve not. 

'There is nothing higher than the attainment of 
the knowledge of the Self*. 

' All living creatures are the dwelling of the Self who 
lies enveloped in matter, who is immortJil, and spot- 
less. Those who worship the Self, the immoveable, 
living in a moveable dwelling, become immortal 

'Despising everything else, a wise man should 
strive after the knowledge of the Self.' 

We shall have to return to this subject again, for 
this knowledge of the Self is really the Veddnta, that 
is, the end, the highest goal of the Veda. The highest 
wisdom of Greece was ' to know ourselves ;' the 
highest wisdom of India is 'to know our Self." 

If I were aaked to indicate by one word the dis- 
tingaiahing feature of the Indian character, as I have 

' Kim. NtliB, 1, 13 (Boehtlingk, 918). 

' Viiibnu-iutrafl XX. 50-53. 

■ ApuUmba Dharma-btJlnks L 8, ai. 
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here tried to sketch it, I should say it was transcen- 
dent, using that word, not in its strict technical 
sense, as fixed by Kant, but in its more general 
acceptation, as denoting a mind bent on transcending 
the limits of empirical knowledge. There are minds 
perfectly satisfied with empirical knowledge, a know- 
ledge of facts, well ascertained, well classified, and 
well labelled. Such knowledge may assume very 
vast proportions, and, if knowledge is power, it may 
impart great power, real intellectual power to the 
man who can wield and utilise it. Our own age is 
proud of that kind of knowledge, and to be content 
with it, and never to attempt to look beyond it, is, I 
believe, one of the happiest states of mind to be in. 

But, for all that, there is a Beyond, and he who 
has once caught a glance of it, is like a man who has 
gazed at the sun — wherever he looks, everywhere 
he sees the image of the sun. Speak to him of finite 
things, and he will teU you that the Finite is impos- 
sible and meaningless without the Infinite. Speak to 
him of death, and he wiU call it birth ; speak to him 
of time, and he will call it the mere shadow of eter- 
nity. To us the senses seem to be the organs, the 
tools, the most powerful engines of knowle<lge ; to 
him they are, if not actually deceivers, at all events 
heaNy fetters, checking the flight of the spirit. To 
us this earth, this life, all that we see, and liear, and 
touch is certain. Here, we feel, is our home, here lie 
our duties, here our pleasures. To him this earth is 
a thing that once was not, and that again will ceaae 
to be ; this life is a short dream from which we shall 
soon awake. Of nothing he professes greater ijijnor- 
ance than of what to others seems to be most ctTtain, 
namely what we see, and hear, and touch ; and as to 
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our home, wherever that may be, he knows that 
certainly it is not here. 

Do not suppose that such men are mere dreamers. 
Far from it ! And if we can only bring ourselves to be 
quite honeet to ourselves, we shall have to confess that 
at times we all have been visited by these transcen- 
dental aspirations, and have been able to underetand 
what Wordsworth meant when he spoke of those 

' Olietlnate qnpsttoniugs 
Of sense nnJ outwnrd tilings, 
Fallings from us, vnnUbingH ; 
Blank misgivings of a creuturo 
Hoviug ulwut in worlJa not realised.' 

The transcendent temperament acquired no doubt 
a more complete supremacy in the Indian character 
than anywhere else : but no nation, aud no individual, 
is entirely without that ' yearning beyond ; ' indeed we 
all know it under a more familiar name — namely, 
Eeliffion, 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish between 
religion and a religion, quite as much as in another 
branch of philosophy we have to distinguish between 
language and a language or many limguages. A 
man may accept a religion, he may be converted to 
the Christian religion, and he may change his own 
particular religion from time to time, just as he may 
speak different languages. But in order to have a 
religion, a man must have religion. He must once 
at least in his life have looked beyond the horizon of 
this world, and carried away in his mtnd an impres- 
Bion of the Infinite, which will never leave him again. 
A being satiafieti with the world of sense, UDconscious 
of its finite nature, undisturbed by the limited or 
negative character of all perceptions of the senses. 
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would be incapable of any religious concepts. Only 
when the finite character of all human knowledge 
has been perceived is it possible for the human mind 
to conceive that which is beyond the Finite, call it 
what you like, the Beyond, the Unseen, the Infinite, 
the Supernatural, or the Divine. That step must 
have been taken before religion of any kind becomes 
possible. What kind of religion it will be, depends 
on the character of the race which elaborates it, its 
surroundings in nature, and its experience in history. 

Now we may seem to know a great many religions 
— I speak here, of course, of ancient religions only, of 
what are sometimes called national or autochthonous 
religions — not of those founded in later times by 
individual prophets or reformers. 

Yet, among those ancient religions we seldom 
know, what after all is the most important point, 
their origin and their gnidual growth. Tlie Jewish 
religion is represented to us as perfect and complete 
from the very first, and it is with great diflSculty 
that we can discover its real beginnings and its his- 
torical growth. And take the Greek and the Roman 
religions, take the religions of the Teutonic, Slavonic 
or Celtic tribes, and you will find that their period of 
growth has always piissed, long l>efore we know 
them, and that from the time we know them, all 
their changes are purely metamnrphic — changes in 
form of sulttitances ready at hand. 

Now let us look to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
With them, first of all, religion was not only one 
interest by the side of many. It was the all-al)Horb- 
ing interest ; it embraced not only worship and 
prayer, but what we aJl philosophy, morality, law, 
and government, — all was pervaded by religion. 
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Their wliole life was to them a religion — everything 
else was, as it were, a mere concession made to the 
ephemeral requirements of this life. 

What then can we learn from the ancient religioua 
literature of India — or from the Veda ? 

It requires no very profound knowledge of Greek 
religion and Greek language to discover in the Greek 
deities the original outlines of certiiin physical phe- 
nomena. Every schoolboy knows that in Zeus there 
is something of the sky, in Poseidon of tlie sea, in 
Hades of the lower world, in ApoUo of the sun, in 
ArtemU of the moon, in Hephiestos of the fire. But 
for all that, there is, from a Greek point of view, a 
very considerable difference between Ze^ie and the 
sky, between Poseidon and tlie sea, between ApoUo 
and tiie sun, between Artemis and the moon. 

Now what do we find in the Veda 1 No doubt 
here and there a few philosophical hymns which have 
been quoted so often that people have begun to ima- 
gbe that the Veda is a kind of collection of Orphic 
hymns. We also find some purely mythological 
hymns, in which the Devas or gods have assumed 
nearly as much dramatic personality as in the Ho- 
meric hymna 

But the great majority of Vedic hymns consista in 
simple invocations of die fire, the wat«r, the sky, 
the sun, and the storms, often under the same names 
which afterwards became the proper names of Hindu 
deities, but as yet nearly free from all that can be 
called irrational or mytliological. There ia nothing 
irrational, nothing I mean we cannot enter into or 
sympathise with, in ix»ople imploring the stonna to 
cease, or the sky to rain, or the sun to shine. I say 
tiiere is nutluug irrational in it, thongh perhaps it 
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might be more accurate to say that there is nothing 
in it that would surprise anybody who is acquainted 
with the growth of human reason, or, at all events, of 
childish reason. It does not matter how we call the ten- 
dency of the childish mind to confound the manifesta- 
tion with that which manifests itself, effect with cause, 
act with agent Call it Animism, Personification, 
Metaphor, or Poetry, we all know what is meant by 
it, in the most general sense of all these names ; we 
all know tliat it exists, and the youngest child who 
beats the chair against which he has fallen, or who 
scolds his dog, or who sings, * Rain, rain, go to Spain*' 
can teach us that, however irrational all this may 
seem to us, it is |)erfectly rational, natural, aye in- 
evitable in the first periods, or the childish age of 
the human mind. 

Now it is exactly this period in the growth of 
ancient religion, which was always presupposed, or 
postulated, but was absent everywhere else, that is 
clearly put Ix^fore us in the hymns of the Rig-veda. 
It is this ancient chapter in the history of the human 
mind which has been preserved to us in Indian lite- 
rature, while we look for it in vain in Greece or 
Rome or elsewhere. 

It has been a favourite idea of those who adl 
themselves * students of man,' or anthropologists, that 
in order to know the earliest or so-aJled prehistoric 
phases in the growth of man, we should study the 
life of savage nations, as we may watch it still in 
some parts of Asia, Africa, Polynesia and America. 

Tiiere is much truth in this, and nothing can be 
more useful than the observations which we find col- 
lected in the works of such students as Waitz, Tylor, 
Lubbock, and many others. But let us be honesty 
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and confess, first of all, timt the materials on which 
we have here to depend are often extremely un- 
trustworthy. 

Nor is this all. What do we know of savage 
tribes beyond the last chapter of their history 1 Do 
we ever get an insight into their antecedents 1 Can 
we understand, what iift«rall is everywhere the most 
important and the most instructive lesson to learn, 
how tliey have come to be what they are ? There is 
indeed their language, and in it we see traces of 
growth that point to distant ages, quite as much 
as the Greek of Homer, or the Sanskrit of the 
Vedafl. Their language proves indeed that these so- 
called heathens, with their complicated systems of 
mythology, their artificial customs, their unintelligible 
whims and savageries, are not the creatures of to-day 
or yesterday. Unless we admit a speciiil creation for 
these savages, they must be as old us the Hmdus, 
the Greeks and Romans, as old as we ourselves. We 
may assume, of course, if we like, that their life has 
been stationary, and that they are to-day what the 
Hindus were no longer 3000 years ago. But that 
is a mere guess, and is contradicted by the facts of 
their language. They may have passed through 
ever so many vicissitudes, and what we ct»nsider as 
primitive may \)e, for all we know, a relapse into 
savagery, or a corruption of something that was 
more rational and intelligible In former stages. 
Think only of the rules that determine marriage 
among the lowest of savage tribes. Their complica- 
tion passes all understanding, alt seems a chaos of 
prejudice, superstition, pride, vanity and stupidity. 
And yet we catch a ghmpse here and there that 
there was some reason in most of that unreason ; we 
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see how sense dwindled away into nonsense, custom 
into ceremony, ceremony into farce. Why then should 
this surface of savage life represent to us the lowest 
stratum of human life, the very beginnings of civil- 
ization, simply because we cannot dig beyond that 
surface ? 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do 
not claim for the ancient Indian literature any more 
than I should willingly concede to the fables and 
traditions and songs of savage nations, such as we 
can study at present in what we call a state of nature. 
Both are important documents to the student of the 
Science of Man. I simply sav that in the Veda we 
have a nearer approach to a 'beginning, and an in- 
telligible beginning, than in the wild invocations of 
Hottentots or Bushmen. But when I speak of a be- 
ginning, I do not mean an absolute beginning, a 
beginning of all things. Again and again the question 
hafl been asked whether we could bring ourselves to 
believe that man, as soon as he could stand on his 
legs, instead of crawling on all fours, as he is sup- 
pjsed to have done, burst forth into singing Vedic 
hymns ? But who has ever maintained this ? Surely 
whoever has eyes to see can see in every Vedic 
hymn, aye, in every Vedic word, as many rings within 
rings as is in the oldest tree that was ever hewn 
down in the forest. 

I shall say even more, and I have said it before, 
namely, that supposing that the Vedic hymns were 
composed lx»tween 1500 and 1000 B.C., we can hardly 
umlerstaiul how, at so earlv a date, the Indians had 
developed ideas which to us sound decidedly modem. 
I should give anything if I could escape from the 
conclusion that the collection of the Vedic Hymns, 
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a collection in ten books, existed at least looo B.C., 
that is about 500 years before the rise of Buddhism. 
I do not mean to say that something may not be 
discovered hereafter to enable us to refer that c<J- 
lectioD to a later date. All I say is that, so far as 
we know at jyresent, so far as all honest Sanskrit 
scholars know cU jpreseni, we cannot well bring our 
pre-Buddhistic literature into narrower limits than 
five hundred years. 

What then is to he done? We must simply keep 
our pre-conceived notions of what people call primi- 
tive humanity in abeyance for a time, and if we find 
that people three thousand years ago were familiar 
with ideas that seem novel and nineteenth-century- 
like to us, well, we must somewhat modify onr con- 
ceptions of the primitive savage, and remember that 
things hid from the wise and prudent have sometimes 
been revealed to babes. 

I maintain then that for a study of man, or. if yon 
like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 
in the world equal in importance with the Veda. 
I maintain that to everybody who cares for himeell^ 
for his ancestors, for his history, or for his intellectual 
development, a study of Vedic literature is indi»- 
pensable ; and that, as an element of liberal education, 
it is far more important and far more improving than 
the reigns of Babylonian and Persian kings, aye even 
than the dates and deeds of many of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. 

It is curious to observe the reluctance with which 
these facts are accepted, particularly by tboee to 
whom they ought to be most welcome, I mean the 
students of antliropology. Instead of devoting all 
their energy to the stady of these documents, which 
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have come upon us like a miracle, they seem only 
bent on inventing exctises why they need not be 
studied. Let it not be supposed that, because there 
are several translations of the Big-veda in English, 
French and German, therefore all that the Veda can 
teach us has been learned. Far fix)m it. Every one 
of these translations has been put forward as tentative 
only. I myself, though during the last thirty years 
I have given translations of a number of the more 
important hymns, have only ventured to publish a 
specimen of what I think a translation of the Veda 
ought to be ; and that translation, that traduction 
raisonn^ as I ventured to call it, of twelve hymns 
only, fills a whole volume. We are still on the mere 
surface of Yedic literature, and yet our critics are 
ready with ever so many arguments why the Veda 
can teach us nothing as to a primitive state of man. 
If they mean by primitive that which came absolutely 
first, then they ask for something which they will 
never get, not even if they discovered the private 
correspondence of Adam and Eve, or of the first 
Uormo and Feniina sapiens. We mean by primitive 
the earliest state of man of which, firom the natiu^ 
of the case, we can hope to gain any knowledge ; 
and here, next to the archives hidden away in the 
secret drawers of language, in the treasury of words 
common to all the Aryan tribes, and in the radical 
elements of wliich each word is compounded, there 
is no literary relic more full of lessons to the true 
anthropologist, to the true student of mankind, than 
the Rig-veda. 
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It may be quite true that controverey often does 
more harm than good, that it encourages the worst 
of all talents, that of plausibihty. not to say dia- 
honcBty, and generally leaves the world at large 
worse confounded than it wae before. It has been 
said that no clever lawyer would sliriiik from taking 
a brief to prove that the earth forms the centre of 
the world, and, with all respect for English Juries, 
it IB not impossible that even in our days he might 
gain a verdict against Galileo. Nor do I deny that 
there is a power and vitality in truth which in the 
end overcomes and survives all opposition, as shown 
by the very doctrine of Galileo which at jtreeent is 
held by hundreds and thousands who would find it 
extremely dilficult to advance one single argument 
in its support. I am ready to admit also that those 
who have done the best work, and have contributed 
most largely toward the advancement of knowledge 
and the progress of truth, have seldom wasted their 
time in controversy, but have marched on straight, 
little concerned either about applause on the right 
or abuse on the left. All this is true, perfectly true, 
and yet I feel that I cannot escape from devoting 
the whole of a lecture to the answering of certain 
objections which have been raised against the views 
which I have jmt forward with regard to the cha- 
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raeter and the historical importance of Vedic litera- 
ture. We must not forget that the whole subject 
L» new, the number of competent judges small, and 
mistakes not only possible, but almost inevitable. 
Besides, there are mistakes and mistakes, and the 
errors of able men are often instructive, nay one 
might say sometimes almost indispensable for the 
discovery of truth. There are criticisms which may 
be safely ignored, criticisms for the sake of criticisn^ 
if not inspired by meaner motives. But there are 
doubts and difficulties which suggest themselves 
naturaUy, objections which have a right to be heard, 
and the very removal of which forms the best ap- 
proach to the stronghold of truth. Nowhere has 
this principle been so fully recognised and been acted 
on as in Indian literature. Whatever subject is started, 
the rule is that the argument should begin with the 
pQr\'apaksha, with all that can be said against a certain 
opinion. Every possible objection is welcome, if only 
it is not altogether frivolous and absiuxl, and then 
only follows the uttarapaksha, with all that can be 
said against these objections and in support of the 
original opinion. Only when this process has been 
fully gone through is it allowed to represent an 
opinion as siddh4nta, or established. 

Therefore, before opening the pages of the Veda, 
and giving you a description of the poetry, the reli- 
gion, and philosophy of the ancient inhabiUint^ (»f 
India, I thought it right and necessary to estiblinij, 
first of all, a^rtain points without which it would be 
im) possible to form a right appreciation of the histo- 
rical value of the Vedic hymns, and of their import- 
ance even to us who live at so great a distance from 
those early poets. 

I 2 
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The first point was purely preliminarv, namely that 
the Hindus in ancient, and in modern times also, are 
a nation deserving of our interest and sympathy, 
worthy also of our confidence, and by no means 
guilty of the charge so recklessly brought against 
them— the charge of an habitual disregard of truth. 

Secondly, that the ancient literature of India is 
not to be considered simply as a curiosity and to 
be handed over to the good pleasure of Oriental 
scholars, but that, both by its language, the Sanskrit, 
and by its most ancient literary documente, the Vedas, 
it can teach ns lessons which nothing else can teach, 
as to the origin of our own language, the first forma- 
tion of our own concepts, and the true natural germs 
of all that is comprehended under the name of civi- 
lisation, at least the civilisation of the Aryan race, 
that race to which we and all the greatest nations 
of the world — the Hindus, the Persians, the Greeks 
and Romans, the Slaves, the Celts, and last, not least, 
the Teutons, belong. A man may be a good and 
useful ploughman without being a geologist, with- 
out knowing tlie stratum on which he takes his 
stand, or the strata beneath that give support 
to the soil on which he lives and works, and 
from which he draws his nourishment And a man 
may be a good and useful citizen, without being an 
historian, without knowing how the world in which 
be lives Ciime about, and how many phases mankind 
had to pass through in language, religion, and philo- 
sophy, before it could supply him with that intellec- 
tual soil on which he lives and works, and from which 
he draws his best nourishment. 

But there must always be an aristocracy of those 
who know, and who can trace back the best which 
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we possess, not merely to a Norman Count, or a 
Scandinavian Viking, or a Saxon Earl, but to far 
older ancestors and benefactors, who thousands of 
years ago were toiling for us in the sweat of their 
face, and without whom we should never be what 
we are, — the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, 
the first framers of our words, the first poets of o\ir 
thoughts, the first givers of our laws, the first pro- 
phets of our gods, and of Him who is God above 
all gods. 

Tliat aristocracy of those who know, — di color che 
sanno, — or try to know, is open to all who are willing 
to enter, to all who have a feeling for the past, 
an interest in the genealogy of our thoughts, and 
a reverence for the ancestry of our intellect, who 
are in fact historians in the true sense of the word, 
i.e. inquirers into that which is past, but not lost. 

Thirdly, having explained to you why the ancient 
literature of India, the really ancient literature of 
tliat country, I mean that of the Vedic period, de- 
serves the careful attention, not of Oriental scholars 
only, but of every educated man and woman who 
wishes to know how we, even we here in England 
and in this nineteenth century of ours, came to be 
what we are, I tried to explain to you the difierence, 
and the natural and inevitable difference, between the 
development of the human character in such different 
climates as those of India and Europe. And while 
admitting that the Hindus were deficient in many 
of those manly virtues and practical achievements 
which we value most, I wished to point out that 
there was another sphere of intellectual activity in 
which the Hindus excelled — the meditative and 
transcendent — and that here we might learn from 
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them some lessons of life whicli we ourselves are bvit 
too apt to ignore or to de pise. 

Fourthly, fearing that I miglit have raised too high 
expectations of the ancient wisdom, the reli^on and 
philosophy of the Vedic Indians, I felt it my duty to 
state that, though primitive in one sense, we must 
not expect the Vedic religion to be primitive in the 
anthropological sense of the word, as containing the 
utterances of beings who hnd just broken their Bhells, 
and were wonderingly looking out for the first time 
upon this strange world. The Veda may be called 
primitive, liecanse there is no other literary document 
more primitive than it : but the language, the mytho- 
logy, the religion and philosophy that meet us in 
the Veda open vistas of the past which no one would 
venture to measure in years. Nay, they contain, by 
the side of simple, natural, clnldish thoughts, many 
ideas which to us sound modem, or secondary and 
tertiary, as I called them, but which nevertheless are 
older than any other literary document, and give 
U8 trustworthy information of a period in the history 
of human thought of which we knew absolutely 
nothing before the discovery of the Vedas '. 

But even thus our path is not yet clear. Other 
objections have been raised against the Veda as an 
historical document. Some of them are important; 
and I have at times shared them myself. Others are 
at least instructive, and will give us an opportunity 
of testing the foundation on which we stand. 



' If w« applied tbe name of lit«nture to the cylinden of Rabjlon 
and the papyri uf Egypt, we abuulU have to admit that mihh uf theac 
docamente are more ancieut tliun auy date we dara aa yet aaaign to 
tbe bymiu collected b the Ua books of the Kig-veds. 
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The first objection then against our treating the 
Veda as an historical document is that it is not truly 
national in its character, and does not represent the 
thoughts of the whole of the population of India, 
but only of a small minority, namely of the Brah- 
mans, and not even of the whole class of Brahmans, 
but only of a small minority of them, namely of the 
professional priests. 

Objections should not be based on demands which, 
from the nature of the case, are unreasonable. Have 
those who maintain that the Vedic hymns do not 
represent the whole of India, that is the whole of its 
ancient population, in the same manner as they say 
that the Bible represents the Jews or Homer the 
Greeks, considered what they are asking for? So 
far from denying that the Vedic hymns represent 
only a small and, it may be, a priestly minority of 
the ancient population of India, the true historian 
would probably feel inclined to urge the same cautions 
a^iiiist the Old Testament and the Homeric poems 
also. 

No doubt, after tlie books which compose the Old 
Testament had been collected as a Sacred Canon, 
th€*y were known to the majority of the Jews. But 
when we speak of the primitive state of the Jews, 
of their moral, intellectual, and religious status while 
in Mesopotamia or Canaan or Egypt, we should find 
that the different books of the Old Testament teach 
118 as little of the whole Jewish race, with all its 
local characteristics and social dirtinctions, as the 
Homeric poems do of all the Greek tribes, or the 
Vedic hymns of all the inhabitants of India. Surely, 
even when we speak of the history of the Greeks or 
the Romans, we know that we shall not find there 
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a complete picture of the social, intellectual, and 
religious life of a whole nation. We know very little 
of the intellectual life of a whole nation, even during 
the Middle Ages, aye even at the present day. We 
may know something of the generals, of the com- 
manders-iD-chief, but of the privates, of the miUioDs, 
we know next to nothing. And what we do know 
of kings or generals or ministers is mostly no more 
than what was thought of them by a few Greek poets 
or Jewish prophets, men who were one in a million 
among their oontemporaries. 

But it might be said that though the nTitera were 
few, the readers were many. Is that so ? I beheve 
you would be surprised to hear how small the number 
of readers is even in modem times, while in ancient 
times reading was restricted to the very smallest 
class of privileged persons. There may have been 
listeners at public and private festivals, at sacrifices, 
and later on in tlieatres, but readers, in our sense of 
the word, are a very modem invention. 

There never has been so much reading, reading 
spread over so large an area, as in our times. But if 
you asked publishers as to the number of copies sold 
of books which are supposed to have been read by 
everybody, say Macaulay's History of England, the 
Life of the Prince Consort, or Darwin's Origin of 
Species, you would find that out of a population of 
thirty-two inillioos not one million has possessed 
itself of a copy of these works. The hook which of 
late has probably had the lai^est sale is the Reviaod 
Version of the New Testament ; and yet the whole 
number of copies sold among the eighty millions of 
English -speaking people is probably not more than 
four millions. Of ordinarv books which are called. 
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books of the season, and which are supposed to have 
had a great success, an edition of three or four 
thousand copies is not considered unsatisfactory by 
publishers or authors in England. But if you look to 
other countries, such, for instance, as Russia, it would 
be very difficult indeed to name books that could be 
considered as representative of the whole nation, or 
as even known by more than a very small minority. 

And if we turn our thoughts back to the ancient 
nations of Greece and Italy, or of Persia and Baby- 
lonia, what book is there, with the exception perhaps 
of the Homeric poems, of which we could say that 
it had been read or even heard of by more than a 
few thousand people? We think of Greeks and 
Romans as literary people, and so no doubt they were, 
but in a very different sense from what we mean by 
this. What we call Greeks and Romans are chiefly 
the citizens of Athens and Rome, «ind here again 
those who could produce or who could read such 
works as the Dialogues of Plato or the Epistles of 
Horace constituted a very small intellectual aristo- 
cracy indeed. What we call history — the memory of 
the past — has always been the work of minorities. 
Millions and millions pass away unheeded, and the 
few only to whom has been given the gift of fusing 
speech and thought into forms of beauty renKiin as 
witnef^ses of the past. 

If then we speak of times so distant as those repre- 
sented by the Rig-veda, and of a country so disin- 
tegrated, or rather as yet so little integrated as 
India was three thousand years ago, surely it 
requires but little reflection to know that what we 
see in the Vedic poems are but a few snow-clad 
peaks, representing to us, from a far distance, the 
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whole mountain-range of a nation, completely lost 
beyond the horizon of history. When we speak of the 
Vedic hymns as representing the religion, the thought* 
and customs of India three thousand years ago, we 
cannot mean by India more than some unknown 
quantity of which the poets of the Veda are the only 
spokesmen left. When we now speak of India, we 
think of 250 millions, a sixth part of the whole human 
race, peopling the vast peninsula from the Himalayan 
mountains between the arms of the Indus and the 
Ganges, down to Cape Comorin and Ceylun, an ex- 
tent of country nearly as large as Europe. In the 
Veda the stage on which the life of the ancient kings 
and poets is acted, is the v;illey of the Indus and the 
Punjab, as it is now called, the Sapta Sindha^'iA, the 
Seven Rivers of the Vedic poets. The land watered 
by the Ganges is liardly known, and the whole of 
the Dekkan seems not yet to have been discovered. 

Then again, when these Vedic hymns are called the 
lucubrations of a few priests, not the outpourings of 
the genius of a whole nation, what does that mean * 
We may no doubt call these ancient Vedic poeta 
priests, if we like, and uo one would deny that their 
poetry is pervaded not only by religious, mytho- 
logical, and philosophical, but likewise by sacri- 
ficial and ceremonial conceits. Still a priest, if we 
trace Mm back far enough, is only a preslyteros or an 
elder, and, aa such, those Vedic poets had a perfect 
right to speak in the nauie of a whole class, or of the 
village community to which they belonged. Call 
VaaisWAa a priest by all means, only do not let us 
imagine that he was therefore very like Cardinal 
Manning. 

After we have made every poesible oonoeseioii to 
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arguments, most of which are purely hypothetical, 
there remains this great feet that here, in the Rig- 
veda, we have poems, composed in perfect language, 
in elaborate metre, telling us about gods and men, 
about sacrifices and battles, about the varying aspects 
of nature and the changing conditions of society, 
about duty and pleasure, philosophy and morality — 
articulate voices reaching us from a distance from 
which we never heard before the faintest whisper; 
and instead of thrilling with delight at this almost 
miraculous discovery, some critics stand aloof and 
can do nothing but find fault, beaiuse these songs 
do not represent to us prinjitive men exactly as they 
think they ought to have been ; not like Papiias or 
Bui^hmen, with arboraceous habits and half-animal 
clicks, not as worshipping stocks or stones, or be- 
lieving in fetishes, as according to Comtes inner 
consciousness they ought to have done, but mther, 
I must confess, as beings whom we can understand, 
with whom to a certain extent we can sympathise, 
and to whom, in the historical progress of the human 
intellect, we may assign a place, not very far behind 
the ancient Jews and Greeks. 

Once more then, if we mean by primitive, i>eople 
who inhabited this earth as soon as the vanishing of 
the gliicial period made this earth inhabitable, the 
Vedic pcKits were certainly not primitive. If we 
iiiciui by primitive, people who were without a know- 
lt-d^» of fire, who used unpolished flints, and ate raw 
fleah, the Vedic poets were not primitive. If we 
mean by primitive, jHJople who did not cultivate the 
fcwjjl, had no fixed alK)des, no kings, no sacrifices, no 
laws, again, I say, the Vedic poets were not primi- 
tive. But if we mean by primitive the people who 
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have been the first of the Aryan race to leave behind 
literary relics of their existence on earth, then I say 
the Vedic poets are primitive, the Vedic language 
is primitive, the Vedic religion is primitive, and, 
taken as a whole, more primitive than anything 
else that we are ever likely to recover in the whole 
history of our race. 

When all these objections had failed, a last trump 
was played. The ancient Vedic poetry was said to be, 
if not of foreign origin, at least very much infected 
by foreign, and more particularly by Semitic influ- 
ences. It had always been urged by Sanskrit 
scholars as one of the chief attractions of Vedic lite- 
rature that it not only allowed ua an insight into a 
very early phase of religions thought, but that the 
Vedic religion was the only one the development of 
which took place without any extraneous influences, 
and could be watched through a longer series of cen- 
turies than any other religion. Now with regard to 
the first point, we know how perplexing it is in the 
religion of ancient Rome to distinguish between 
Italian and Greek ingredients, to say nothing of 
Etruscan and Phoenician influences. We know the 
difficulty of finding out in the religion of the Greeks 
what is purely home-grown, and what is taken over 
from Egypt, Pbcenicia, it may be. from Scythia ; or 
at all events, slightly coloured by those foreign rays of 
thought. Even jn the religion of the Hebrews, Baby- 
lonian, Phcenician. and at a later time Persian influ- 
ences have been discovered, and the more we advance 
towards modem times, the more extensive becomes 
the mixture of thought, and the more difficult the 
tJiak of assigning to each nation the share which it 
contributed to the common intellectual currency of 
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the world. In India alone, and more particularly in 
Vedic India, we see a plant entirely grown on native 
soil, and entirely nurtured by native air. For this 
reason, because the religion of the Veda was so com- 
pletely guarded from all strange infections, it is full 
of lessons which the student of religion could learn 
nowhere else. 

Now what have the critics of the Veda to say 
against this ? They say that the Vedic poems show 
clear traces of Babylonian influences. 

I must enter into some details, because, small as 
they seem, you can see that they involve very wide 
consequences. 

There is one verse in the Rig-veda, VIII. 78, 2\ 
which has been translated as follows : ' Indra, 
bring to us a brilliant jewel, a cow, a horse, an orna- 
ment, together with a golden Man4*/ 

Now what is a golden Man4 ? The word does not 
occur again by itself, either in the Veda or anywhere 
else, and it has been identified bv Vedic scholars with 
the Latin mina, the Greek fii^a, the Phoenician manah 
(^:TD)^ the well-known weight which we actually 
possess now among the treasures brought from Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh to the British Museum^. 

* A dbA bhara vyunf/anam gam a^ram abhyanj^anam SaiU manl 
hiranyiiya, 

' CrrafMnan translates, ' Zu^leich mit goldenem Oeriith ;' Ludwig, 
' Zusaiuiiit niit goldenem Zierrath ;' Zimmer, * Und eine Mana gold.' 
The retcrsburg Dictiouar}' explains mana by ' ein bettimnites GeiiiUi 
oderCSfwiclit' (Gold). 

' Accordintr to Dr. Ilnupt, Die Sumerisch-akkadische Sprache, 
p. 273, mana is an Accadian word. 

* A(u*ording to the weights of the lions and ducks pre^enretl in 
the British Museum, an Ashryian mina wa8= 7,747 grains. The 
tame difference is still preserved to the present day, as the man of 
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If this were so, it would be irrefragable evirlence 
of at all events a commercial intercourse between 
I and India at a very early time, though it 
would in no way prove a real influence of Semitic 
on Indian thought. But is it sol If we translate 
saJck mand, hiranyayfL by ' with a mina of gold,' we 
must take mand. hiranyaya as instrumeutal cases. 
But ealA. never governs an instrumental case. This 
translation therefore is impossible, and although 
the passage is difficult, l)ecau8e mand, does not occur 
again in the Rig-veda, I should think we might take 
man& hirariyayS for a dual, and translate, ' Give us 
also two golden armlets.' To suppose that the Vedic 
poets should have borrowed this one word and this 
one measure from the Babylonians, would be against 
all the rules of historical criticism. The word mani 
never occurs again in the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
no other Babylonian weight occurs again in the whole 
of Sanskrit literature, and it is not likely that a poet 
who asks for a cow and a horse, would ask in the-samo 
breath for a foreign weight of gold, that is, for about 
sixty sovereigns. 

But this is not the only loan that India has been 
supposed to have negotiated in Babylon. The twenty- 
seven Nakshatras, or the twenty-seven constellations, 
which were chosen in India as a kind of lunnr Zodiac, 
were supposed to have come from Babylon. \ow 
the Babylonian Zodiac was solar, and, in spite of re- 
peated researches, no trace of a lunar Zodiac has been 
found, where so many things have been found, in 

Shirut Mill Bngdul ia just double Uiut of T«brM miiI Busbir, tb* 
■verage of ti>e former bciog 14,0 and that of the UtUr ou\y 6.985. 
Bcc Cuuningkuu, JouruJ of the Auatic Sociot;, Calcutta, 18B1, 
p. 163. 
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the cuneiform inscriptions. But supposing even that 
a lunar Zodiac had been discovered in Babylon, no one 
acquainted with Vedic literature and with the ancient 
Yedic ceremonial would easily allow himself to be 
persuaded that the Hindus had borrowed that simple 
division of the sky from the Babylonians. It is well 
known that most of the Vedic sacrifices depend on 
the moon, far more than on the sun \ As the Psalmist 
says, ' He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun 
knoweth his going down,' we read in the Rig-veda 
X. 85, 18, in a verse addressed to s\m and moon, 
* Tliey walk by their own power, one after the other 
(or from east to west), as playing children they go 
round the siicrifice. The one looks upon all the 
worlds, the other is bom again and again, deter^* 
mining the seasons. 

' He becomes new and new, when he is bom ; as 
the herald of the days, he goes before the dawns. 
By his approach he determines their share for the 
gods, the moon increases a long life.' 

Tlie moon, then, determines the seasons, the ritus, the 
moon fixes the share, that is, the sacrificial oblation for 
all the gods. The seasons and the sacrifices were in fact 
so intimately connected together in the thoughts of 
the ancient Hindus, that one of the commonest names 
for priest was ritv-i^, literally, the season-sacrificer. 

Besides the rites which have to be performed every 
day, such as the five Mah&ya/^^as, and the Agnihotra 
in the morning and the evening, the important siicri- 
fices in Vedic times were the Full and New-moon 
sacrifices (dar«ip{irtmm4sa) ; the Season-sacrifices (A*4- 
turmasya), each season consisting of four months^; 

' IVeface to the fourth volume of my edition of the Rij»-vedm, p. li. 
* ValfTttdevam on the full-moon of I'halguna, VarunapraghiuA 
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and the Half-yearly sacrifices, at the two Boletices. 
There are other sacrifices {ilgrayana, &c.) to be per- 
formed in autumn and summer, others in winter and 
spring, whenever rice and barley are ripening •. 

The regulation of the seasons, as one of the funda- 
mental cunditiuiis of an incipient society, seems in 
fact to have been so intimately connected with the 
worship of tlie gods, as the guardians of the seasons 
and the protectors of law and order, that it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether in their stated sacrifices the 
maintenance of the calendar or the maintenance of 
the worship of the gods was more prominent in the 
minds of the old Vedlc priests. 

The twenty-seven Nakshatras then were clearly 
suggested by the moon's passage '. Nothing was 
more natural for the sake of counting days, months, 
or seasons than to observe the twenty-seven places 
which the moon occupied in her passage from any 
point of the sky back to the same ()oint. It was far 
easier than to determine the sun's position either 
from day to day, or from month to month ; for the 
stars, being hardly visible at the actual rising and 
setting of the Bun, the idea of the sun's conjunction 
with certain stars could not suggest itself to a listless 
observer. The moon, on the contrary, progressing 
from night to night, and coming succeBsively in con- 
tact with certain stars, was like the finger of a clock, 
moving round a circle, and coming in contact with 
one figure after another on the dial-plate of the sky. 
Nor would the portion of about one-third of a 

on the full-moon of AahiiUa, StkiimedhiA on the foil-moan of 
Kn'ttiki : see Bochtliogk, Dictionmry, a. v. 

' 8m Vi^bnu-fimrrlJ.nL Jolly, LIX. t; AryabhatK, IntrotluutioD. 

* See Trefiice lo vol. iv of Rig-vwl«, p. li {i86»). 
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lunation in addition to the twenty-seven stars from 
new moon to new moon, create much confusion in 
the minds of the rough-and-ready reckoners of those 
early times. All they were concerned with were the 
twenty-seven celestial stations which, after being 
once traced out by the moon, were fixed, like so 
many mile-stones, for determining the course of all 
the celestial travellers that could be of any interest for 
Bigns and for seasons, and for days and for years. A 
circle divided into twenty-seven sections, or any 
twenty-seven poles planted in a circle at equal dis- 
tances round a house, would answer the purpose of a 
primitive Vedic observatory. All that was wanted 
to be known was between which pair of poles the 
moon, or aflerwards the sun also, was visible at their 
rising or setting, the observer occupying the same 
central position on every day. 

Our notions of astronomy cannot in fact be too 
crude and too imperfect if we wish to understand the 
first beginnings in the reckoning of days and seasons 
and years. We cannot exj^ect in those days more 
than what any shepherd would know at present of 
the sun and moon, the stars and seasona Nor can 
we ex[>ect any observations of heavenly ])hcnomena 
unless they had some bearing on the practical wants 
of primitive society. 

If then we can watch in India the natural, nay 
inevitiible, growth of the division of the heaven into 
twenty-seven equal divisions, each division marked 
by stars, which may have been observed and named 
long before they were used for this new purpose — if, 
on the other hand, we could hardly understand the 
growth and development of the Indian ceremonial 
except as determined by a knowledge of the lunar 
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aeterlems, the lunar months, and the lunar seaBons, 
surely it would be a aenselesa bypotbeaie to ima- 
gine that the Vedic shepherds or priests went to 
t'lonia in search of a knowledge which every 
shepherd might have acquired on the banks of the 
Indus, and that, after their return from that country 
only, where a language was spoken which no Hindu 
could understand, they set to work to compose their 
sacred hymns, and arrange their simple ceremonial 
We must never forget that what is natural in one 
place is natural in other places also, and we may 
Bum lip witlMJut fear of serious contradiction, that no 
case has been made out in favour of a foreign orig^ 
of the elementary astroncimical notions of the Hindus 
as found or presupposed in the Vedic hymns'. 

The Arabs, as is well known, have twenty-eight 
lunar stations, the Manzil, and I can see no reason why 
Mohammed and his Bedouins in the desert should 
not have made the same observation as the Vedic 
poets in India, though I must admit at the same 
time that Colebrooke has brought forward very 
cogent arguments to prove that, in their scientific 
employment at least, the Arabic Manzil were really 
borrowed from an Indian source *. 

The Chinese, too, have their famous lunar stations, 
the Sieu, originally twenty-four in number, and after- 
wards raised to twenty-eiglit '. But here again there 
is no necessity whatever for admitting, with Biot, 
Lassen and others, that the Hindus went to China 
to gain their simplest elementary notions of lunar 
chroQODomy. First of all, the Chinese began with 

* Soe Ziniaier, Alt'uidiKlM Lcben, pp. 351-357- 
* L. c p. Ixx. * L. e. p. ilvii. 
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twenty-four, and raised them to twenty-eight; the 
Hindus began with twenty-seven, and raised them to 
twenty-eight. Secondly, out of these twenty-eight 
asterisms, there are seventeen only which can really be 
identified with the Hindu stars (t&r&s). Now if a scien- 
tific system is borrowed, it is borrowed complete. But, 
in our case, I see really no possible channel through 
which Chinese astronomical knowledge could have 
been conducted to India so early as i(xx> before our 
era. In Chinese literature India is never mentioned 
before the middle of the second century before Christ ; 
and if the £lnas in the later Sanskrit literature are 
meant for Chinese, which is doubtful, it is important 
to observe that that name never occurs in Yedic 
literature *. 



' In the Mtthabhirata and elsewhere the KItolb are menttoned 
among the Dasyus or non-Ar}'an races in the North and in the 
£ai»t of India. King Bhagadatta is taid to have had an armj of 
A'inaa and Kiratas^, and the Parufavas are laid to reach the town 
of the King of the Kulindaa, after having paused through the 
countries of Kiubs^ Tukharas, and Daradas. All this is as vague as 
ethnological indications generally are in the late epic poetry of India. 
The only ftossibly real element is that Kirata and A^lna soldiers 
are called kaiU-ana, gold or yellow coloured t, and compared to a 
forest of Karnikaras, which were trees with yellow flowers t. In 
Mahabh. VI. 9, v. 373, vol. ii. p. 344, the Alnas occur in company 
with Kambo^as and Yavanais which again conve^'s nothing definite. 

Chiuefee scholars tvll us that the name of China is of modem 
origin, and only dates fn»m the Thsin dyna«ty or from the famous 
Ernperor 8hi-huaug-ti, 247 B.C. But the name itself, though in a 
more rentrictcd sense, occut^ in earlier documents, and may, as 
LasH;n thinks $, have become known to the Western neighbours of 



* I^asKen, i.p. 1029; Mahabh. III. 117, v. 12350; vol. L p. 619. 

t Mahabh. V. 18, v. 584 ; vol. ii. p. 106. 

t S<« VaXuspatya s. v. ; KasiHt KamikaragaoraA 

f Lassen, vol. i. p. 1029, n. a. 

K. 2 
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When therefore the impossibility of so early a 
communication between China and India had at last 
been recognised, a new theory was formed, namely 
'that the knowledge of Chineee astronomy waa not 
imported straight from China to India, but was 
carried, together with the Chinese system of division 
of the heavens into twenty-eight mansions, into 
Western Asia, at a period not much later than iioo 
B.C., and was then atiopted by some Western people, 
either Semitic or Iranian. In their bands it was 
supposed to have received a new form, snch as adapted 
it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, 
the limiting stars of the mansions Wing converted 
into zodiacal groups or constellations, and in some 
instances altered in position, so as to be brought 
nearer to the general planetary path of the ecliptic. 
In this changed form, having become a means of 
roughly determining and describing the places and 
movements of the planets, it was believed to ha\-e 
passed into the keeping of the Hindus, very probably 
along with the first knowledge of the planets them- 
selves, and entered upon an independent career of 
history in India. It still maintained itself in its old 
seat, leaving its traces lati-r in the Bundahasb ; and 
made its way so far westward as finally to become 
known and adojtted by the Arabs.' With due respect 
for the astronomical knowledge of those who hold this 
view, all I can say is tliat this is a novel, and nothing 
but a novel, without any facts to support it. and that 
the few facte which are known to us do not enable a 



China. It ia oertainlr strtnge tbnt the fUnim too, mrnUontd in 
Iwiahxiii. 1 2, h&va Lct^u tnken hy tlic uU cumnu-nUtora for peo|ile 
of Cbino, viftiting Itabj lou &b mcrclmiits aud trovvllcrt. 
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careful reasoner to go beyond the conclusions stated 
many years ago by Colebrooke, that the 'Hindus 
had undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time. Their calendar, both civil and 
religious, was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by 
the moon and the sun : and the motions of these 
luminaries were carefully observed by them, and with 
such success, that their determination of the moon's 
Kvnodical revolution, which was what they were 
principally concerned with, is a much more correct 
one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight j>arts, suggested evidently by the moon's period 
in days, and seemingly their own ; it was certainly 
borrowed by the Arabians.' 

There is one more argument which has been 
adduced in support of a liabylonian, or, at all events, 
a Semitic influence to be discovered in Vedic litera- 
ture which we must shortly examine. It refers to 
the storv of the Deluge. 

That story, as you know, has been traced in the 
traditions of many races, which could not well have 
U»rrowed it from one another; and it was rather a 
surprise that no allusion even to a local deluge should 
C'Ccur in any of the Vedic hymns, particularly as 
very elalK)rcite accounts of different kinds of deluges 
are found in the later Epic poems, and in the still 
later Purd/iaH,and form in fact a very familiar subject 
in the religious traditions of the people of India. 

Three of the Avatdras or incarnations of Vishnu 
are connected with a deluge, that of the Fish, 
that of the Tortoise, and that of the Hoar, Vishnu 
in each case rescuing mankind from destruction by 
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water, hj assuming the form of a fish, or a tortoise, 
or a boar. 

This being eo, it seemed a very natural conclusion 
to make that, as there was no mentioa of a deluge 
in the most ancient literature of India, that legend 
had penetrated into India from without at a later 
time. 

When, however, the Vedic literature became more 
generally known, stories of a deluge were discovered, 
if not in the hymns, at least in the prose writings, 
belonging to the second period, commonly called the 
Br&hmana period. Not only the stoiyof Manu and 
the Fish, but the stories of the Tortoise and of the 
Boar also, were met with there in a more or leas 
complete form, and with this discovery the idea of 
a foreign importation lost much of its plausibility. 
I shall read you at least one of these accounts of a 
Deluge which is found in the Satapatha Brilhmana, 
and you can then judge for yourselves whether the 
similarities between it and the accoimt in Oeneais 
are really such as to require, nay as to admit, the 
hypothesia that the nindus borrowed their account 
of the Deluge from their nearest Semitic neighboors. 

We read in the Satapatha Br^hmana I. 8, i : 

* In the morning they brought water to Manu for 
washing, as they bring it even now for washing our 
bands. 

' While he was thus washing, a fish came into his 
hands. 

' 2. The fish spoke this word to Mana : " Keep me, 
and I shall save thee." 

' Manu said : " From what wilt thou save me?" 

* The fish said : " A flood will carry away all theae 
creatureB, and I shall save thee from it" 
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' Manu said : " How canst thou be kept ? " 

* 3. The fish said : *' So long as we are small, there 
is much destruction for us, for fish swallows fish. 
Keep me therefore first in a jar. When I outgrow 
that, dig a hole and keep me in it. When I out- 
grow that, take me to the sea, and I shall then be 
bevond the reach of destruction." 

* 4. He became soon a large fish (pAasha), for such 
a fish grows largest. The fish said : '' In such and such 
a year the flood will come. Therefore when thou hast 
built a ship, thou shalt meditate on me. And when 
the flood has risen, thou shalt enter into the ship, and 
I will save thee from the flood.*' 

* 5. Having thus kept the fish, Manu took him to 
the sea. Then in the same year which the fish had 
pointed out, Manu, having built the ship, meditated on 
the fish. And when the flood had risen, Manu entered 
into the ship. Then the fish swam towards him, and 
Manu fastened the rope of the ship to the fishs horn, 
and he thus hastened towards ^ the Northern Moun- 
tain. 

* 6. The fish said : " I have saved thee ; bind the 
ship to a tree. May the water not cut thee ofT, 
while thou art on the mountain. As the water sub- 
sides, do thou gradually slide down with it" Manu 
then slid down gradually with the water, and there- 
fore this is called ''the Slope of Manu" on the 
Northern Mountain. Now the flood had carried away 
all these creatures, and thus Manu was left there 
alone. 

* 7. Then Manu went about singing praises and 

' I prefer now the reading of the Kinvm-Akhi, ahhidadriya, 
iiiBtesd of atidudriva or adhidodrava of the other MSS. See 
Weber, Ind. Streifen, L p. 1 1. 
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toiling, wisliing for offspring. And he sacrifioetl 
there ulso with a Paku^sacrifite. He poured clari- 
fied butter, thickened milk, whey, and curds in the 
water as a libation. In one year a woman arose 
from it. She came forth as if dripping, and clarified 
butter gathered on her step. Mitra and VaniHa 
came to meet her. 

' 8. They saJd to her : " Who art thou ?" She said : 
"The daughter of Manu." They rejoined: "Say 
that thou art ours." " No," she said, " he who has 
begotten me, his I am." 

'Then they wished her to be their sister, and she 
half agreed and half did not agree, but went away, 
and came to Manu. 

' 9, Manu said to her : " Who art thou ? " She said : 
"I am thy daughter." "How, lady, art thou my 
daughter]" he asked. 

' She replied : "The libations which thou hast poured 
into the water, clarified butter, thickened milk, whey 
and curds, by them thou hast begotten rae. I am 
a benediction — perform (me) this benediction at the 
sacrifices. If thou perform (me) it at the sacrifice, thou 
wilt l)e rich in offspring and cattle. And whatever 
blessing thou wilt ask by me, will always accrue to 
thee." He therefore performe 1 that benediction ia 
tlie middle of the sacrifice, for the middle of the 
sacrifice is that which comes between the introductory 
and the final offerings. 

' 10. Then Manu went about with her, singmg 
praiees and toiling, wishing for ofispring. And 
with her he begat that oflapring which is called the 
offspring of Manu ; and whatever blesBing he asked 
with her, always accrued to him. She is indeed Idt, 
and whoHoever, knowing this, goes about (sacrifices) 
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with 1(74, begets the came oflFspring wLicli Manu 
begat, aiid whatever blessing he asks with her, 
always accrues to him/ 

This, no doubt, is the account of a deluge, and 
Manu acts in some respecta the same part which is 
a88igned to Noah in the Old Testament. But if 
there are similarities, think of the dissimilarities, 
and how they are to be explained. It is quite 
clear that, if this story was borrowed from a Semitic 
source, it was not borrowed from the Old Testament, 
for in that case it would really seem impossible to 
account for the differences between the two stories. 
That it may have been borrowed from some un- 
known Semitic source cannot, of course, he dis- 
proved, because no tangible proof has ever been 
produced that would admit of being disproved. But 
if it were, it would be the only Semitic loan in 
ancient Sjinskrit literature — and that alone ought 
to make us pause! 

The story of the lx)ar and the tortoise too, can l)e 
tnici^d back to the Vedic literature. For we read in 
the Taittiriva Sa7/dut4' : 

* At first this wji8 water, fluid. Pra/^pati, the lord 
of cri*atures, having become wind, moved on it. He 
saw this earth, and becoming a boar, he took it up. 
lieconiing Virvakarman, the maker of all thingH, he 
cleaned it. It spread and becjime the wide-spreml 
Earth, and this is why the Earth is called Pnthivi, 
the wide-spread-/ 

And we find in the iS tapatha BrAhmawa^ tlio fol- 
lowing slight allusion at least to the tortoise myth : 

* VII. I. 5. I iieq. ; Muir, i. p. 52 ; Colebrouke, Hcfiays, L 75. 

' See Note H. 

' VII. 5, 1, 5 ; Muir, Original Sauskrit Tcxt», i. p. 54. 
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' Pra^^pati, aasuming the form of a tortoise (KArma), 
brought forth all creatures. In bo far as he hrought 
them forth, be made them (akarot), and because he 
made them he was (called) tortoise (Kflrma). A tor- 
toise is (called) K^syapa, and therefore all creatures 
are called K^yapa, tortoise-like. He who was this 
tortoise (Kdrma) was really Aditya, (the sun).' 

One other allusion to something like a delage', 
important chiefly on account of the name of Manu 
occurriog in it, has been pointed out in the RdiAaka 
(XI- 2). where this short sentence occurs: 'The waters 
cleaned this, Manu alone remained,' 

All this shows that ideas of a deluge, that is, of a 
submersion of the eartili by water and of its rescue 
through divine aid, were not altogether unknown in 
the early traditions of India, while in later times they 
were embodied in several of the AvAtaraa of Viahnu. 

When we examine the numerous accounts of a 
deluge among different nations in almost every part 
of the world, we can easily perceive that they do 
not refer to one single historical event, but to a 
natural phenomenon re[>eated every year, namely the 
deluge or flood of the rainy season or the winter*. 

This is nowhere clearer than in Babylon. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was the first to point out that 
the twelve cantos of the poem of Izdubar or Nimrod 
refer to the twelve months of the year and the 
twelve representative signs of the Zodiac. Dr. 
Haupt afterwards pointed out that Ealt&nJ, the wise 
bull-man in the second canto, corresponds to the 
second month, Ijjar, April-May, represented in the 
Zodiac by the bull ; that the union between £ab&al 
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and Nimrod in the third canto corresponds to the 
third month, Sivan, May-June, represented in the 
Zodiac by the twins ; that the sickness of Nimrod 
in the seventh canto corresponds to the seventh 
month, Tishri, September-October, when the sun 
begins to wane ; and that the flood in the eleventh 
canto corresponds to the eleventh month, Shabaiu, 
dedicated to the storm-god Bimmdn, represented in 
the Zodiac by the waterman *. 

If that is so, we have surely a right to claim the 
same natural origin for the story of the Deluge in 
India which we are bound to admit in other countries. 
And even if it could be proved that in the form in 
which these legends have reached us in India they 
show traces of foreign influences', the fact would 
still remain that such influences have been per- 
ceived in comparatively modem treatises only, and 
not in the ancient hymns of the Rig-veda. 

Other conjectures have been made with even less 
foundation than that which would place the ancient 
poets of India under the influence of Babylon. China 
has been appealed to, nay even Persia, Parthia, and 
Bactria, countries beyond the reach of India at that 
early time of which we are here speaking, and pro- 
bably not even then consolidated into independent 
nations or kingdoms. I only wonder that traces of 
the lost Jewish tribes have not been discovered in 
the Vedas, considering that Afghanistan has so often 
been pointed out as one of their favourite retreats. 

After having thus carefully examined all the traces 
of supposed foreign influences that have been brought 

* See Haupt, Der Keilinschriftliche SiDtfluthbericht, iBBi, p. lo. 

* See If. M., OenetiB and AvesU (Qermaa tranaUtioD), i. p. 148. 
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forward by various scholars, I think I may say thiit 
there really is no trace whatever of any foreign influ- 
ence in the language, the religion, or the ceremonial 
of the ancient Vedic literature of India. As it stands 
before us now, so it has grown up, protected by the 
mountain ramparts in the North, the Indus and the 
Desert in the West, the Indus or what was called 
the sea in the South, and the Ganges in the East. 
It presents us with a home-grown poetry, and a 
home-grown religion ; and liistory has preserved to 
us at least this one relic, in order to teach us what 
tlie human mind can achieve if left to itself, sur- 
lounded by a scenery and by conditions of life that 
miglit have made man's life on earth a paradise, if 
man did not possess the strange art of turning even 
a paradise into a place of misery. 
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LECTURE V. 



Although there is hardly any department of 
learning which has not received new light and new 
life from the ancient literature of India, yet nowhere 
is the light that comes to \is from India so important, 
so novel, and so rich as in the study of religion and 
mjrthology. It is to this subject therefore that I 
mean to devote the remaining lectures of this course. 
I do so, partly because I feel myself most at home in 
that ancient world of Vedic literature in which the 
germs of Aryan religion have to be studied, partly 
because I believe that for a proper understanding of 
the deepest convictions, or, if you like, the strongest 
prejudices of the modern Hindus, nothing is so useful 
as a knowledpje of the Veda. It is perfectly true that 
nothing would give a falser impression of the actual 
Brahmaniail religion than the ancient Vedic litera- 
ture, supposing we were to imagine that three 
thousand years could have passed over India without 
producing any change. Such a mistake would be 
nearly as al)8ur(l as to deny any difference between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the spoken BengalL But 
no one will gain a scholarlike knowledge or a tnie 
insight into the secret springs of Bengali who is ig- 
norant of the grammar of Sanskrit ; and no one will 
ever understand the present religious, philosophiciil. 
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legal, and social opinions of the Hindus who is unable 
to trace them hack to their true sources in the Veda. 

I still remember how, many years ago, when I 
began to publish for the first time the text and the 
commentary of the Eig-veda, it was argued by a 
certain, perhaps not quite disinterested jjarty, that 
the Veda was perfectly useless, that no man in India, 
however learned, could read it, and that it was of no 
use either for missiooariee or for any one else who 
wished to study and to influence the native mind. 
It was said that we ought to study the later San- 
skrit, the Laws of Manu, the epic poems, and, more 
particularly, the Puiinas. The Veda might do very 
well for German students, but not for Englishmen. 

There was no excuse for such ignorant assertions 
even thirty years ago, for in these very books, in the 
Laws of Manu, in the Mah4bh&rata, and in the 
Purinas, the Veda is everywhere proclaimed as the 
highest authority in all matters of religion i. * A Brah- 
man,' eays Manu, ' unlearned in holy writ, is ex- 
tinguished in an instant like dry grass on fire.' 
' A twice-born man (that is a Brdhmana, a Kshatriya, 
and a Vai«ya) not having studied the Veda, soon 
falls, even when living, to the condition of a £'lldra, 
and his descendants after him.' 

How far this hcense of ignorant assertion mav be 
carried is shown by the same authorities who denied 
the importance of the Veda for a historical study of 
Indian thought, boldly charging those wily priests, 
the Brahmans, with having withheld their sacred 
literature from any but their own cast«. Now so far 
from witliholding it, the Brahmans have always beeo 

' Wil«o<i, LectuTM, p. 9. 
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striving, and often striving in vain, to make the 
study of their sacred literature obligatory on all 
castes, except the £»{idras, and the passages just 
quoted from Manu show what penalties were threat- 
ened, if children of the second and third cafttes, the 
Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, were not instructed in the 
sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At present the Brahmans themselves have spoken, 
and the reception they have accorded to my edition 
of the Rig-veda^ and its native commentary, the zeal 
with which they have themselves taken up the study 
of Vedic literature, and the earnestness with which 
different sects are still discussing the proper use that 
should be made of their ancient religious writings, 
show abundantly that a Sanskrit scholar ignorant of, 
or, I should rather say, determined to ignore the 
Veda, would be not much better than a Hebrew 
scholar ignorant of the Old Testament. 

I shall now proceed to give you some characteristic 
specimens of the religion and poetry of the Rig- 
veda. They can only be few, and as there is 
nothing like system or unity of plan in that collec- 

' As it has been doubted, and even denied, that the publication 
of the Kig-veda and its native commentary has hud some important 
bearing on the resuscitation of the religious life of India, I feel bound 
to give at least one from the many testimoniuls which I have 
receivetl from India. It comes from the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
founded by Ham Mohun Roy, and now reprchented by its three 
branchial, the Adi Brahma Samaj, tlie Brahma Bamaj of India, and 
the Sadharano Brahma Samaj. *The Committee of the Adi Brahma 
8amaj Xtc^ to offer you their hearty congratulations on the com- 
pletion of the gigantic task which has occupied you fur the lai>t 
cjuarter of a century. By publishing the Hig-veda at a time when 
V<*dic learnitig Ims by some sad faUility become almost extinct in 
the land of its birth, you have conferred a boon u|)on us Ilindut, 
for which wc oumot but be eternally gratefuL' 
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tion of 1017 liymiis, which we aJl the Sambiti of 
the Rig-veda, I cannot promise that they will give 
you a complete panoramic view of that intellectual 
world iu which our Vedic ancestors passed their life 
on earth. 

I could not even answer the question, if you were 
to ask it, whether the religion of the Veda was poly- 
iheistic, or monoiheistic. Monotheistic, in the usual 
sense of that word, it is decidedly not, though there 
are hymns that assert the unity of the Divine as fear- 
lessly ns any passage of the Old Testament, or the 
New Testament, or the Koran. Thus one poet says 
(Rig-veda I, 1 64, 46) ; ' That wliich is one, sages name it 
in various ways — they call it Agni, Yama, &I&tari«van.* 

Another poet says : ' The wise poets represent by 
their words Him who is one with beautiful wings, 
in many ways'.' 

And again we hear of a being called Hiranya- 
garbha, the golden germ (whatever the original of 
that name may have been), of whom the poet says*: 
'In the beginning there arose Himnyagarbha ; he 
was tho one bom lord of alt this. He established 
the earth and this sky. Who is the god to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice I ' That Hiranyagarbha, 
tlie poet says, 'is alone God above all gods' (yaA 
deveshu adhi deva/i ekaA Mt)— an assertion of the 
unity of the Divine which could hardly be exceeded 
in strength by any passage from the Old Testament. 

But by the side of such passages, which are few 
in number, there are thousands in which ever so 
many divine beings are praised and prayed to. Kven 
their number is sometimes given as ' thrice eleven*' 

' Rig-T«d« X. 114, 5. * Rig-Tcda X iii. * Uoir, iv. 9, 
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or thirty-three, and one poet assigns eleven gods 
to the sky, eleven to the earth, and eleven to the 
waters ^ the waters here intended being those of the 
atmosphere and the clouds. These thirty-three gods 
have even wives apportioned to them', though few 
of these only have as yet attained to the honour 
of a name \ ) 

These thirty-three gods, however, by no means 
include all the Yedic gods, for such important deities 
as Agni, the fire. Soma, the rain, the Maruts or Storm- 
gods, the Airvins, the gods of Morning and Evening, 
the Waters, the Dawn, the Sun are mentioned sepa- 
rately ; and there are not wanting passages in which 
the poet is carried away into exaggerations, till he 
proclaims the number of his gods to be, not only 
thirty-three, but three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-nine*. 

If therefore there must be a name for the religion 
of the Kig-veda, poljrtheism would seem at first sight 
the most appropriate. Polytheism, however, has as- 
sumed with us a meaning which renders it totally 
inapplicable to the Vedic religion. 

Our ideas of polytheism being chiefly derived from 
Greece and Rome, we understand by it a certain more 
or less organised system of gods, different in power 
and rank, and all subordinate to a supreme God, a 

' Ri|(-Teda I. 139, 1 1. 

* Kig-Te<lji III. 6, 9. 

' The following names of Devapatnts or wives of the gods are 
giTcn in the Vaiiana Sutra XV. 3 (ed. Garbe) : Prtthivi, the wife 
of Airoi, ViX: of Vata, 8eni of Indra, Dhena of Brthanpatl, Pathji 
of l^ishan, Gayatrl of Vaau, Triahfubh of Rudra, (ragati of Aditjra, 
Anutib/uUh of Mitra, Yiray of Varuna, Pankti of Viabnu, Dikaha of 
Soma. 

* Kig-veda III. 9, 9. 

L 



Zeus or Jupiter. The Vedic polytheism differs from 
the Greek and Roman polytheism, and, I may add, 
likewise from the polytheism of the Ural-Altaic, the 
Polynesian, the American, and most of the African 
races, in the same manner as a confederacy of village 
communities differs from a monarchy. There are 
traces of an earlier stage of village-community life 
to be discovered in the later republiam and monar- 
chical constitutions, and in the same manner nothing 
can be clearer, particularly in Greece, than that the 
monarchy of Zeua was preceded by wliat may be 
called the septarchy of several of the great gods of 
Greece. The same remark applies to the mythology 
of the Teutonic nations also'. In the Veda, however, 
the gods worshipped as supreme by each sept stand 
still side by side. No one is first always, no one is 
last always. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and 
limited character assume occasionally in the eyee 
of a devoted poet a supreme place above all other 
gods*. It was necessary, therefore, for the purpose 
of accurate reasoning to have a name, different from 
polytheism, to signify this worship of single gods, each 
occupying for a time a supreme position, and I pro- 

' Ciimm filiuweU that Thurr is sometimes the mpreme god, 
while itt other tiineB he is the i<on of OiliuD. ThU, as rrofcoBor 
Zimtoer truly rcmarkB, need uot l>e regarded aa the result of ■ revo- 
lution, or even of gradual decay, as in the case of Dyaue and TjT, 
bat BitDply as inherent in the character of a nascent polytbeimi. 
See Zeitaclirift fUr D. A., vol. xii. p. 174. 

' ' Atnoan not yet civilised races prayera are addressed to ■ god 
with a special object, and to tbut goil who is supposed to be laoM 
powerful in m apecial domaiu. He becomes for tlic mometit tbe 
bigbekt god to whom all others must give place. He may \m 
invoke^l as the highest and the only god, without any alight being 
iut«ndcd for the other gods.' Zimmer, 1. c. p. 175, 
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posed for it the name of KcUhenotheism^ that is a 
worship of one god after another, or of Henotheism, 
the worship of single gods. This shorter name of 
Henotheism has found more general acceptance, as 
conveying more definitely the opposition between 
Monotheism, the worship of one only God, and Heno- 
theism, the worship of single gods; and, if but 
properly defined, it will answer its purpose very 
well. However, in researches of this kind we can- 
not be too much on our guard against technical 
terms. They are inevitable, I know ; but they are 
almost always misleading. There is, for instance, 
a hymn addressed to the Indus and the rivers that 
fiill into it, of which I hope to read you a transla- 
tion, because it determines very accurately the geo- 
gra|)hical scene on which the poets of the Veda passed 
their life. Now native scholars call these rivers de- 
vat ds or deities, and European translators too speak 
of them as gods and goddesses. But in the language 
used by the j)oet with regard to the Indus and the 
other rivers, there is nothing to justify us in saying 
that he considered these rivers as gods and goddesses^ 
unless we mean by gods and goddesses something very 
different from what the Greeks called River-gods and 
Kiver-po<ldesses, Nymphs, Najades, or even Muses. 

And what applies to these rivers, applies more or 
less to all the oljects of Vedic worship. They all are 
still oscillatinpf between what is seen by the senses, 
what is created by fancy, and what is |)ostulated by the 
understanding ; they are things, persons, causes, ac- 
ojrding to the varj'ing di8jK)sition of the i>oets: and 
if we call them gods or goddesses, we must rememl>er 
the remark of an ancient native theologian, who r^ 
minds us that by devatd or deity he means no more 
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than the object celebrated in a hymn, while i?iBhi or 
seer means uo more than the subject or the author 
of a hymn. 

It ia difficult to treat of the so-called gods cele- 
brated in the Veda according to any system, for the 
simple reason that the concepts of these gods and the 
hymns addressed to them sprang up spontaneously 
and without any pre-established plan. It is best 
perhaps for our purpose to follow an ancient Brah- 
manical writer, who is supposed to have lived about 
400 B.C. He tells us of students of the Veda, before 
his time, who admitted three deities only, viz. Agni 
or fire, whose place is on the earth ; V 4y u or I n d ra, 
the wind and the god of the thunderstorm, whose 
place is in the air ; and SOry a, the sun, whose place 
is in the sky. These deities, they maintained, re- 
ceived severally many appellations, in consequence 
of their greatness, or of the diversity of their ftmctions, 
just as a priest, according to the functions which ho 
performs at various sacrifices, receives various names. 

This is one view ot the Vedic gods, and, though too 
narrow, it cannot be denied that there is some truth 
in it. A very useful division of the Vedic goda 
might be made, and has been made by Y4ska, into 
terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, and if the old Hindu 
theologians meant no more than that all the mani- 
festations of divuie power in nature might be traced 
back to three centres of force, one in the sky, one in 
the air, and one on the earth, he deserves great credit 
for his sagacity. 

But he himself perceived evidently that this gene- 
ralisation was not quite applicable to all the gixls, and 
he goes on to say, ' Or, it may be, thc«c gods are all 
distinct beings, for the praises addressed to them are 
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distinct, and their appellations also.' This is quite 
right It is the very object of most of these divine 
names to impart distinct individuality to the mani- 
festations of the powers of nature ; and though the 
philosopher or the inspired poet might perceive that 
these numerous names were but names, while that 
which was named was one and one only, this was 
certainly not the idea of most of the Vedio ^ishis 
themselves, still less of the people who listened to 
their songs at fairs and festivala It is the peculiar 
character of that phase of religious thought which 
we have to study in the Yeda, that in it the Divine 
is concc^ived and represented as manifold, and that 
many functions are shared in common by various 
gods, no attempt having yet been made at organising 
the whole body of the gods, sharply separating one 
from the other, and subordinating all of them to 
several or, in the end, to one supreme head. 

Availing ourselves of the division of the Vedic 
gods into terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, as proposed 
by some of the earliest Indian theologians, we should 
have to bep^in with the gods connected with the earth. 

Before we examine them, however, we have first 
to cr>nHi(ler one of the earliest objects of worship and 
adonition, namely Earth and Heaven, or Heaven 
and Earth J conceived as a divine couple. Not oiJy 
in India, but among many other nations, both 
savage, half-savage, or civilised, we meet with 
Heaven and Earth as one of the earliest objects, 
p<»ndered on, tnmsfigured, and animated by the eiU"ly 
p>et8, and more or less clearly conceived by early 
philosophers. It is surprising that it should be so, 
for the conception of the Earth as an independent 
being, and of Heaven as an independent being, and 
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then of both together as a divine couple embracing 
the wliole universe, requires a considerable effort of 
alwtraction, far more than the concepts of other 
divine powers, such as the Fire, the Hain, the Light- 
ning, or the Sun. 

Still so it is, and as it may help us to under- 
stand the ideas about Heaven and Earth, as we find 
them in the Veda, and show us at the same time the 
strong contrast between the mythology of the Aryans 
and that of real savages {a contrast of great im- 
portance, though I admit very difficult to explain);, 
I shall read you first some extracts from a book, 
published by a friend of mine, the Rev. William 
Wyatt Gill, for many years an active and most 
successful missionary in Mangala, one of those Poly- 
nesian islands that form a girdle round one quarter 
of our globe', and all share in the same language, 
the same religioD, the same mythology, and the same 
customs. The book is called 'Myths and Son^ 
from the South Pacific*,' and it is full of interest to 
the student of mythology and religion. 

The story, as told him by the natives of Mangala, 
runs as follows*: 

' The sky is built of solid blue stone. At one time 
it almost touched the earth ; resting upon the stout 
broad leaves of the teve (which attains the height of 

* ' £b handelt eich hier nicht um amerikanii^clie mler afnkuiiKiM 
Zenplitterung, Bondem eiuo iibcrraBcbcode OleicLartiijtkeit dchnt 
sich dnrch die Wcito und Breitc dea Stdleo Oceana, and wcnn wir 
OeeaQien in d«r toUcd AufTassung nefamen mit Einschliu* Utkro- 
imd HeU-DCuens (bi« Malaya), selbat welter. Es liiMt lich utgea, 
dan dn einlieillicher Oedankenbau, in etwa uo Ijuigen und fo 
Breitegnden, ein Viertel uuscrs Erdglubiu Uberwiilbt.' Butian, 
Die Heilige Sage der Polj-nesier, p. 57. 

* Henrjr 8. Klog ft Co., LoDdoD, 1876. ' P, 58. - 
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about six feet) and the delicate indigenous arrow-root 

(whose slender stem rarely exceeds three feet) 

In this narrow space between earth and sky the inha- 
bitants of this world were pent up. Ru, whose usual 
residence was in Avaiki, or the shades, had come up 
for a time to this world of ours. Pitying the wretched 
confined residence of the inhabitants, he employed 
himself in endeavoiuing to raise the sky a little. 
For this purpose he cut a nimiber of strong stakes 
of different kinds of trees, and firmly planted them 
in the ground at Bangimotia, the centre of the island, 
and with him the centre of the world. This was a 
considerable improvement, as mortals were thereby 
enabled to stand erect and to walk about without in- 
convenience. Hence Ru was named " The sky-sup- 
porter." Wlierefore Teka sings (i 794) : 

"Force up the sky, O Ru, 
And let the Hpacc be clear ! " 

* One day wlien the old man was surveying his 
work, liis graceless son M4ui contemptuously asked 
him wliat he was doing there. Ru replied, " Who 
told youngsters to tiilk 1 Take care of yourself, or 
I will hurl YOU out of existence." 

• " Do it, then," shouted MAui. 

• Ru wjis as good as his word, and forthwith seized 
M4ui, who was small of stature, and threw him to a 
jH'eat height. In falling M4ui assumed the form of 
a bird, and lightly touched the ground, perfectly un- 
banned. Mdui, now thirsting for revenge, in a mo- 
ment resumed his natural form, but exaggerated to 
gig;uitic proj>ortions, and ran to his father, siiying : 

** Ru, who 8upf>orte8t the many heaveus. 
The third, even to the highest, ascend !" 

Inserting his head between the old man's legs, he 
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exerted all his prodigious strength, and hurled poor 
Ru, sky and all, to a tremendous height, — so high, 
indeed, that the blue sky could never get back 
again. Unluckily, however, for the sky-mip porting 
Ru, hie head and shoulders got entangled among the 
stars. He struggled hard, but fruitlessly, to extri- 
cate himself. Miui walked off well pleased with 
having ra-ised the sky to its present height, hut left 
half his father's body and both his legs inglorioosly 
suspended between heaven and earth. Thus perialied 
Ru. Hifl body rotted away, and his bones came 
tumbling down from time to time, and were shivered 
on the earth into countless fragments. These shivered 
bones of Ru are scattered over every hill and valley 
of Mangaia, to the very edge of the sea.' 

What the natives call ' the bones of Ru ' (te i v i o 
Bu) are pieces of pumice-stona 

Now let lis consider, first of all, whether tliia story, 
■which with slight variations \s told all over the 
Polynesian islands', is pure non-seiiBe. or whether 
there was originally some sense in it. My conviction 
is that non-sense is everywhere the child of sense, only 
that unfortunately many children. Uke that youngster 
M&ui, consider themselves much wiser than their 
fathers, and occasionally succeed in hurling them out 
of existence. 

It is a peculiarity of many of the ancient myths 
that they represent events which happen every day, 
or every year, as having happened once upon a time ■. 
The daily battle between day and night, the yearly 
battle between winter and spring, are represented 

' There U ■ Mcond reraion of the story evon in the smmll uUnd 
of Hang&ia ; see Myths and Sunga, p. 7 1. 
' See before, p. 1 38. 
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almost like historical events, and some of the episodes 
and touches belonging originally to these constant 
battles of nature, have certainly been transferred 
into and mixed up with battles that took place at 
a certain time, such as, for instance, the si^e of 
Troy. When historical recollections failed, legendary 
accounts of the ancient battles between Night 
and Morning, Winter and Spring, were always at 
hand ; and, as in modem times we constantly hear 
* good stories,* which we have known from our child- 
hood, told again and again of any man whom they 
seem to fit, in the same manner, in ancient times, any 
act of prowess, or daring, or mischief, originally told of 
the sun, 'the orient Conqueror of gloomy Night,* was 
readily transferred to and believed of any local hero 
who might seem to be a second Jupiter, or Mars, or 
Hercules. 

I liave little doubt therefore that as the accounts 
of a deluge, for instance, which we find almost every- 
where, are originally recollections of the annual 
torrents of rain or snow that covered the little 
worids within the ken of the ancient village-bards, 
this tearinfj^ asunder of heaven and earth too was 
originidly no more than a description of what might 
be seen every morning. During a dark night the 
sky seemed to cover the earth ; the two seemed to 
\)e one, and could not be distinguished one from the 
other. Then came the Dawn, which with its bright 
rays lifted the covering of the dark night to a certain 
point, till at last Mdui appeared, small in stature, 
a mere child, that is, the sun of the morning — thrown 
up suddenly, as it were, when his first rays sliot 
through the sky from beneath the horizon, then 
faUing back to the earth, like a bird, and rising in 
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gigantic form on the morning sky. The dawn now 
was hiuled away, and the sky was seen lifted high 
above the earth ; and M4ui, the sun, marched on 
well pleased with having raised the sky to its present 
height. 

Why pumice-stone should be called the bones of 
Ru, we cannot tell, without knowing a great deal more 
of the language of Msmgaia than we do at preeent. 
It is most likely an independent saying, and was 
afterwards united with the story of Ru and Miui- 

Now I must quote at least a few extracts from 
a Maori legend as written down by Judge Manning • : 

' This is the Genesis of the New Zealanders ; 

' The Heavens which are above us, and the Earth 
which lies beneath us, are the progenitors of men, 
and the origin of all things. 

' Formerly the Heaven lay upon the Earth, and 
all was darkness. . . . 

' And the children of Heaven and Earth sought to 
discover tlie difference between light and darknees, 
between day and night. . . . 

'So the SODS of Eangi (Heaven) and of Papa 
(Earth) consulted together, and said : " Let ub seek 
means whereby to destroy Heaven and Earth, or to 
separate them from each other." 

' Then said Tumatauenga (the God of War), '* Let 
us destroy them both." 

' Then said Tane-Mahuta (the Forest God), " Not so; 
let them be separated. Let one of them g(i upwards 
and become a stranger t<i ua ; let the other remain 
below and be a parent for us." 

' Then four of the gods tried to separate Heaven 
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and Earth, but did not succeed, while the fifth, Tane, 
succeeded. 

* After Heaven and Earth had been separated, great 
storms arose, or, as the poet expresses it, one of their 
sons, Tawhiri-Matea, the god of the winds, tried to 
revenge the outrage committed on his parents by 
his brothers. Then follow dismal dusky days, and 
dripping chilly skies, and arid scorching blasts. All 
the gods fight, till at last Tu only remains, the god 
of war, who had devoured all his brothers, except 
the Storm. More fights foUow, in which the greater 
part of the earth was overwhelmed by the waters, 
and but a small portion remained dry. After that, 
light continued to increase, and as the light increased, 
so also the j>eople who had been hidden between 
Heaven and Earth increased. . . . And so generation 
wjifl added to generation down to the time of M&ui- 
Putiki. lie who brought death into the world. 

* Now in these latter days Heaven remains far re- 
moved from his wife, tlie P]arth ; but the love of the 
wife rises upward in sighs towards her husband. These 
are the mists wliich fly upwards from the mountain- 
tops ; and the tears of Heaven fall downwards on his 
wife ; behold the dew-drops!* 

So fur the Maori Genesis. 

Ix;t UH now return to the Veda, and compare these 
crude and somewliat grotesque legends with the 
languiifje of the ancient Aryan jxxits. In the hymns 
of the Ki^-veda tlie separating and keeping apart of 
Heaven and Earth Ls several times alludinl to, and 
liere too it is represented as the work of the most 
valiant gcnis. In I. 67, 3 it is Agni, fire, who holds 
the earth and supports the heaven ; in X. 89, 4 it is 
Indra who keeps them apart ; in IX« loi, 15 Soma is 
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celebrated for the same deed, and in III. 31, 12 other 
gods too share the same honour '. 

In the Aitareya Brihmana we read': 'These two 
worlds (Heaven and Earth) were once joined together. 
They went asunder. Then it did not rain, nor did 
the Bun Bhine. And the five tribes did not agree 
with one another. The gods tlien brought the two 
(Heaven and Earth) together, and when they came 
together, they performed a wedding of the gods.' 

Here we have in a shorter form the same fuoda- 
meotal ideas ; first, that formerly Heaven and Earth 
were together ; that afterwards they were separated ; 
that when they were thus separated there was war 
throughout nature, and neither rain nor sunfihine ; 
that, lastly, Heaven and Earth were conciliated, aod 
that then a great wedding took place. 

Now I need hardly remind tlioee who are acquiunted 
with Greek and Ttoman Uteratiire, how familiar these 
and similar conceptions about a marriage between 
Heaven and Earth were in Greece and Italy. They 
Beem to possess there a more special reference to the 
annual reconciliation between Heaven and Earth, 
which takes place in spring, and to their former 
estrangement during winter. But the first cosmo- 
logical separation of the two always points to the 
want of light and the impossibility of distinction 
during the night, and the gradual lifting up of the 
blue sky through the rising of the sun '. 

In the Homeric hymns • the Earth is addressed as 
'Mother of Oods, the wife of the aUny Ue«veo*;' 

' Beigtugne, Lb Religiun V^ique, p. 140. 

» Ait. Br. IV. a7 ; Muir, iv. p. 23. 

' See Muir, iv. p, 14. • Homer. Uj-nui mx. 17. 

* Xaipt Aw nr^, Aax' Ovparni aanpitwm. 
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and the Heaven or iSther is often called the father. 
Their marriage too is described, as, for instance, by 
Euripides, when he says : 

'There b the mightj Earth, Jove'i iEther : 

He (the iBther) U the creator of men and godf ; 
The earth reoeiying the moist drops of rain, 

Bears mortals, 
Bears food, and the tribes of animals. 
Hence she is not unjostlj regarded 
As tiie mother of all ^' 

And what is more carious still is that we have 
evidence that Euripides received this doctrine from 
his teacher, the philosopher Anaxagoraa For Dio- 
nysius of Halicamassus ' tells us that Eiuipides 
frequented the lectures of Anaxagoraa Now, it was 
the theory of that philosopher that originally all 
things were in all things, but that afterwards they be- 
came separated. Euripides later in life associated with 
Sokrates, and became doubtful regarding that theory. 
He accordingly pro j rounds the ancient doctrine by 
the mouth of another, namely Melanippe, who says : 

* This saying (myth) is not mine, but came from 
my mother, that formerly Heaven and Eartli were 
one shape ; but when they were separated from each 
other, they gave birth and brought all things into 
the light, trees, bird^, beasts, and the fishes whom 
the sea feeds, and tlie race of mortals/ 



' Euripides, Chryvippus, fraprin. 6 (edit. Didot, p. 824) : — 

Vaia fuyiarri col Ai6t ai$rip, 

6 IU9 iaSpt^wmnf uu Bfmv ymrmp, 

17 d' irfpoSSkfAn arvy&m$ poriout 

wapadt^fMfLtvfi rurrfi Bparcfut, 

tIktu di (i*»paPt ffivka rt BripmVy 

6$tp oif€ aducwr 

firfnip warrmv mp6fU4rrtu, 

* DioDjBios Halic. vol. v. p. 355; Muir, t. p. 27. 
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Thus we have met with the same idea of the ori- 
ginal union, of a separation, aud of a subsequent 
re-union of Heaven and Earth in Greece, in India, 
and in the Polynesian islands. 

Let us now see how the poets of the Veda address 
these two heings, Heaven and Karth. 

They are mostly addressed in the dual, as two 
beings forming but one concept. We meet, however, 
with verses which are addressed to the Karth by 
herself, and which speak of her as ' kind, without 
thorns, and pleasant to dwell on ',' wliile there are clear 
traces in some of the hymns that at one time Dyans, 
the sky, was the supreme deity*. When invoked 
together they are called Dydv^pj-j'thivyau, from 
dyu, the sky, and prithiv!, the broad earth. 

If we examine their epithets, we find that many 
of them reflect simply the physical aspects of Heaven 
and Earth. Thus they are called uru, wide, uru- 
vyaAas, widely expanded, dClre-ante, with limits 
far apart, gabhira, deep, ghn'tavat, giving iat> 
madhudugha, yielding honey or dew, payasvat, 
full of milk, bhdri-retas, rich in seed. 

Another class of epithets represents them already 
83 endowed with certain human and 8U])erhuman 
qualities, such as asa«/.'at, never tiring, a^ara, not 
decaying, which brings us very near to immortal ; 
adruh, not injuring, or not deceiving, pra/retas, 
provident, and then pit^-mA.td,, father and mother, 
devaputra, having the gods for their sons, n'ta- 
vridh and r^'tavat, protectors of the iitta, of what b 
right, guardians of eternal laws. 

Here you see what is so interesting iu the Veda, 

' Rig-veda I. 33, 15. 

' See LecturcH on the Science of Lsngnage, toI. u. p. 468. 
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the gradual advance from the material to the spi- 
ritual, from the sensuous to the supersensuous, from 
the human to the superhuman and the divine. 
Heaven and Earth were seen, and, according to our 
notions, they might simply be classed as visible and 
finite beings. But the ancient poets were more honest 
to themselves. They could see Heaven and Earth, but 
they never saw them in their entirety. They felt 
that there was something beyond the purely finite 
aspect of these beings, and therefore they thought of 
them, not as they would think of a stone, or a tree, 
or a dog, but as something not-finite, not altogether 
visible or knowable, yet as something important to 
themselves, powerful, strong to bless, but also strong 
to hurt Whatever was between Heaven and Earth 
seemed to be theirs, their property, their realm, their 
donuni<jn. They held and embraced all ; they seemed 
to have j)rcKluced all The Devas or bright beings, 
the sun, the dawn, the fire, the wind, the rain, were 
all theirs, and were called therefore the offspring of 
Heaven and Earth. Thus Heaven and Earth became 
the Universal Father and Mother. 

Then we Jisk at once, * Were then these Heaven 
and Earth gods ? But gods in what sense i In our 
sense of (Jod ? Why, in our sense, God is altogether 
incapable of a plural. Then in the Greek sense of 
the word ? No, certainly not, for wliat the Greeks 
called polls was the result of an intellectual growth 
toUilly inde[)(!iKlent of the Veda or of India. We 
must never forj^et that what we call gods in ancient 
mythologies are not substantial, living, individual 
U'iiigs, (»f whom we can predicate this or that 
I)eva, which we translate by god, is nothing but an 
adjective, expressive of a quality sliared by heaven 
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and earth, by the sun and the stars and the dan 
and the sea, namely hrightness ; and the idea of god, 
at that early time, contains neither more nor less 
than what ia shared in common by all these bright 
beings. That is to say, the idea of god is not an 
idea ready-made, which could be applied in its abstract 
purity to heaven and earth and other such like 
beings ; but it is an idea, growing out of the con- 
cepts of heaven and earth and of the other bright 
beings, slowly separating itself from tliem, but never 
containing more than what was contained, though 
confusedly, in the objects to which it was successively 
applied. 

Nor must it be supposed that heaven and earth, 
having once l>een raised to the rank of undecaying 
or immortal beings, of divine parents, of guardians 
of the laws, were thus permanently settled in the 
religious consciousness of the people. Far firom iL 
When the ideas of other gods, and of more active 
and more distinctly personal gods had been elabo- 
rated, the Vedic iiiahis asked without hesitation. 
Who then has made heaven and earth 1 not exactly 
Heaven and Earth, as conceived before, but heaven 
and earth as seen every day, as a part of what began 
to be called Nature or the Universe. 

Thus oue poet says ' : 

'He was indeed among the gods the cleverest 
workman who produced the two brilliant ones (heaven 
and earth), that gladden all things ; he who measured 
out the two bright ones (heaven and earth) by his 
wisdom, and established them on everlasting sup- 
porta' 
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And again * : ' He was a good workman who pro- 
duced heaven and earth ; the wise, who by his 
might brought together these two (heaven and earth), 
the wide, the deep, the well-fashioned in the bottom- 
less space/ 

Very soon this great work of making heaven and 
earth was ascribed, like other mighty works, to the 
mightiest of their gods, to Indra. At first we read 
that Indra, originally only a kind of Jupiter pluvtus, 
or god of rain, stretched out heaven and earth, like 
a hide * ; that he held them in his hand \ that he 
upholds heaven and earth \ and that he grants heaven 
and earth to his worshippers*. But very soon Indra 
is praised for having made Heaven and Earth * ; and 
then, when the poet remembers that Heaven and 
Earth had been praised elsewhere as the parents 
of the gods, and more especially as the parents of 
Indra, he does not hesitate for a moment, but says ^ : 
*Wliat |H)et8 living before us have reached the end 
of all thy greatness ? for thou hast indeed begotten 
thy father and thy mother together • from thy own 
body !* 

Tliat is a strong measure, and a god who once 
could do that, was no doubt capable of anything 
afterwards. Tlie same idea, namely that Indra is 
greater tluin heaven and earth, is expressed in a less 
outrageous way by another poet, who says' that 
Indra is greater than heaven and earth, and that 



* Rig-ve<la IV. 56, 3. ' L. c. VIII. 6, 5. 

* L. c. III. 30, 5. * L. c. III. 32, 8. 

* L. c. III. 34, 8. • U c. VIII. 36, 4, ^ L. c. X. 54. 3. 

* Cf. IV. 17, 4, where DyauB is the father of ludra; aee however 
Muir, iv. 31, not<*. 

* Rig-veda VI. 30, i. 

H 



botb together are only a half of Indra. Or again ' : 
'The divine Dyaue bowed before Indra, before Indra 
the great Earth bowed with her wide spaces.' 'At 
the birth of thy splendour Dyaus trembled, the Earth 
trembled for fear of thy anger ".' 

Thus, from one point of view, Heaven and Earth 
were the greatest gods, they were the parents of 
everything, and therefore of the gods also, such as 
Indra and others. 

But. from another point of view, every god that 
was considered as supreme at one time or other, 
must necessarily have made heaven and earth, must 
at all events be greater than heaven and earth, and 
thus the child became greater than the father, aye, 
became the father of his father. Indra was not 
the only god that created heaven and earth. In one 
hymn * that creation is ascribed to Soma and Pflshan, 
by no means very prominent characters ; in another* 
to Hiranyagarblia (the golden germ) ; in another 
again to a god who is simply called DhAtW, the 
Creator', or Vixvakarman *, the maker of all things. 
Other gods, such as Mitra and Savitri, names of 
the sun, are praised for upholding Heaven and Earth, 
Hnd the same task is sometimes performed by the 
old god Varuna ' also. 

What I wish you to observe in all this is the 
perfect freedom with which these so-called goda or 
Devas are handled, and particularly the case and 
naturalness with which now the one, now the other 
emerges as supreme out of this chaotic theogony. 

' Hig-»ed» 1. 131, 1. ' L. c. rv. 17. J. 

' L. c. IL 40, 1. * L. c. X. Ill, 9. 

' L. 0. X- 190, 3. • I* c. X. 81, 2. 
» L. 0. VL 70, I. 
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This is the peculiar character of the ancient Vedic 
religion, totally diflferent both from the Polytheism 
and from the Monotheism as we see it in the Greek 
and the Jewish religions ; and if the Veda had taught 
us nothing else but this henoiheisiic phase, which 
must everywhere have preceded the more highly 
organised phase of Poljrtheism which we see in 
Greece, in Rome, and elsewhere, the study of the 
Veda would not have been in vain. 

It may be quite true that the poetry of the Veda 
18 neither l>eautiful, in our sense of the word, nor 
very profound ; but it is instructive. When we see 
those two giant spectres of Heaven and Earth on 
the background of the Vedic religion, exerting their 
influence for a time, and then vanishing before the 
light of younger and more active gods, we learn a 
IcHSon which it is well to learn, and which we can 
hardly learn anywhere else — the lesson hoic gods icere 
vuuJe and vnmade — how the Beyond or the Infinite 
wa.s named by different names in order to bring it 
near to the mind of man, to make it for a time com- 
prehensible, until, when name after name had proved 
of no avail, u nameleas God was felt to answer best 
the restless cravings of the human heart. 

I shall next translate to you the hymn to which I 
referred before an ad< Incased to the Rivera. If the 
Rivers are to be ailled deitiea at all. they belong to 
the class of terrestrial deitiea. But the reason whv 
I single out this hymn ia not ao much because it 
throws new light on the theogonic process, but 
because it may help to impart some reality to the 
vague conceptiona which we form to ouraelvea of the 
ancient Vedic poeta and their surroundings. The 
rivers invoked are, as we shall 8i»e, the real rivers of 
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the Punjib, and the poem 8how6 a much wider geo- 
graptiical horizon than we should expect from a mae 
village bard '. 

1 . ' Let tlie poet declare. Waters, your exceeding 
greatness, here in the seat of Vivasvat*. By eeveo 
and seven they have come fortli in three courses, but 
the Sindhu (the Indus) exceeds all the other wander- 
ing rivers by her strength. 

2. 'Varuna dug out paths for thee to walk on, 
when thou rannest to the race'. Thou proceedest 

' Rig-veda X. 75. See Hibbert Lectures, Led- iv. 

' VivBsvat 18 a Dame of the sun, and the teat or home of Vivaevkt 
can hardly be anj-thSng but the earth, as the home of the aon, or, 
in a more special eeuse, the place where a sacrifice is offered. 

' I formerly traiiHlated yiit \Sijiui ahhi ddravaA tyim by ■ when 
thun ranneat for the prizes.' GroBsnian hud trau§lated Bimilkrly, 
' When thou, Sindhu, rannest to the prire of the battle,' whik 
Ladwig wrote, ' When thou, Sindhu, waat flowing on to grater 
powers.' Vatjra, connected with vegeo, vigeo, vigil, wadter (tee 
Curtius, Grundzflge, No. 139), ie one of the many difficult words tn 
the Veda the general iiieauing of which may be guetaed, bnt ia 
many places cannot yet be determined with certainty. Va^ ooeun 
very frequently, both in the singular and the plural, and whim of 
itH meanings are clear enough. The Fetersbui^ Dictionary giTta 
the following liet of them — swiftuese, race, price of race, iftm, 
treasure, race-horse, etc Here we |)erceive at once the difficulty 
of tracing all these meanings back t^i a common sourc«, thoogfa U 
might be possible to begin with the meanings of strength, trtrifi^ 
couteiit, race, whether friendly or warlike, then to proceed to what 
is won in a race or in war, viz. booty, treasnre, and hutly to tak* 
vigaA in the more general sense of acciuisitiona, goods, STen goedi 
bestowed as gifts. We have a similar transition of aeaning in Um 
Qroek 2dXot, contest, contest for a prize, and iSKor, the priw of 
contest, reward, gift, while in the plural ri i0Xa stands again for 
contest, or even the place of combat. The Vedic vi^mUiom nwj 
in fact be rendered by iSXoifmpot, va^asati by aAimvHi. 

The transition from fight to prize is seen in passages such as : 

Big-veda VI. 45, la, vayin iiidra «rar£yyau tvtya ^cshni* hitin 
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on a precipitous ridge of the earth, when thou art 
lord in the van of all the moving streams. 

3. ' The sound rises up to heaven above the earth ; 
she stirs up with splendour her endless powers As 
from a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the 
Sindhu comes, roaring like a bull. 

4. * To thee, Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come 
as lowing mother-cows (run) to their young with their 
milk^. Like a king in battle thou leadest the two 
wings, when thou reachest the front of these down- 
rushing rivers. 

5. * Accept, Gangi (Ganges), TamunA (Jumna), 
Saras vati (SursGti), S'utudri (Sutlej), Parushnl (Ir4- 
\-atl. Ravi), my praise^! With the Asikni (Akesines) 
listen, MarudvndhA*, and with tlie VitastA (Hy- 



dhiiiaro, ' May we with thy help, O Indra, win the glorious fights, 
the offerwl prize ' (cf. dBXoBirfit). 

Rip-veda VIII. 19, 18, t^ it vfyebhiA ^gyuA mahiCt dh&nam, 
* T]wj wcm great wealth by battles.' 

What we want for a proper undcnitanding of our Terse, are 
pasMiges where we have, an here, a movement towanls vkgns in the 
plural. Such passages are few ; for instance : X. 53, 8, 4trH 
5^hima y^ ikSSin lUevuA tivan vayim dt tarema abh( va^an, ' Let 
lis leave here those who were unlucky (the dead), and let us get up 
to lucky toiln.' No more is probably meant here when the Biudhu 
is said to run towards her va^^, that is, her struggles, her fighta, 
her race across the mountains with the other rivers. 

' On fuphma, strength, see Rig-veda, translation, vol. i. p. 105. 
We find fubhram ^ushmam II. 11, 4; and iyarti with ttishmam 
IV. 17, 12. 

' See Muir. Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 344. 

* *() Marudvndha with Ai<ikni, Vitasti; Ar^kSyi, listen with 
the Suhhoma,' Ltultritj. * Asiknf and Vitasta and Marudvndha, 
with the Sunhoma, hear us, O Ar^ikfya,' Grasmnann. 

* Marudvrtdha, a general name fur river. According to Roth 
the combined course of the Akesines and Hydahjies, 6e/or* the 
juuctioD witli the Hydraotes : according to Ludwig, the river ^fter 
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daspes, Bebut); Ar^kijA', listen with the Sus- 
hbmi*. 

6. ' First thou goeet united with the TrishUani 
oa thy journey, with the Susartu, the KaaA (Ramhi, 
Araxea' ?), and the Svett,— =-0 Sindhu, with the Kubhi 
(Kophen, Cabul river) to the Gomatl (Gomal), with 
the Mehatnu to the Krumu (Kurum) — with whom 
thou proceedest together. 

7 'Sparkling, bright, with mighty splendour she 
carries the waters across the plains — the uuconquered 
Sindhu, the quickest of the quick, like a beautiful 
mare — a sight to Bee. 

8. 'Rich in horses, in chariots, in garments, lo 
gold, in booty*, in wool', and in straw •, the Sindhu, 

the junction with Hytlraotcs. Zimmer (AltinttiBcbea Leben, p. ta) 
bdapta Koth'g, Kiepert in hia maps follows Ludwig'a opinion. 

* According to Y>ak& the Ari^ikiyi is the Vipi*. Vivien de Sunt- 
Hartin takes it for the country watered by the Suwan, the Soanw 
of Kegasthenea. 

* Aucording to Yuska the SuBhoma is the Indus. Vivien de 
Soint-Mtirtiu idenUfii^ it with the Suwan. Zimmer (1. c p. 14) 
points out that in Arriao, ludica, ir. 1 3, there ie a various ntuling 
Soamos for Soonos. 

' Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 157. 

* Vai^inivati is by no means an easy wonL Hence all tntMb- 
tors vary, and none settles the meaning. Muir translates, 'yielding 
nutriment;' Zimmer, 'havin-; plenty of quick horses;' Ludwig, 'likca 
strong mare.' Va^n, no doubt, means a strong horse, a nc«r, 
but varrinl neTer occurs in the Rig-veda in the sense of a mare, awl 
tike text is not vatfinivat, but vaifinivati. If vajriul ue*nt mare, w« 
might translate rich in marcs, but that would be a mere repetitioo 
after svasva, poeeeHsed uf good horses, Vat/inlvatl is chiefly applivd 
to Ushas, Sarasvati, anil here to the river Sindhu. It ia joined 
with rujrebhiA, Itig-vcda I. 3. 10, which, if xigini meant mm, 
would mean ' rich in mares tbrongli horses.' Wv also read. Kig-rad* 
I. 48, 16, sim (naA mimikshv^) \SgMh va^lvati, which w» csn 
hardly tmuskte by 'giro us hones, thou who art poasMscd at 
uuut-s;' uur, Uig-veda I. 91, 15, ytUuhvft hi viyiulraU inUi^ 
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handsome and young, clothes herself in sweet 
flowers'. 

9. 'The Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot with 
horses ; may she conquer prizes for us in the race. 

' harness the horses, thou who art rich in mares.' In most of the 
passages where va^ivati occurs, the goddess thus addressed is 
represented as rich, and asked to bestow wealth, and I should 
therefore prefer to take vi^inl, as a collective abstract noun, like 
trrtinl, in the sense of wealth, originally booty, and to translate 
Tasini vati simply by rich, a meaning well adapted to every passage 
where the word occurs. 

Ik 

' IViUvati, rich in wool, probably refers to the flocks of sheep 
for which the North-West of India was famous. See Rig-veda 
I. ia6, 7. 

* Si lama vat i does not occur again in the Rig-veda. Huir trans- 
lates, ' rich in plants ; ' Zimmer, ' rich in water ; ' Ludwig takes it as a 
proper name. iSayana states that sflama is a plant which is made 
into ropes. That the meaning of silamavatt was forgotten at an 
early time we see by the Atharva-veda III. la, a, substitutiug 
suiiritavati fur Bilamivati, as preserved in the «Vankhayana Grihya- 
sutrus, 3, 3. I think silaina means straw, from whatever plant it may 
be taken, and this would be equally applicable to a fala, a house, 
a sthu riik, a poHt, and to the river InduH. It may have been, as 
Ludwig conjectures, an old local name, and in that case it may 
po««ibly account for the name given in later times to the Suleiman 
range. 

' Mniihuvrtdh is likewise a word which does not occur again in 
the Hi);-veda. Sayaiia explains it by nirgum/i and similar plants, 
but it is doubtful what plant is meant. Quiu/a is the name of 
a gra^s madhuvn'dh therefore may have been a plant huch as sugar- 
cane, that yieldt'tl a 8wo<*t juice, the Upi>er Indus being famous for 
su];^^r-cane ; see Hiouen-thsang, II, p. 105. I take adhivat^te with 
Roth in the Njnse ' bhv dresses hcrHelf,*as we might say *the river is 
dresMil in heather.* Muir trauhlates, She traverses a land yielding 
sweetni'As ;' Zinuner, * f»he clothes herself in Madhuvrulh ;* Ludwig, 
* the Silamavati throws herself into the increa^er of the honey- 
tow«*4*t (lew.* All this hhowh how little progress can \ye made in 
Vt-dic K'hularthip by merely traublating either words or verses, 
without giving at the came time a full justification of the moaning 
aligned to every tingle word. 
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The greatness of her chariot is praised as truly 
great — that chariot which is irresistible, which has 
its own glory, and abundant strength'.' 

This hymn does not sound perhaps very poetical, 
in our sense of the word ; yet if you will try to realise 
the thoughts of the poet who composed it, you will 
perceive that it is not without some bold and powerful 
conceptions. 

Take the modem peasants, Uving in their villages 
by the side of the Thames, and you must admit- that 
he would be a remarkable man who could bring him- 
self to look on the Thames as a kind of general, 
riding at the head of many English rivers, and lead- 
ing them on to a race or a battle. Yet it is ea»er 
to travel in England, and to gain a commanding view 
of the river-system of the country, than it was three 
thousand years ago to travel over India, even over 
that part of India which the poet of our hymn com- 
mands. He takes in at one swoop three great river- 
Byatems, or, as he calls them, three great armies of 
rivers — those flowing from the North-Wes-t into the 
Indus, those joining it from the North-East, and, 
in the distance, the Ganges and the Jumuah with 
their tributaries. Look on the map and you will 
see how well these three armies are determined; 
but our poet had no map — he had nothing but high 
mountains and sharp eyes to carry out liis trigono- 
metrical survey. Now I call a man, wlio for the 
first time could eee those three marching armies of 
rivers, a poet. 

The next thing that strikes one in that hymn — 
if hymn we must call it — is the fact that all tliese 
rivers, large and small, have their own proper namee. 
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That shows a considerable advance in civilised life, 
and it proves no small degree of coherence, or what 
the French call solidarity, between the tribes who had 
taken possession of Northern India. Most settlers 
call the river on whose banks they settle * the river.' 
Of course there are many names for river. It may 
be called the runner ^ the fertiliser, the roarer — or, 
with a little poetical metaphor, the arrow, the horse, 
the cow, the father, the mother, the watchman, the 
child of the mountains. Many rivers had many names 
in different parts of their course, and it was only 
when communication between diflferent settlements 
became more frequent, and a fixed terminology was 
felt to be a matter of necessity, that the rivers of a 
country were properly baptised and registered. All 
thifl had l)een gone through in India before our hymn 
became possible. 

And now we have to consider another, to my 
mind most startling fact. We here have a number 
of names of the rivers of India, as they were known 
to one single poet, say about looo B.C. We then 
hear nothing of India till we come to the days of 
Alexander, and when we look at the names of the 
Indian rivers, represented as well as they could be 
by Alexander's companions, mere strangers in India, 
and by means of a strange language and a strange 
alphabet, wo recognise, without much difficulty, 
nearly all of the old Vedic names. 

In this respect the names of rivers have a great 
a/fJviintage over the names of towns in India. What 



' * Among the Ilottentotii, the Kuiienc, Okavango and Orange 
riTera, all have the name of Oarib, i. e. the Runner.* Dr. Theoph. 
Hahn, Cape Timer, July 1 1, i88a. 
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we now call DUli or Delhi was in ancient times called 
Indrapraatha, in later times Shdhjahdnahdd. Ovde 
is Ayotlhy^, but the old name of Saketa ia forgotten. 
The town of Pa/aliputra, known to the Greeks a^ 
Palimbotkra, is now called Patna '. 

Now I can assure you this persistency of the Vedlc 
river names was to my mind something so startling 
that I often said to myself, This cannot be — there 
must be something wrong here. I do not wonder so 
much at the names of the Indue and the Ganget 
being the same. The Indus was known to early 
traders, whether by sea or by land, Skylax sailed 
from the couiitiy of the Paktys, i. e. the Pushtus, as 
the Afghans still call themselves, down to the mouth 
of the Indus. That was under Darius Hystaapes 
(521-486). Even before that time India and the 
Indians were known by their name, which was derived 
from Sindhu, the name of their frontier river. The 
neighbouring trills who spoke Iranic languages all 
pronounced, hke the Persian, the s as an /i^. Thus 
Sindhu became Hindhu (Hidhu), and, as h'a were 
dropped even at tliat early time, Hindhu became 
Indu. Thus the river was called Jndoe, the people 
Indoi by the Greeks, who first heard of India from 
the Persians. 

Sindhu probably meant originally the divider, 
keeper, and defender, from sidh, to keep off It was 
a masculine, before it became a feminine. No more 
telling name could have been given to a broad river, 
which guarded peaceful settlers both against the 
inroads of hostile tribes and the attacks of wild 



' Cunninghani, Archnologica! Survey of India, vol. x. 
' Vliuy, Hut, Xikt. vi. 10, 7 1 ; ' Iiidui incolis Siudiu 
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animals. A common name for the ancient settle- 
mente of the Arvans in India was * the Seven Rivers/ 
* Sapta SindhavaA.' But though sindhu was used as 
an apj>ellative noun for river in general (cf. Rig-veda 
VI. !9» 5, samudr^ nd sindhavaA y&dam&n&A, 'like 
rivers longing for the sea'), it remained throughout 
the whole history of India the name of its powerful 
guardian river, the Indus. 

In some passages of the Rig-veda it has been 
pointed out that sindhu might better be translated 
by ' sea,' a change of meaning, if so it can be called, 
fully explained by the geographical conditions of the 
country. There are places where people could swim 
across the Indus, there are others where no eye 
could tell whether the boundless expanse of water 
should be called river or sea. The two run into each 
other, as every sailor knows, and naturally the 
meaning of sindhu, river, runs into the meaning of 
sindhu, nea. 

But besides the two great rivers, the Indus and 
the Ganges, — in Sjinskrit the Gaiig^ literally the 
Go-go, — we have the smaller rivers, and many of 
their names also agree with the names preserved to 
us by the companions of Alexander K 

The YamunA, the Jumna, was known to Ptolemy 
liS Aitifioina *-, to Pliny as Jomanes, to Arrian, sume- 
what corrupted, as Jolmres^. 

The iSutudri, or, as it was afterguards called, Sata- 
dru. meiuiing * running in a hundred streams,' was 



* Th<' hiKtorj- of thewj names has been treated by Proft»««<»r I.4iffieD, 
in hi» * ludiiicho Alterthumskunde,' and more lately by Frofeaaor 
Kaf'fn* iu his very careful ettsay, *Der Uig-veda,' pp. 146, 147. 

• l*tol. vii. I. 29. 

' Aniau, ludica, viii. g. 
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known to Ptolemy as T^aSapSttf: or ZapaSpot ; Pliny 
called it Sydrus ; and Megaathenes, too, was probably 
acquainted with it aa ZaSapS^t. In the Veda' it 
formed with the Vip3.8 the frontier of the Punjib, 
and we hear of fierce battles fought at that time, it 
may be on the Biime spot where in 1846 the battle 
of the Sutledge was fought by Sir Hugh Gough and 
Sir Henry Hardinge. It was probably on the Vip4« 
(later Vip4«4), a north-western tributary of the Sut- 
ledge, that Alexander's army turned back. The 
river was then called Hyphasis ; Pliny calls it 
Hypasis^, a very fair approximation to the Vedic 
Vipsls, which means 'unfettered.' Its modem name 
is Bias or Bejah. 

The next river on the west is the Vedic Panishni, 
better known as Irivatl \ which Strabo calls Hyar- 
otis, while Arrian gives it a more Greek appearance 
by calling it Hydniotes. It is the modem Rawi, 
It was this river which the Ten Kings when attacking 
the Trt'tsuB under Sud^ tried to cross from the 
■weet by cutting o£F its water. But their stratagem 
failed, and they perished in the river {Rig-vedaVII, 
18,8-9). 

We then come to the Asiknl, which means ' black/ 



' fiig-Teda UL 33, ■ : ' From the lap of the mounUiiuTip&tftBd 
Sutuiiri msh forth with their water like two lusty mares neigh- 
ing, freed from their tethers, like two bright muthor-«owM liddng 
(their ctUf). 

'Ordered hy Indra and waiting his bidding you mn towsrd the 
sea like two charioteers ; runniug together, as your waters rite, the 
ODe goes into the other, you bright onea.' 

* Other classical names arc Hyponis, Bipaaia, and 
Tiaka identifies it with the Ar^lklyi. 

» Cf. Nirukta IX. 36. 



and Bil^l^H 
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That river had another name also, f andrabh&ga, 
which means 'streak of the moon,' The Greeks, 
however, pronounced that name ^vSapo(f>ayo^^ and 
this had the unlucky meaning of 'the devourer of 
Alexander.' Hesvchius tells us that in order to avert 
the bad omen Alexander changed the name of that 
river into 'AicceriViyy, which would mean 'the Healer;' 
but he does not tell, what the Veda tells us, that 
this name ' AiccenViyy was a Greek adaptation of another 
name of the same river, namely Asikni, which had 
evidently supplied to Alexander the idea of calling 
the Anikni 'AiccercViy;. It is the modem Chin&b. 

Next to the Akesines we have the Vedic VitastA, 
the last of the rivers of the Punj&b, changed in Greek 
into Hydaspes. It was to this river that Alexander 
retired, before sending his fleet down the Indus and 
leading his army back to Babylon. It is the modem 
Behat or Jilam. 

I could identify still more of these Vedic rivers, 
such as, for instance, the KubhA, the Greek Cophen, 
the modem Kabul river* ; but the names which I have 



' 'The first tributaries which join the Indus before its meeting 
with the Kubha or the Kabul river cannot be determined. All 
travellers in these northern countries complain of the continual 
chan^'cs in the names of ihe rivers, and we can hardly hope to 
find traces of the Vetlic names in existence there after the lajise of 
three or four thousiuid years. The rivers intended may be the 
Shauyo<ik, I^dak, Abba Seen, and Burrindu, and one of the four 
rivers, the lUsa, han af-sumed an almost fabulous character in the 
Veda. After the Indus has joined the Kubha or the Kabul river, 
two names occur, the Gomati and Krumu, which I believe I wm 
the firbt to identify with the modem rivers the Gomal and Kurrum. 
(Hoth, Nirukta, Erlauterungeu, p. 43, Anm.) The Gomal falls 
into the Indus, lietween Dera Inmael Khan and Paharpore, and 
although Elphintitone calls it a river only during the rainy seasoii, 
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r, and in mafl^Hf 



traced from the Veda to Alexander, i 
cases from Alexander again to our own time, seem to 
me sufficient to impress upon us the real and his- 
torical character of the Veda. Suppose the Veda 
were a forgery — suppose at least that it had been 
put together after the time of Alexander — how could 
we explain these names 1 They are names that have 
mostly a meaning in Sanskrit, they are names corre- 
sponding very closely to their Greek corruptions, as 
pronounced and written down by people who did not 
know Sanskrit. How is a forgery possible here ? 

I selected this hymn for two reasons. First, l)ecau9e 
it shows us the widest geographical horizon of the Vedic 
poets, confined by the snowy mountains in the North, 
the Indus and the range of the Suleiman mountains 
in the West, the Indus or the sea in the South, and 
the valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the East. 
Beyond that, the world, though open, was unknown 
to the Vedic poets. Secondly, because the same 
hymn gives us also a kind of historical background 

Klaproth (Foe-koue-ki, p. 23) liescribcB ite upper couree u hr 
more considerable, and ad<U: "Unptu ^ IV^t de Sirmiglia, I«Oonial 
traverse la chaiiic <le montagnes de Solimin, passe devaot Rj^hxi, 
et fertilise le pays lialiitd par ]es tribua de Dauletkhail et de 
Oandehpour. II se dcasiclie au i\6^U de PeKoa, et sod lit iw w 
remplit plus d'cau que dans la eaison ilea pluies ; alors t^ulement il 
rejoiot la droite de I'lnduB, au eud-ent du bourg de Pulutrpcmr.' 
The Kumim falls into the lodus North of the Oonml. while, ao- 
conling to the poet, we should expect it South. It might be urgtd 
that poets are not Iwiund by the same rules as ^^ographcrs, aa we 
aee, for iustaiice, in the verse immediat^y preceding. But if it 
should be token a« a serinua objtscCion, il will be betl^-r to givo op 
the OomatI than the Kmma, the latter being the larger of iho two^ 
and we might then take Qomatt, "rich in cattle," as an a>|j*ctiv« 
belonging to Krumu.' — From a review of General C'unningfauii'i 
' Ancient Geography of India,' in A'ature, 187 1, Sept. 14. 
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to the Vedic age. These rivers, as we may see them 
to-day, as they were seen by Alexander and his Mace- 
donians, were seen also by the Vedic poets. Here 
we have an historical continuity — almost living wit- 
nesses, to tell us that the people whose songs have 
been so strangely, aye, you may almost say, so mira- 
culously preserved to us, were real people, lairds 
with their clans, priests, or rather, servants of their 
gods, shepherds with their flocks, dotted about on 
the hills and valleys, with enclosures or palisades 
here and there, with a few strongholds, too, in case 
of need — living their short life on earth, as at that 
time life might be lived by men, without much push- 
ing and crowding and trampling on each other — 
8pring, summer, and winter leading them on from 
year to year, and the sun in his rising and setting 
lifting up their thoughts from their meadows and 
groves which they loved, to a world in the East, 
from which thev had come, or to a world in the 
Went, to which they were gladly hastening on. 
They had what I call religion, though it was very 
ftimj»le, and hardly reduced as yet to the form 
of a creed. 'There is a Beyond,' that was all 
they felt and knew, though they tried, iis well as 
they could, to give names to that Beyond, and 
thus to change religion into a religion. They had 
not as yet a name for GckI — certainly not in our 
sense of the word — or even a general name for the 
gods ; but they invented name after name to enable 
them to grasp and com{)rehend by some outward and 
vihible tokens powers whose presence they felt in 
nature, though their tnie and full essence was to 
them, as it is to us, invisible and incomprehensible. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

The next important phenomenon of nature which 
was represented in the Veda aa a terrestrial deity 
is Fire, in Sanskrit Agni, in Latin ignis. In the 
worship which is paid to the Fire and in the 
high praises bestowed on Agni we can clearly 
perceive the traces of a period in the hiatoiy 
of man in which not only the most essential com- 
forts of life, but life itself, depended on the know- 
ledge of producing fire. To us fire has become 80 
familiar that we can hardly form an idea of what life 
■would be without it. But how did the ancient 
dwellers on eartli get command and posscesion of fire ? 
The Vedic poets tell us that fire first came to them 
from tlie sky, in the form of lightning, but that it 
disappeared again, and that then M&tari»van, a being 
to a certain extent Uke Prometheus, brought it back 
and confided it to the safe keeping of the clan of the 
Bhrigus (Phlegyas)'. In other jjoems we hear of the 
mystery of fire being pnxUiced by rubbing pieces of 
wood ; and here it is a curious fact that the name of 
the wood thus used for rubbing is in Sanskrit Pra- 
mantha, a word which, asKuhn has shown, would in 
Greek come very near to the name of Prometheus. The 
possession of fire, whether by preserving it as sacred on 
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the hearth, or by producing it at pleasure with the 
fire-drill, represents an enormous step in early civilisa- 
tion. It enabled people to cook their meat instead 
of eating it raw ; it gave them the power of carrying 
on their work by night ; and in colder climates it 
really preserved them from being frozen to death. 
No wonder, therefore, that the fiie should have been 
praised and worshipped as the best and kindest of 
gods, the only god who had come down from heaven 
to live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of 
the gods, the mediator between gods and men, the 
immort^J among mortals. He, it is said, protects 
the settlements of the Aryans, and frightens away 
the black -skinned enemies. 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic 
poeta under the more general character of light and 
warmth, luid then the presence of Agni was perceived, 
not only on i\\e hearth and the altar, but in the Dawn, 
in the Sun, and in the world beyond tlie Sun, while 
at the same time his power was recognised as ripen- 
ing, or a8 they called it, as cooking, the fruits of tlie 
earth, and as supporting also the warmth and the 
life of the human body. From that point of view 
Agni, like other powers, rose to the rank of a Supreme 
God*. He is said to have stretched out heaven and 
earth — naturally, because i^nthout his hght heaven 
and earth would have been invisible and undistin- 
guishable. The next poet says that Agni held 
lieaven aloft, by his light, that he kept the two 
worlds asunder ; and in the end Agni is sjiid to be 
the progenitor and father of heaven and earth, and 
the maker of all that flies, or walks, or stands, or 
moves on earth. 

' Muir, W, p. 214. 
N 
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Here we have once raore the same process before 
our eyes. The human mind begins with being startled 
by a single or repeated event, such as the lightmi^, 
striking a tree and devouring a whole forest, or a 
spark of fire breaking forth from wood being nibbed 
against wood, whether in a forest, or in the wheel of 
a carriage, or at last in a fire-drill, devised on purpose. 
Man then begins to wonder at what to him is a 
miracle, none tlie less so because it is a fact, a simple, 
natural fact. He sees the effects of a power, but he 
can only guess at its cause, and if he is to speak of 
it, he can only do so by speaking of it as an agent, or 
as something like a human agent, and, if in some re- 
spects not quite human, in others more than human 
or super-human. Thus the concept of Fire grew, and 
white it became more and more generalised, it abo 
became more sublime, more ijicomprehensible, mom 
divine. Without Agni, without fire, light, and wannth, 
life would have been impossible. Hence he became 
the author and giver of life, of the life of plants and 
animals and of men ; and his favour tiaving once been 
implored for ' light and life and all things," what 
wonder that in the minds of some poets, and in the 
traditions of this or that village community, he should 
have l»een raised to the rank of a supreme ruler, a god 
above all gods, their own true god I 

We now proceed to consider the powers which the 
ancient joets might have discovered in the nir, in 
the clouds, and, more particularly, in those meteoric 
conflicts which by thunder, lightning, darkness, 
storms, and showers of rain must have taught man 
that very important lesson that he was not alono in 
this world. Many philosophers, as you know, believe 
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that all religion arose from fear or terror, and that 
without thunder and lightning to teach us, we should 
never have believed in any gods or god. This is a 
one-sided and exaggerated view. Thunderstorms, no 
doubt, had a large ehare in arousing feelings of awe 
and terror, and in making man conscious of his weak- 
ness and dependence. Even in the Veda Indra is 
introduced as saying : * Yes, when I send thunder and 
lightning, then you believe in me.' But what we 
call religion would never have sprung from fear and 
terror alone. Religion is trust, and that trust arose 
in the beginning from the impressions made on the 
mind and heart of man by the order and wisdom of 
nature, and more particularly, by those regularly re- 
curring events, the return of the sun, the revival of 
the moon, the order of the seasons, the law of cause 
and effect, gradually discovered in all things, and 
traced back in the end to a cause of all causes, by 
whatever name we choose to call it. 

Still, the meteoric jjlienomena had, no doubt, their 
inijKirtant share in the production of ancient deities ; 
and in the poems of the Vedic Rishis they naturally 
rK*<upy a very prominent place. If we were asked 
who was the principal god of the Vedic period, we 
should [)rol»ably, judging from the remains of that 
poetry which we possess, say it was Indra, the god 
of the blue sky, the Indian Zeus, the gatherer of the 
clouds, the giver of niin, the wielder of the thunder- 
Ijolt, the conqueror of darkness and of all the powers 
of darkness, the bringer of light, the source of fresh- 
ness, vigour, and life, the ruler and lord of the whole 
w<irld. Indra is this, and much more in the Veda, 
lie is supreme in the hymns of many poets, and may 
have been so in the prayers addressed to him by 

N 2 
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many of the ancient septs or village commumties ] 
ludia. Compared with him the other gods are said 
to be decrepit old men. Heaven, the old Heaven or 
Dyaus, formerly the father of all the gods, nay the 
father of Indra himself, bows before him, and the 
Earth trembles at his approach. Yet Indra never 
commanded the permanent allegiance of all the other 
gode, like Zeus and Jupiter; nay, we know from the 
Veda itself that there were ttceptics, even at that 
early time, who denied that there was any such thing 
as Indra '. 

By the aide of Indra, and associated with him 
in his battles, and sometimes hardly distinguish- 
able from him, we find the representatives of the 
wind, called Vita or Vdyu, and the more terrible 
Storm-gods, the Maruts, literally the Smashers. 

When speaking of the Wind, a poet says*; 'Where 
was he bom 1 Whence did he spring 1 the life of the 
gods, the germ of the world ! That god moves about 
where he listetb, his voices are heard, but he is not 
to be seen.' 

The Maruts are more terrible than Vita, the wind. 
They are clearly the representatives of such storms as 
are known in India, when the air is darkened by dust 
and clouds, when in a moment the trees are stripped 
of their foliage, their branches shivered, their stems 
snapped, when the eiirth seems to reel and the moun- 
tains to fhake. and the rivers are lashed into foam and 
fury. Then the poet sees the Marutu approaching 
with golden helmets, with spotted skins on their 
shouldersj brandishing golden spears, whirling their 
axes, shooting fiery arrows, and cracking their whip* 
amidst tliunder and hghtniug. They are the comrades 
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of Indra, sometimes, like Indra, the sons of Dyausortbe 
pky, but also the sons of another terrible god, called 
Riidra, or the Howler, a fighting god, to whom 
many hymns are addressed. In him a new character 
is evolved, that of a healer and saviour, — a very 
natural transition in Indm, where nothing is so 
powerful for disj>elling miasmas, restoring health, and 
imparting fresh vigour to man and beast, as a thunder- 
stonn, following after weeks of heat and drought. 

All these and several others, such as Parj^anya and 
the 7iM)hus, are the gods of mid-air, the most active 
and dramatic gods, ever present to the fancy of the 
ancient jioets, and in several cases the prototypes 
of later heroes, celebrated in the epic poems of India. 
In Iwittles, more particularly, these fighting gods of 
the sky were constantly invoked \ Indra is the 
leader in battles, the protector of the briji:ht Ar}'ans, 
the (lestroyiT of the black aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, 'llr hits thrown down fiftv thousimd bhick 
ftll<»wf!/the poet says,* and their strongholds cnimbltKl 
away like an old r.ig.' Strange to say, Indra is 
praised for having saved his people from their ene- 
ini«/s, nuich sis Jehovah wjis praised by the Jewish 
f>n»phetK Thus we read in one hymn that when 
Sudils, the pious king of the Tr/tsus, was press<»d 
ban! in his battle with the ten kinj^, Indra clhanged 
the tl(MKl into an easy ford, and thus saved SudAs. 

In another hvmn we read*^; *Th<»u hast restraineil 
the great river for the sake of Tur\'iti VAyya : tlu» 
fl^H^*! moved in olnMlicnce to thee, and thou madest 
the rivers easy to cross.* This is not very different 
from the Psalmist (Ixxviii. 13): *IIe divided tlm 

* S«t» Kiic;(i, Uig-veila, p. 61. 
' Rig-veda II. 13, la ; IV. 19, 6. 
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sea, and caused tlieni to pass througli ; and he made 
the waters to stand as an heap.' 

And there are other passages which have remioded 
some students of the Veda of Joshua's battle", when 
the sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
For we read in the Veda also, as Professor Kaegi 
has pointed out (I.e. p. 63), that ' ludra lengthened 
the days into the night," and that 'the Sun unhar- 
nessed its chariot in the middle of the day V 

In some of the hymns addressed to Indra his 
original connection with the sky and the thunder- 
storm seems quite forgotten. He has become a 
spiritual god, the only king of all worlds and all 
people *, who sees and hears everything *, nay, who 
inspires men with their best thoughts. No one is 
equal to him, no one excels him. 

The name of Indra is peculiar to India, and mutit 
have been formed after the separation of the great 
Aryan family had taken place, for we find it neither 
in Greek, nor in Latin, nor in German. There are Vedic 
gods, as I mentioned before, whose names must have 
been framed before that 8e])aration, and which occur 
therefore, though greatly modified in character, some- 
times in Greek, sometimes in Latin, sometimes in the 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic dialects. Dyaus, for 
instance, is the same word as Zeus or Ju-piter, Ushas 
is Eos. Naktil is Nyx,S(irya is Helios, Agni is ignis, 
Bhaga is Baga in Old Persian, BogQ in Old Slavonic. 
Varuna is Uranos, VAta is Wotan, \&k is vox. and 
in the name of the Mantle, or the storm-gods, the 
germs of the Italic god of war. Mars, have been dis- 

' Joshua X. 13. * Rig-veda IV, 30, 3; X. 138, 3. 

= L. c. Via 37, 3. ' L. c. VIII. ;8, 5. 
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covered. Besides these direct coincidences, some 
indirect relations have been established between 
Hermes and S4rameya, Dionysos and Dyuni«ya, 
Prometheus and pramantha, Orpheus and i2ibhu, 
Erinnys and Saranyu, P4n and Pavana. 

But while the name of Indra as the god of the 
sky, also as the god of the thunderstorm, and the 
giver of rain, is unknown among the North-western 
members of the Aryan family, the name of another 
god who sometimes acts the part of Indra (IndraA 
Par^rany^tmi), but is much less prominent in the 
V^eila, I mean Par^nya, must have existed before 
tliat of Indra, because two at least of the Aryan 
languages liave carried it, as we shall see, to Ger- 
many, and to the very sliores of the Baltic. 

Sometimes this Par^anya stands in the place of Dy- 
aus, the sky. Thus we read in the Atharva-veda, XII. 
1 , 12': * The Earth is the mother, and I am the son of 
the Eartli. Par^anya is the father ; may he help us !' 

In another j)hice (XII. i, 42) the Earth, instead of 
being the wife of Heaven or Dyaus, is called the wife 
of Paryanya. 

Now who or what is this Par^anya ? There have 
l>een long controversies about him'^ as to whether 
he Is the same as Dyaus, Heaven, or the same as 
Iiidni, the successor of Dyaus, whether he is the god 
of the sky, of the cloud, or of the rain. 

To me it seems that this very expression, god of 
the sky, god of the cloud, is so entire an anachron- 
ism that we could not even tnuislate it into Vedic 
Sanskrit without committing a solecism. It is true, 

' Muir, iv. p. 23. 

* Ibi<l. p. 142. An excellent i>a|>6r on Par^/any* wm publiahel 
bv BOliler in 1S62, ' Orient und Occident,' vol i. p. 214. 
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no tloubt, we must use our modern ways of speaking 
when we wiah to represent the thoughts of the ancient 
world ; but we cannot be too much on our guard 
against accepting the dictionary representative of an 
ancient word for its real counterpart. Deva, no doubt, 
means 'gods' and 'god,' and Par^any a means 'cload,' 
but no one could say in Sanskrit parpanyasya 
deva/i, 'the god of the cloud.' The god, or the divine 
or transcendental element, does not come from without, 
to be added to the cloud or to the sky or to the earth, 
but it springs from the cloud and the sky and the 
earth, and is slowly elaborated into an independent 
concept. As many words in ancient languages have 
an undefined meaning, and lend themselves to various 
purpoaes according to the various intentions of the 
speakers, the names of the gods also share in this 
elastic and plastic character of ancient speech. There 
are passages where Parj/anya raeajis cloud, there are 
passages where it means rain. There are passages 
where Par^anya takes the place which elsewhere is 
filled by Dyaus. the sky, or by Indra, the active god of 
the atmosphere. This may seem very wrong and veiy 
unscientific to the scientific my thologist. But it cannot 
be helped. It is the nature of ancient thought and 
ancient language to be unscientific, and we must 
learn to master it as well as we can, instead of 
finding fault with if, and complaining that our fore- 
fathers did not reason exactly as we do. 

There are passages in the Vedic hymns where Par- 
^anya appears as a supreme god. He is called 
father, like Dyaus, the sky. He is called asura, the 
living or life-giving god, a name peculiar to the oldest 
and the greatest gods. One poet says^ 'He rules 
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afl god over the whole world ; all creatures rest in 
liiin ; he is the life (4tm4) of all that moves ami 
rests/ 

Surely it is difficult to say more of a supreme god 
than what is here said of Par^anya, Yet in other 
hymns he is represented as performing his office, 
namely that of sending rain upon the earth, under 
the control of Mitra and Varuna, who are then con- 
sidered as the highest lords, the mightiest rulers of 
heaven and earth K 

There are other verses, again, where par^nya 
occurs with hardly any traces of personality, but 
simply as a name of cloud or rain. 

Thus we read ^ : * Even by day the Maruts (the 
storm-gods) produce darkness with the cloud that 
carries water, when they moisten the earth/ Here 
cloud is parz/anya, and it is evidently used as an 
appellative, and not as a proper nanie. The same 
word occurs in the plural also, and we read of many 
parz/anyas or clouds vivifying the earth ^. 

When DevApi prays for rain in favour of his brother, 
lie says * : * lord of my prayer (Bn'haspati), whether 
thou l»e Mitra or Varuna or Pushan, come to my 
s:icrifice I Whether thou l>e together with the Adi- 
tyits, the Vasus or the Maruts, let the cloud (par- 
Timya) rain fc»r <Santanu/ 

And again: 'Stir up the rainy cloud' (parz/anya). 

In several places it makes no difference whether we 
translatv parr/anya by cloud or by rain, for those who 
pniy for rain, j)ray for the cloud, and whatever may be 
the U»nefits of the rain, they may nearly all be willed 



' Ki;^'-v«l» V. 63, 3-6. L. c. I. 38, 9. 

* L. c. 1. 164, 51. • L c. X. 98, 1. 
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the benefits of the cloud. There is a curious hymn, 
fur instance, addressed to the frogs wlio, at the be- 
ginning of the rains, come forth from the dry ponds, 
and embrace each other and chatter together, and 
whom the poet compares to priests singing at a 
sacrifice, a not very complimentary remark from a 
poet who is himself supposed to have been a priest. 
Their voice is said to have been revived by part/anya, 
which we shall naturally translate 'by rain,' though, 
no doubt, the poet may have meant, for all we know, 
eitlier a cloud, or even the god Part^auya himself. 

I shall try to translate one of the hymns addressed 
to Par^anya, when conceived as a god, or at least att so 
much of a god as it was possible to be at that stage 
in the intellectual growth of the human race*. 

1. ' Invoke the strong god with these songs ! praise 
Par^j-anya, worship him with veneration ! for he, the 
roaring bull, scattering drops, gives seed-fruit to 
plants. 

2. ' He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits ; 
the whole world trembles before bis miglity weapon. 
Even the guiltless flees before the powerful, when 
Par(^anya thundering strikes down the evil-doers. 

3. 'Like a charioteer, striking his horses with a 
whip, lie puts forth his messengers of rain. From 
afar arise the roarings of the lion, when Pari/anya 
makes the sky full of rain. 

4. 'The winds blow, the lightnings" fly, plants 
spring up, the sky i>ours. Food is produced for the 

' Rig-vcdbY. 83. Son liuliler, Orieut uod Occidsat, toL L 
p. 314; Ziminer, Altiudieches Lc^«d, p. 43. 

* Both BUliler (Orient und Occiilcnt, vol. i. p. 114) ami Zimmcr 
(Z. f, D. A. vii. p. 1 69) my that tli« ligbtuing iit repreteuin) bs Uie 
BOD of Tai^auya in Kig-reda VII. loi, t. Thia ■Mini doubtluL 
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whole world, when Par^nya blesses the earth with 
h'xa seed. 

5. ' O Par^anya, thou at whose work the earth 
bows down, thou at whose work hoofed animals are 
seattereil, thou at whose work the plants assume all 
fonns, grant thou to us thy great protection ! 

6. ' O Maruts, give us the rain of heaven, make 
the streams of the strong horse run down ! And come 
thou hither with thy thunder, pouring out water, 
for thou (O Par^anya) art the living god, thou art 
our father. 

7. * Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitfulnees ! 
Fly around us with thv chariot full of w^ater! Draw 
forth thy water-skin, when it has been opened and 
turned downward, and let the high and the low 
I»laceH become level ! 

8. • Draw up the large bucket, and pour it out ; let 
the streams pour forth freely ! Soak heaven and 
earth with fatness! and let there be a good draught 
for the cowH ! 

9. * Puryanya, when roaring and thundering 
thou killest the evildoers, then everything rejoices, 
whatever lives on earth. 

10. 'Thou liiist gent rain, stop now! Thou hast 
madr the deserts passable, thou hast made plants 
grow for food, and thou hast obtained praise from 
men/ 

This is a Vedic hymn, and a very fair specimen of 
what these ancient hymns are. There is nothing 
very grand and ix>eticiJ about them, and yet, I sjiy, 
take thousiinds and thousands of people living in our 
villages, and depending on rain for their very life, 
and not many of them will be able to compot^e such a 
prayer for rain, even though three thousand years have 
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paased over our heads since Par^^nya was firet in- 
voked in India. Nor are these verses entirely without 
poetical conceptiona and descriptions. Whoever has 
watched a real thunderstorm in a hot climate, will 
recognise the truth of those quick sentences, 'the 
winds blow, tlie lightnings fly, plants spring up, the 
hoofed cattle are scattered.' Nor is the idea withoDt 
a certain drastic reality, that Parf^anya draws a bucket 
of water from his well in heaven, and pours out skio 
after skin (in which water was then carried) down 
upon the earth. 

There is even a moral sentiment perceptible in this 
hymn. ' When the storms roar and the lightnings 
flash and the rain pours down, even the guiltJen 
trembles, and evildoers are struck down.' Here we 
clearly see that the poet did not look upoQ the storm 
simply as an outbreak of the violence of nature, bat 
that he had a presentiment of a higher will and 
power which even the guiltless fears; for who, he 
seems to say, is entirely free from guilt 1 

If now we ask again. Who is Par*^anya? or What ia 
Part^anya ? we can answer that par^anya was meant 
originally for the cloud, so far as it gives rain ; but 
as soon as the idea of a giver arose, the visible cloud 
became the outward appearance only, or the body of 
that giver, and the giver liimself was somewhere e W. 
we know not where. In some verses Parjanya seenu 
to step into the place of Oyaus, the sky. and Pn'thivl, 
the earth, is his wife. In other places ', howevar, be 
is the son of Dyaus or the sky. though no thought 
is given in that early stage to the fact that thus 
PoTt/anya might seem to be the husband of iun 
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mother. We saw that even the idea of Indra being 
tlie father of his own father did not startle the 
ancient poets beyond an exclamation that it was a 
ver}' W(jnderful thing indeed. 

Si>metimes Par^anya does the work of Indra \ the 
Jupiter riuvius of the Veda ; sometimes of Vayu, the 
wind, sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. Yet 
with all this he is not Dyaus, nor ludiu, nor the 
Manit8, nor VAjru, nor Soma. He stands by liimself, 
a sepanite person, a separate god, as we should say — 
nay, one of the oldest of all the Aiyan gods. 

His name, par^anya, is derived from a root par^, 
which, like its parallel forms par« and parsh, must 
(I tlunk) have had the meaning of sprinkling, irri- 
gating, moistening. An interchange between final g^ 
«, and sti may, no doubt, seem unusual, but it is not 
without parallel in Sanskrit. We have, for instance, 
the roots pi/if/, pingere ; pish, to rub ; pi«, to adorn 
(as in pe^as, xoi/c/Xoy, &c.) ; uirig, to rub, mWsh, to 
rub out, to forget; mm, mulcere. 

This very root mrly forms its piirticiple as mr/sh-/a, 
like yay, ish/a, and vi8, vish/a ; nay there are roots, 
such ;l^ druh, which optionally take a final lingual or 
guttural, such as dhrut and dhnik ^ 

We may therefore compare par^ in par^anya with 
such words as pr/shata, pr/shati, speckled, drop of 
watrr * ; also j>ar«u, cloud, pr/«ni, si>eckled, cloud, 
earth ; and in Greek 7rpof(a)), xcp/cm, etc.* 



« HiK'-vedaVIII. 6. I. 

^ Si-e Max Milller, Saiihkrit Qrammar, § 174, lo. 

• Cf. Oobh.GribyaS. 111. 3, 15, vidyut — btaimyituu — {>nVhit4*8hu. 

* I'yyvaludatUi, Id hin comiucntary on the Uiiadi-BUtnui, iii. 103, 
aduiiu the same tranaitiou of ah iuto g in the verb pn'ah, aa the 
etyuion of [MLryanya. 
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If derived from par^, to sprinkle, Par^nya would 
have meant originally ' he who irrigates or givea rain *.' 

When the different members of the Aryan family 
dispersed, they might all of them, Hindus as well as 
Greeks and Celts, and Teutons and Slaves, have 
carried that name for cloud with tliem. But yon 
know that it happened very often that out of the 
common wealth of their ancient language, one and the 
eame word was preserved, as the case might be, not 
by all, but by only six, or five, or four, or three, or 
two, or even by one only of the seven principal beire; 
and yet, as we know that there was no historical 
contact between them, after they had once parted 
from each other, long before the beginning of wliat 
we call history, the fact that two of the Aryan lan- 
guages have preserved the eame finished word with 
the same finished meaning, is proof sufficient that 
it belonged to the most ancient treasure of Aryan 
thought. 

Now there is no trace, at least no very clear trace, 
of Par^anya, in Greek or Latin or Celtic, or even in 
Teutonic. In Slavonic, too, we look in vain, till we 
come to that almost forgotten side-branch called the 
Lettic, comprising the spoken Lituanian and Leliiak, 
and the now extinct Old Prussian. Lituania a no 
longer an independent state, but it was once, not 
more than six centuries ago, a Grand Duchy, inde- 
pendent both of Russia and Poland. Its first Grand 
Duke was Ringold, who ruled from 1235, and hia 
successors made successful conquests against the 

* For different etymolngicB, see Bilhler, Orient und Occideot, i. 
p, 114; Muir, Origin&l Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 140; Orassmonn, in kii 
Dictionary to the Rig-vcda, b. v. ; Zimmer, ZeltMhHfl fUr Dcutache* 
Altcrtkutii, Neae Folge, vU. p. 164. 
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Ruesians. In 1368 these grand dukes became kings 
of Poland, and in 15691116 two countries were united. 
When Poland was divided between Russia and Prussia, 
part of Lituania fell to the former, part to the latter. 
There are still about one million and a half of people 
who speak Lituanian in Russia and Prussia, while 
Lettish is Fpoken by about one million in Curland 
and Livonia. 

The Lituanian language, even as it is now spoken 
by the common people, contains some extremely 
primitive grammatical forms — in some cases almost 
identical with Sanskrit. These forms are all the 
more curious, because they are but few in number, 
and the rest of the language has suffered much from 
the wear and tear of centuries. 

Now in that remote Lituanian language we find 
that our old friend Par^^anya has taken refuge. 
ThtTe he lives to the present day, while even in 
Iiulia he is almost forgotten, at Iciist in the spoken 
languages ; and there, in Lituania, not many cen- 
turies \ii('k might be heard among a Christianised 
or nearly Christianised people, prayers for rain, not 
wry different from that which I translated to you 
fn*m the Rig-veda. In Lituanian the god of tlunider 
was called Pirhunas\ and the same wonl is still 
used in the sense of thunder. Li Old Prussian, 
thunder was ptrcunos^ and in I^ttish to the present 
day j>/r/;o;?« is thunder, god of thunder ^ 

* In onler to iilentif)- IVrkunas with |iaryiinya, we must go 
another htep baokwanl, an<l look u[)on g or g, iu the nH>t yfkr^, an a 
wf»akeninf? of an original k in park. This, however, i« a frtniuent 
|.}ion<*?i«- |inM«»%s. Set* Huhler, in Bonfey's Orient und Occident, 
ii. p. 717. 

' Lituanian [K'rkun-kuike, thunder-bolt, i>erkuno gmibis, stonn. 
Sc« Voclkcl, Die lettiachen Sprachrettte, 1879, p. 23. 
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It was, I believe, Grimm who for the iirst time 
identified the Vedic Parjanya with the Old Slavonic 
Perdu, the Poh'sh Pioruii, the Bohemian Peraun. 
These words had formerly been derived by Dobrowdiy 
and others from the root pern, I strike, Grimm 
(Teutonic Mythology, Engl, transl., p. 171) showed 
that the fuller forms Perkunas, Pehrkons, ajid Per- 
kunos existed in Lituanian, Lettish, Old PrussiaQ, 
and that even the Mordvinians had adopted the 
name Porguini as that of their thunder-god. 

Simon Grunau, who finished his chronicle in 1521, 
speaks of three gods, as worshipped by the Old Prue- 
sians, PatoUo, Patrimpo, and Perkuno, and he ttates 
that Perkuno was invoked ' for storms sake, that they 
might have rain and fair weather at the proper time, 
and thunder and lightning should not injure them '.' 

The following Lituanian prayer has been preserved 
to us by Lasitzki * : 

' Check thyself, Percuna, and do not send mis- 
fortune on my field ! and I shall give tliee this flitch.' 

Among the neighbours of the Lets, the Esthonians, 
who, though un-Aryau in language, have evidently 
learnt much from their Aryan neighbours, the follow- 
ing prayer was heard ', addressed by an old ]>easaDt 

' 'Perkuno, war der dritte Abgut uud man iu anruffie umba 
gewittera willeii, domit sie B«geo butteu oud ocliou wetter SB 
eeioer Zeit, und in der Donncr und blix kein ftchttd«n thetL' Ct 
'Ootteddes bei den altou Preuesen,' Berlin, 1870, p. 23. The tri^ 
of the gods is oitllcd Triburti, Tiyboee ; I. c p. 39- 

» Grimm, Teatonic Mythology, ]>. 175; mid Lasitzki (Luiciiu) 
JoMinei, De Riueontm, UDscovitarum et Tartarorum religioM^ 
aac-rificiis, nuptisrum et fuuerum ritu, Spine Nemetnm, 1581 ; idoo, 
De Diis SiuiiBgiUnim. 

' Grimin, I.e. p. 176, quoting from Joh. Gutskff, Kuraer Beri^ 
und TTnterricIit von der falecli heilig genandten biicbe io LteflAod 
^Vuhhituda, Dorpat, 1644, pp. 361-364. 
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to their god Picker or Picken, the god of thunder and 
rain, as late as the seventeenth century * : 

' Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we oflTer to thee an 
ox that has two horns and four cloven hoofe ; we 
would pray thee for our ploughing and sowing, that 
our straw be copper-red, our grain golden-yellow. 
Push elsewhere all the thick black clouds, over 
great fens, high forests, and wildernesses. But unto 
us, ploughers and sowers, give z fruitful season and 
sweet rain. Holy Thunder (poha Picken), guard our 
seed-field, that it bear good straw below, good ears 
above, and good grain within*.' 

Now, I say again, I do not wish you to admire 
this primitive poetry, primitive, whether it is repeated 
in the Esthonian fens in the seventeenth century of 
our era, or sung in the valley of the Indus in the 
seventeenth century before our era. Let aesthetic 
critics say what they like about these uncouth poems. 
I only ask you, Is it not worth a great many poems, 
to have established this fact, that the same god 
Parrjranj-a, the god of clouds and thunder and light- 
ning and rain, who was invoked in India a thousand 
years before India was discovered by Alexander* 
should have been remembered and believed in by 
Lituanian peasants on the frontier between East 
Prussia and Kussia, not more tlian two hundred 
years ago, and sliould have retained its old name 
Paryanya, which in Sanskrit meant 'showering,' under 
the form of Perkuna, which in Lituanian is a name 
and a name only, without any etymological meaning at 
all ; nay, should live on, as some scholars assure us, 

' In modem EfeUionian Pitkne, the Finnbh Pitcaiueu (t). 
* On foreign influences in Efitbonian stories, see Ehstnische 
ILuxlien, von T. KreuUwalil, 1 869, Vorwort (by Schielher), p. i v* 

O 
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in an abbreviated form in most Slavonic dialects, 
namely, in Old Slavonic as Peiitn, in PoUali as Ptnrun. 
in Bohemian as Peraun, all meaning thunder or 
thunder-storm ' ? 

Such facts strike me as if we saw the blood 
suddenly beginning to flow again through the veins 
of old mummies ; or as if the Egyptian statues of 
black granite were suddenly to begin to speak again. 
Touched by the rays of modern science the old words — 
call them mummies or statues — begin indeed to live 
again, the old names of gods and heroes begin indeed 
to Bpeak again. All that is old becomes new, all that 
ie new becomes old, and that one word, Par^anya, 
seems, like a charm, to open before our eyes the cave 
or cottage in which the fathers of the Aryan race, our 
own fathers, — whether we hve on the Baltic or on the 
Indian Ocean, — are seen gathered together, taldng 
refuge from the buckets of Par^anya, and saying : 
' Stop now, Part/anya ; thou hast sent rain ; thou hast 
made the deserts passable, and hast made the plants 
to grow ; and thou hast obtained praise from man.' 

We have still to consider the third class of goda, in 
addition to the gods of the earth and the sky, Damcly 
the gods of the highest heaven, more serene in thdr 
character than the active and fighting gods of the air 
and the clouds, and more remote from the eyes of 
man, and therefore more mysterious in the exerdss 
of tlieir power than the gods of the earth or the air. 

The principal deity is here no doubt the bright 
sky itself, the old Dyaus, worshipped as we know 
by the Aryans before they broke up into sepante 
people and langunges, and surviving in Greece aa 
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Zeus, in Italy as Jupiter, Heaven-father, and among 
the Teutonic tribes as Tyr and Tiu. In the Veda we 
saw him chiefly invoked in connection with the eartli, 
as Dy4vA-prtthivl, Heaven and Earth. He is invoked 
by himself also, but he is a vanishing god, and his 
place is taken in most of the Vedic poems by the 
younger and more active god, Indra. 

Another representative of the highest heaven, as 
covering, embracing, and shielding all things, is Var- 
uwa, a name derived from the root var, to cover, and 
identical with the Greek Ouranos. This god is one 
of the most interesting creations of the Hindu mind, 
because though we can still perceive tlie physical 
background from which he rises, the vast, starry, 
brilliant expanse above, his features, more than those 
of any of the Vedic gods, have become completely 
transfigured, and he stands before us as a god who 
watches over the world, punishes the evil-doer, and 
even forgives the sins of those who implore his pardon. 

I shall read you one of the hymns addressed to 
him *: 

' Let us be blessed in thy service, Varuna, for 
we always think of thee and praise thee, greeting 
thee day by day, like the fires lighted on the altar, 
at the approach of the rich dawns.' 2. 

' O Varuna, our guide, let us stand in thy keeping, 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and 
wi<U'! And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, deign 
to accept us as your friends, gods!' 3. 

•Aditya, the ruler, sent forth these rivers; they 
follow the law of Varuna. They tire not, they cease 
not ; like birds they fly quickly everywhere.' 4. 
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' Take from me my an, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not 
the thread be cut while I weave my song! Let not 
the form of the workman break befor? the time 1 ' 5. 

' Take far away from me tliis terror, Vanina ! 
Thou, righteous king, have mercy on me I Like 
as a rope from a calf, remove from me my sin ; 
for away from thee I am not master even of the 
twinkling of an eye.' 6. 

' Do not strike us, Vanwta, with weapons wliich at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the 
light has vanished! Scatter our enemies, that we 
may live.' 7. 

' We did formerly. O Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future also, alng praises to thee, mighty 
one ! For on thee, unconquerable hero, rest all 
statutes, immovable, as if established on a rock.' 8. 

' Move far away from me all self-committed guilt. 
iind may I not, king, suffer for what others have 
committed ! Many dawns have not yet dawned ; 
grant uh to live in them, Varuna.' 9. 

You may have observed that in several verses of 
this hymn Varuwa was called Aditya, or son of Adid. 
Now Aditi means infinitude, from diia, bound, and a, 
not, that is, not hound, not limited, absolute, infinite; 
Aditi itself is now and then invoked in tlie Veda, as 
the Beyond, as what is beyond the earth and the 
sky, and the sun and tlie dawn — a most sorprisu^ 
conception in that early period of religious thonglit. 
More frequently, however, than Aditi, we meet with 
the Adityas, litendly the sons of Aditi, or the gods 
beyond the visible earth and sky, — in one sense, tha 
infinite gods. One of them is Varuna, others Hltra 
and Ar^aman (iJhaga, Dak&ha, Anisa). most of tboB 
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abstract names, though pointing to heaven and the 
8olar light of lieaven as their first, though almost 
forgotten source. 

When Mitra and Varuna are invoked together, we 
can still perceive dimly that they were meant 
originally for day and night, light and darkness. 
But in their more personal and so to say dramatic 
iwpect, day and night appear in the Vedic mythology 
as the two A«vins, the two horsemen. 

Aditi, too, the infinite, still shows a few traces of 
her being originally connected with the boundless 
Dawn ; but again, in her more personal and dramatic 
character, the Dawn is praised by the Vedic poets as 
Ushns, the Greek Eos, the beautiful maid of the 
morning, loved by the Asvins, loved by the sun, but 
vanishing before him at the very moment when he 
tries to embrace her with his golden rays. The sun 
himself, whom we saw reflected several times before 
in some of the divine personifications of the air and 
the sky and even of the earth, appears once more in 
his full personality, as the sun of the sky, under the 
names of Siirya (Helios), Savitr/, Pftshan, and V^ishwu, 
and many more. 

You see from all this how great a mistake it 
would be to attempt to reduce the whole of Arj'an 
mythology to solar concepts, and to solar concepts 
only. We have seen how largely the earth, the air, 
and the sky have each contributed their share to the 
earliest religious and mythological treasury of th<5 
Vedic Ar}'ans. Nevertheless, the Sun occupied in 
that ancient collection of Aryan thought, which we 
call Mythology, the same central and commanding 
position which, under different names, it still holds 
in our own thoughts. 
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Wliat we call the Morning, the ancient Aryans calleU 
the Sun or the Dawn; 'and there is no Eolemiiitj 
so deep to a rightly thinking creature as that of 
the Dawn.' (These are not my words, but the words 
of one of our greatest poets, one of the truest 
worshippers of Nature — John Ruskin.) What we 
call Noon, and Evening, and Night, what we call 
Spring and Winter, what we cali Year, and Time, 
and Life, and Eternity — all this the ancient Aryans 
called Smi. And yet wise peojile wonder and E»y, 
how curious that the ancient Aryans should have 
had 80 many solar myths. Why, every time we 
say 'Good Morning,' we commit a soUir myth. Every 
poet who sings ahout * the May driving the Winter 
from the field again ' commits a solar myth. Every 
' Christmas Number' of our newspapers — ringing out 
the old year and ringing in the new — is brimful! of 
polar myths. Be not afraid of solar myths, but wbenr 
over in ancient mythology you meet with a name 
that, according to the strictest phonetic rules (fix 
this is a sine qua non), can be traced back to a 
word meaning sun, or dawn, or morning, or uigbt, 
or spring or winter, accept it for what it was meant 
to be, and do not be greatly surprised, if a story told 
of a solar epom"mos was originally a solar myth. 

No one has more strongly protested against the ex- 
travagances of Comparative My thologists in changing 
everything into solar legends, than I have ; but if 
I read some of the arguments brought forward against 
this new science, I confess they remind me of notbing 
BO much as of the arguments brought forward, centuries 
ago, against the existence of Antipodes 1 People then 
appended to wbat is called Common Sense, which 
ought to teach everybody that Antipodes could noi 
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possibly exist, because they would tumble oft The 
best answer that astrouomers could give, was, * Go 
and see.' And I can give no better answer to those 
learned sceptics who try to ridicule the Science of 
Comparative Mythology — 'Go and see!' that is, go 
and read the Veda, and before you have finished the 
first MaTidfala, I can promise you, you will no longer 
shake your wise heads at solar myths, whether in 
India, or in Greece, or in Italy, or even in England, 
where we see so little of the sun, and talk all the 
more about the weather — ^that is, about a solar myth. 

We have thus seen from the hymns and prayers 
preser\'ed to us in the Rig-veda, how a large number 
of so-called Devas, bright and sunny beings, or gods, 
were called into existence, how the whole world was 
peopled with them, and every act of nature, whether 
on the earth or in the air or in the highest heaven, 
ascribed to their agency. When we say, it thunders, 
they said Indra thunders ; when we say, it rains, they 
said Parz/anya pours out his buckets ; when we say, 
it dawns, they said the beautiful Ushas appears like 
a dancer, displaying her splendour ; when we say, 
it grows dark, they said SOrya imharnesses his steeds. 
The whole of nature was alive to the poets of the 
Veda, the presence of the gods was felt everywhere, 
and in that sentiment of the presence of the gods 
there was a germ of religious morality, sufficiently 
strong, it would seem, to restrain people from com- 
mitting as ft were before the eyes of their gods what 
they were asliamed to commit before the eyes of men. 
Wlien speaking of Varuna, the old god of the sky, 
one poet says ' : 

• Varuna, the great lord of these worlds, sees as 

^ Atharva-vedA IV. i6. 
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I if he were near. If a man stands or nalks or IiiJes, 

if he goes to lie down or to get up, what two people 
sitting together whisjfer to each other. King Vanina 

I knows it, he is there ^ the third '. This earth, too, 

belongs to Vanina, tire King, and this wide sky with 
its ends far apart. The two seas (the t-ky and the 
ocean) are Varuna's loins ; he ia also contJiined in 
this small drop of water- He wlio should flee far 
beyond the sky, even he would not be rid of Varuna, 
the King \ His spies proceed from heaven towards 
this world ; with thousand eyes iJiey overlook this 
earth. Kmg Varuna sees all this, what is between 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. He has 
counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a 
player throws down the di/?e, he settles all things 
(irrevocably). May all thy fatal snares which stand 
spread out seven by seven and threefold, catch the 
man who tells a lie, may they pass by him who iipe»kfi 
the truth.' 

You see this is as beautiful, and in some respects 
as true, as anything in the Psalms. And yet wc 
know that there never was Euch a Deva, or god, or 
such a thing as Varuna. We know it is a mere 
name, meaning originally 'covering or all-embracing.' 
which was applied to the visible starry sky, and 
afterwards, by a process perfectly intelligible, de- 
veloped into the name of a Being, endowed with 
human and superhuman qualities. 

' psalm CKXxix. r, 2, ' O Lord, tlioo haat iesrchej me and known 
nie. Thou knowctt mj downBittiog and mine uprising, lliou nndcr- 
BlanJest my thoDght afar off," 

* Vtaim cxxxix. 9, 'IT I Uke tlic wings nf the momiug, and dwtll 
in the uttermost parts of the aea; even tlicrc shall thy hand lead Hm^ 
I and thy right hand ahall hold me.' 
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And what applies to Vanma applies to all the 
other gods of the Veda and the Vedie religion, whether 
three in number, or thirty-three, or, as one poet sjiid, 
* three thousand three hundred and thirty- nine gods ^' 
They are all but names, quite as much as Jupiter 
and Apollo and Minerva ; in fact, quite as much as 
all the gods of every religion who are called by such 
appellative titles. 

Possibly, if any one had said this during the Vedic 
age in India, or even during the Periklean age in 
Greece, he would have been called, like Sokrates, a 
blasphemer or an atheist. And yet nothing can be 
clearer or truer, and we shall see that Fome of the 
jKyets of the Veda too, and, still more, the later Vediln tic 
philosopher, had a clear insight that it was so. 

Only let us be careful in the use of that phraso 
•it is a mere name/ No name is a mere name. 
Ever}' name was originally meitnt for something ; 
only it often failed to express wkat it was meant to 
express, and then became a weald or an empty name, 
or what we then call ' a mere nanfe.' So it was with 
these names of the Vedic gods. Tliey were all meant 
to express the Beyond, the Invisible behind the 
Visible, the Infinite within the Finite, the Super- 
natural above the Natural, the Divine, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. They failed in expressing what, by 
its very nature, must always remain inexpreasible. 
liut that Inexpressible itself remained, and in spite of 
all these* failures, it never succumbed, or vanished from 
the mind of the ancient thinkers and poets, but 
always cidled for new and better names, nay calls for 
them even now, and will call for them to the very 
end of mans existence upon earth. 

' Kig-vcila III. 9, 9; X. 52, 6. 
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LECTURE Vir. 

I DO not wonder that I shoulil have been asked ty 
some of my hearers to devote part of ray last lecture 
to answering the question, how the Vedic literature 
could have heen composed and preserved, if writing 
was unknown in India before 500 B.C., wbile the 
hymns of the Rig-veda are said to date from 1 500 b,c. 
Classical scholars naturally ask what is the date of 
our oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, and what is the 
evidence on which so high an antiquity is assigned 
to its contents. I shall try to answer this question 
aa well as I can, and I sliall begin with a humble 
confession that the oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, 
known to us at present, date not from 1500 B.C. but 
from about 1 500 a. d. 

We have therefore a gap of three thousand years, 
which it will require a strong arch of argument to 
bridge over. 

But that is not all. 

Tou may know how, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the age of the Homeric poems was dis- 
cussed, a German scholar, Frederick August Wolf, 
asked two momentous questions : — 

1. At what time did the Greeks first become 
acquainted with the alphabet and use it for inscrip- 
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tions on public monuments, coins, shields, and for 
contracts, both public and private ' ? 

2. At what time did the Greeks first tliink of 
using writing for literary purposes, and what mate- 
rials did they employ for that piupose ? 

These two questions and the answers they elicited 
threw quite a new light on the nebulous periods of 
Greek literature. A fact more firmly established 
than any other in the ancient history of Greece is 
that the lonians learnt the alphabet from the 
Phenicians. The lonians always called their letters 
Phenician letters -, and the very name of Alphabet 
was a Phenician word. We can well understand 
that the Phenicians should have taught the lonians 
in Asia Minor a knowledge of the alphabet, partly 
for commercial purposes, i.e. for making contracts, 
partly for enabling them to use those useful little 
sheets, called Ftriplus, or Circumnavigations, which 
at that time were as precious to sailors as maps 
were to the adventurous seamen of the middle ages. 
But from that to a written literature, in our sense 
of the word, there is still a wide step. It is well 
known that the Germans, particularly in the North, 
had their Kunes for inscriptions on tombs, goblets, 
public monuments, but not for literary purposes ^ 
Even if a few lonians at Miletus and other centres 
of [K>litical and commercial life acquired the art of 

* On the early use of letters for public iuscription?, tee UaynuiD, 
Journal of Philology, 1879, pp. 141, 142, 150; Ilicks, Manual of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, pp. i seqq. 

' Herod, (v. 59) sayM : ' I uiw Phenician letters on certain 
tripods in a teni|)lc of the Isnienian Ajwllo at Thebes in Ikuotia, 
the most of them like the lonUn letters.' 

' Munch, Die NordiK-h Germanischen Volker, p. 240. 
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writing, wliere coul J they find writing materials 1 i 
still more important, wliere could tliey find readers t 
The lonlans.when they began to write, had to be satis- 
fied with a hide or jiieces of leather, which tliey called 
diphthera, and initil tliat was brought to the perfection 
of vellum or parchment, the occupation of an author 
cannot Iiave been very agreeable ', 

So far as we know at present the lonians began to 
write about the middle of the sixth century b. c, ; and, 
whatever may have been said to tlie contrary, Wolfs 
lUctuvi stills holds good that with them the beginning 
of a written literature was tlie same as the beginniDg 
of prose writing. 

Writing at that time was an effort, and such an 
effort was made for eome great purpose oidy. Hence 
the first written skins were what we should call 
Murray's Handbooks, called Feriegesis or Periodos, 
or, if treating of sea-voyages, Periplus, that Is, guide- 
books, books to lead travellers round a country 
or round a town. Connected with these itineraries 
were the accounts of the foundations of cities, the 
Ktisie. Such books existed in Asia Minor during 
the sixth and fifth centuries, and their writers were 
called by a general term, Logographi, or Xoyiot or 
Xoytmoiot', as opposed to doiSol, the poets. They 
were the forerunners of the Greek historians, and 
Herodotus (443 B.C.), the so-called father of history, 
made frequent use of their works. 

' Herod, (v. 56)MyB: ' The loniHuarrom ofold call tSitSXntAt^A^*, 
licTAUee once, in ilefuult of the fonner, tliey used to employ tba 
lutter. And cTcn down la my owD lime, ntuiy of the iMrbarioiu 
write on such dii>htberte.' 

* Hekataeos and KulmoB of Milploa (r>iQ b c). Charon of 
Lumprakoi (504 B.C.), Xiinihos the I.yilinn (.(63 B.C.), Plierdcjdd 
of Leroa (480 B.C.), Uellnuikoa of Milylene (450 B.C), Jtc. 
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The whole of this incipient literary activity be- 
longed to Asia Minor. From •Guides through towns 
and countries/ literature seems to have spread at an 
early time to Guides through life, or philosophical 
dictii, such as are ascribed to Anaximander the 
Ionian (610-547 B.C.*), and Pherekydes the Syrian 
(540 B.C.). These names carry us into the broad day- 
light of history, for Anaximtuider was the tejicher of 
Anaximenes, Anaximenes of Anaxagoras, and Anax- 
agoras of Perikles. At that time writing was a re- 
cognised art, and its cultivation had been rendered 
|K)8feible chiefly through trade with Egypt and the 
importation of papyrus. In the time of iEschylos 
(500 B.C.) the idea of writing had become so familiar 
that he could use it again and again in poetica} meta- 
phors -, and there seems little reason why we sliould 
doubt that both Peisistratos (528 B.C.) and Polykrates 
of Sanios (523 B.c.) were among the first collectors of 
Greek manuscripts. 

In this manlier the simple questions asked by Wolf 
helped to reduce the history of ancient Greek litera- 
ture to some kind of order, particularly with reference 
to its first beginnings. 

It would therefore seem but reasonable that the 
two firjit questions to be asked by the students of 
fciiinskrit literature should have been : — 

1. At what time did the people of India l>ecome 
acfjuainted with an alj)habet ? 

2. At what time did they first use such alphabet 
fur literary purposes ? 

Curiously enough, however, these questions re- 
mained in al>eyance for a long time, and, Jis a 

* LL'wi^ Afltroiioiny, p. 92. 

' Sec Ua^maD, Jourual of riiilolo^', i879» p. 139. 
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consequence, it was impossible to introduce even the 
first elements of order into the chaos of ancient 
Sanskrit literature'. 

I can here Btate a few facts only. There are no 

inscriptions to be found anywhere in India before the 

middle of the third century r.c. These inscriptions 

I are Buddhist, put up during the reigu of A^oka, the 

I grandson of A'andragupta, who was the contemporary 

of Seleucus, and at whose court in Fatalibothra Me- 

, gasthenes lived as ambassador of Seleucus. Here, as 

you see, we are on historical ground. In fact, there 

is little doubt that Asoka, the king who put up these 

inscriptions in several parts of his vast kingdom, 

reigned from 259-222 e.c. 

These inscriptions are written in two alphabets — 
one written from right to left, and clearly derived 
from an Aramaian, tbat is, a Semitic alphabet ; the 
other written from left to right, and clearly an adap- 
tation, and an artificial or systematic adaptation, of a 
Semitic alphabet to the requirements of an lodian 
langunge. That second alphabet became the source 
of all Indian alphabets, and of many alphabets carried 
' chiefly by Buddhist teachers far beyond the limita of 

] India, though it is possible that the earliest Tamil 

alphabet may have been directly derived from the 
same Semitic source which supplied both the dex- 
trorsum aud the sinistrorsum alphabets of India. 

Here then wo have the first fact, viz. that writing, 
even for monumental purposes, was unknown in 
India before the third century B.C. 

But writing for commercial purposes was known 

' See M. M., History of Ancient Baotkrit Literature, pp. ^97 
leqq, ' On tlie Introduction of Writing in Indi^' 
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in India before that time. Megasthenes was no 
doubt quite right when he said that the Indians did 
not know letters S that their laws were not written, 
and that they administered justice from memory. 
But Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the Great, 
who sailed down the Indus (325 B.c.),and was therefore 
brought in contact with the merchants frequenting 
the maritime stations of India, was probably equally 
right in declaring that * the Indians wrote letters on 
cotton that had been well beaten together/ These were 
no doubt commercial documents, contracts, it may be, 
with Phenician or Egyptian captains, and they would 
prove nothing as to the existence in India at that 
time of what we mean by a written literature. In 
fact, Nearchus himself affirms what Megasthenes said 
afler him, namely that * the laws of the sophists in 
India were not written.' If, at the same time, the 
Grcek travellers in India speak of mile-stones, and 
of cattle marked by the Indians with various signs 
and also with numbers, all this would perfectly agree 
w^ith wliat we know from other sources, that though 
the art of writing may have reached India before 
the time of Alexander s conquest, its employment 
for literary purposes cannot date from a much earlier 
time. 

Here then we are brought face to face with a most 
startlin;; fact. Writing was unknown in India before 
the fourth century before Christ, and yet we are 
asked to Mieve that the Vedic litemture in its three 
well-defined periods, the Mantra, Brdhmana, and 
Sutra periods, goes back to at least a thousand years 
before our era, 

* M. M., lliitor}' of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, P* 5>5- 
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Now the Itijj-veda alone, which contains a collec- 
tion of ten books of hymns addressed to various 
deities, consists of 1017 (1028) poems, 10.580 verses 
and about 153,826 words'. IIow were these jM>em8 
composed — for they are composed in very perfect 
metre — and how, after having been compoBeil, were 
they handed df)\vn from 1 500 before Christ to 1 500 
after Christ, the time to which most of our best 
Sanskrit MSS. belong j 

Entirely ly memory. Tins may sound startling, 
hut — what will sound still more startling, and yet 
is a fact that can easily be ascertained by anybody 
who doubts it — at the present moment, if eveiy 
MS. of the Rig-veda were lost, we should be able 
to recover the whole of it — from the memory of the 
iSrotriyas in India. These native students learn the 
Veda by lieart, and they learn it from the mouth of 
their Guru, never from a MS., still less from my 
printed edition,— ^and after a time they teach it again 
to their pupils. 

I have had such students in my room at Oxford, 
who not only coukl repeat these hymns, but who 
repeated them with the proper accents (for the Vedic 
Sanskrit has accents like Greek), nay who, when 
looking through my printed edition of the Rig-veda, 
could point out a misprint without the slightttt 
hesitation. 

I can tell you more. There are hardly any various 
readings in our MSS. of the Rig-veda, but varioos 
schools in India have their own readings of certain 
passages, and they hand down those readings with 
great care. So, instead of collating MSS., as we do 
in Greek and I-.atin, I have »sked some friend* of 
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mine to collate those Yedic students, who carry their 
own Rig-veda in their memory, and to let me have 
the various readings from these living authorities. 

Here then we are not dealing with theories, but 
with facts, which anybody may verify. The whole of 
the Rig-veda, and a great deal more, still exists at 
the present moment in the oral tradition of a number 
of scholars who, if they liked, could write down every 
letter, and every accent, exactly as we find them in 
our old MSS. 

Of course, this learning by heart is carried on 
under a strict discipline ; it is, in fact, considered as 
a sacred duty. A native friend of mine, himself a 
very distinguished Yedic scholar, tells me that a boy, 
who is to be brought up as a student of the Rig- 
veda, has to spend about eight years in the house 
of his teacher. He has to learn ten books : first, 
the h3anns of the Rig-veda ; then a prose treatise 
on sacrifices, called the Br&hmana; then the so- 
called Forest-book or Aranyaka ; then the rules on 
domestic ceremonies ; and lastly, six treatises on pro- 
nunciation, grammar, etymology, metrCj astronomy, 
and ceremonial. 

These ten books it has been calculated contain 
nearly 30,000 lines, each line reckoned as tiiirty-two 
syllables. 

A pupil studies every day, during the eight years 
of his theological apprenticeship, except on the holi- 
days, which are called 'non-reading days.' There 
being 360 days in a lunar year, the eight years would 
give him 2880 days. Deduct from this 384 holidays, 
and vou get 2496 working days during the eight 
years. If you divide the number of lines, 30,000, by 
the number of working days^ you get about twelve 
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lioes to be learnt each day, though much time is 
taken up, 'm addition, for practising and rehearsbg 
what has been learnt before. 

Now this is the state of things at present, though 
I doubt whether it will last much longer, and I 
always impress on my friends in India, and therefore 
impress on those also who will soon be settled aa 
Civil Servants in India, the duty of trying to leam 
all that can still be learnt from those living libra- 
ries. Much ancient Sanskrit lore will be lost for 
ever when that race of iSrotriyas becomes extinct. 

But now let us look back. About a thousand years 
ago a Chinese, of the name of 1-tsing, a Buddhist, 
went to India to leam Sanskrit, in order to be able 
to translate some of tho sacred hooka of his own 
religion, which were originally written in Sanskrit^ 
into Chinese. He left China in 671, arrived at 
T4mralipti in India in 673, and went to the great 
College and Monastery of Ndlanda, where he studied 
Sanskrit. He returned to China in 695, and died 
in 703'. 

In one of his works which we still poaseas in 
Cliinese, he gives an account of what he saw in India, 
not only among his own co-religionists, the Buddhiati, 
Lut likewise among the Brflhmans^ 

Of the Buddhist priests he says that after they 
have learnt to recite the five and the ten precepts, 
they are taught the 400 hymns of M&triiteta, and 
afterward the 1 50 hymns of the same poet. When 
they are able to recite these, they begin the study of 

' See my article on the date of the KUIki in the Indiaii Att6- 
quftrj, 1880, p. 305. 

* Tho trBnalatiun of the most important pwsaigM in I-trng*! 
work MM m»do for mo hj odc of my JapuieM pu[Hl«, K. K 
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the SAtras of their Sacred Canon. They also l6am 
by heart the Gktsikam&M ^ which gives an account of 
Buddha in former states of existence. Speaking of 
what he calls the islands of the Southern Sea, which 
he visited after leaving India, I-tsing says : * There 
are more than ten islands in the South Sea. There 
both priests and laymen recite the (r4takam&l&, as 
they recite the hymns mentioned before ; but it has 
not yet been translated into Chinese.' 

One of these stories, he proceeds to say, was versi- 
fied by a king (A16-zhih) and set to music, and was 
performed before the public with a band and dancing 
^-evidently a Buddhist mystery play. 

I-tsing then gives a short account of the system of 
education. Children, he says, learn the forty-nine 
letters and the 10,000 compound letters when they 
are six years old, and generally finish them in half a 
year. This corresponds to about 300 verses, each 
jvloka of thirty-two syllables. It was originally 
taught by Mahervara. At eight years, children begin 
to learn the grammar of PAnini, and know it after 
about eight months. It consists of 1000 sloksB, 
called SAtras. 

Then follows the list of roots (dh&tu) and the three 
appendices (khila), consisting again of 1000 ^lokas. 
Boys begin the three appendices when they are ten 
years old, and finish them in three years. 

When they have reached the age of fifteen, they 
begin to study a commentary on the grammar (Siitra) 
and spend five years on learning it. And here I-tsing 
gives the following advice to his countrymen, many 

* See Banyiu Nanjio't Catalogue of the ChincM TripUaka, p. 37 1« 
where Arjafdra, who must have lived before 434 A.D., ia meDtioned 
aa the author of the (ratakamila. 

P 2 
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of whom came to India to leam Sanskrit, but seem 
to have learnt it very imperfectly. 'If men of Chtoa,' 
he writes, 'go to India, wishing to study there, they 
should first of all learn these grammatical works, and 
then only other subjects ; if not, they will merely 
waste their labour. These works sliould be learnt 
by heart. But this is suited for men of high quality 
only. . . . They should study hard day and night, 
without letting a moment pass ibr idle repose. They 
should be like Confucius, tlirough whose hard study 
the binding of his Yih-king was three times cut 
asunder, being worn away; and like Sui-shih, who 
used to read a book repeatedly one hundred times.* 
Then follows a remark, more intelligible in Chineee 
than in English : ' The hairs of a bull are counted by 
thousands, the horn of a unicorn is only one.* 

I-tsing then speaks of the high degree of perfec- 
tion to which the memory of these students attained, 
both among Buddhiets and heretics. ' Such men,' he 
says, 'could commit to memory the contents of two 
volumes learning them only once.' 

And then turning to the heretics, or what we 
should call the orthodox Brahmans, he says : ' The 
Br&hmanas are regarded throughout the five divisions 
of India as the most respectable. They do not walk 
with tlie other three castes, and other mixed rlimnra 
of people are still further dissociated from them. 
They revere their Scriptures, the four Vedas, con- 
taining about 100,000 verses. . . . The Vedas are 
handed down from mouth to mouth, not written on 
paper. There are in every generation some intelli- 
gent Br^hnians who can recite those 100,000 verses. 
... I myself saw such men." 

Here then we have an eye-witness who, in the 
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seventh century after Christ, visited India, learnt 
Sanskrit, and spent about twenty years in different 
monasteries — a man who had no theories of his own 
about oral tradition, but who, on the contrary, as 
coming from China, was quite familiar with the idea of 
a written, nay, of a printed literature : — and yet what 
does he say? •The Vedas are not written on paper, 
but handed down from mouth to moutL' 

Now, I do not quite agree here with I-tsing. At 
all events, wo must not conclude from what he says 
that there existed no Sanskrit MSS. at all at his 
time. We know they existed. We know that 
in the first century of our era Sanskrit MSS. were 
carried from India to China and translated there. 
Most likely therefore there were MSS. of the Veda 
also in existence. But I-tsing, for all that, was right 
in supposing that these MSS. were not allowed to be 
used by students, and that they had always to learn 
the Veda by heart and from the mouth of a properly 
qualified teacher. The very fact that in the later 
law-books severe punishments are tlureatened against 
persons who copy the Veda or learn it from a MS., 
shows that MSS. existed, and that their existence 
interfered seriously with the ancient privileges of the 
Brdhmans, as the only legitimate teachers of their 
sacred scriptures. 

If now, after having heard this account of I-tsing, 
we go back for about another thousand years, we shall 
feel less sceptical in accepting the evidence which we 
find in the so-called Pr&ti^dkhyas, that is, collections 
of rules which, so far as we know at present, go l>ack 
to the fifth centurv before our era, and which tell us 
almost exactly tlie same as what we can see in India 
at the present moment, namely that the education of 
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children of the three twice-born castes, the Brfthmanas, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, consisted in their passing at 
least eight years in the house of a Guru, and learning 
by heart the ancient Vedic hymns. 

The art of teaching had even at that early time 
been reduced to a perfect system, and at that time 
certainly there is not the sliglitest trace of anything, 
such as a book, or akin, or parchment, a sheet of 
paper, pen or ink, being known even by name to the 
people of India ; while every expression connected 
with what we should call literature, points to a litera- 
ture (we cannot help using that word) existing in 
memory only, and being handed down with the most 
scrupulous care by means of oral tradition. 

I had to enter into these details because I know 
that, with our ideas of literature, it requires an effort 
to imagine the bare possibility of a large amount of 
poetry, and still more of prose, existing in any but a 
■written form. And yet here too we only see what 
■we see elsewhere, namely that man, before the great 
discoveries of civilisation were made, was able by 
greater individual efforts to achieve what to us, accus- 
tomed to easier contrivances, seems almost imjKJssiblc. 
So-called savages were able to chip flints, to get fire 
by rubbing sticks of wood, which baflles our handiest 
workmen. Are we to suppose that, if they wished 
to preserve some songs which, as they believed, had 
once secured them the favour of their gods, had 
brought rain from heaven, or led them on to victory, 
they would have found no means of doing so ? We 
have only to read such accounts as, for instance, Mr. 
William Wyatt Gill has given us in his ' Ilistorical 
Sketches of Savage Life in Polyneda '/ to see how 
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anxious even savages are to preserve the records of 
their ancient heroes, kings, and gods, particularly 
when the dignity or nobility of certain families de- 
pends on these songs, or when they contain what 
might be called the title-deeds to large estates. And 
that the Vedic Indians were not the only savages of 
antiquity who discovered the means of preserving a 
large literature by means of oral tradition, we may 
Uam from Ca)sar *, not a very credulous witness, who 
tells us that the * Druids were said to know a large 
number of verses by heart ; that some of them spent 
twenty years in learning them, and that they con- 
sidered it wrong to commit them to writing' — exactly 
the same story which we hear in India. 

We must return once more to the question of 
dates. We have traced the existence of the Veda, 
as handed down by oral tradition, from our days 
to the days of I-tsing in the seventh century after 
Clirifct, and agjiin to the period of the Pr&ti^hyas, 
in the fifth century before Christ. 

In that fifth century B.C. took place the rise of 
Buddhism, a religion built up on the ruins of the 
Vedic religion, and founded, so to say, on the denial 
of the divine authority ascribed to the Veda by all 
orthodox Br^hmans. 

Whatever exi-ts therefore of Vedic literature must 
be accommodated within the centuries preceding the 
riee of Buddhism, and if I tell you that there are 
three periods of Vedic literature to be accommodated, 
the third presupposing the second, and the second the 
first, and that even that first period presents us with 

' De Bello OalL vi. 14 ; History of Ancient Sanskrit Litermtore, 
p. 506. 
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a collectiou, and a sjetematic collection of Vedic 
hymns, I think you will agree with me that it is 
from no desire for an extreme antiquity, but simply 
ftom a respect for facts, that students of the Veda 
have come to the conclusion that these hymns, ot 
which the MSS. do not carry us back beyond tlw 
fifteenth century after Christ, took their origin in thi 
fifteenth century before Christ. 

One fact I must mention once more, because I 
think it may carry conviction even against tie 
stoutest scepticism. 

I mentioned that the earliest inscriptions disco- 
vered in India belong to the reigix of King A»oka, the 
grandson of Aandragupf a, who reigned from 259-223 
before Christ. What is the language of thoee io- 
scriptions? Is it the Sanskrit of the Vedic hymns 1 
Certainly not. Is it the later Sanskrit of the BrAh- 
manas and Slitras 1 Certainly not. These inscriptiooe 
are written in the local dialects as theu spoken in lodis, 
and these local dialects difier from the grammatical 
Sanskrit about as much as Italian does from Latin. 

What follows from this ? First, that the archaic 
Sanskrit of the Veda had ceased to be spoken before 
the third century b. c. Secondly, that even the later 
gTEimmatical Sanskrit was no longer spoken and un- 
derstood by tlie people at large; that Sanskrit there- 
fore had ceased, uiiy, we may say, had long ceased to 
be the spoken language of the country when Buddhism 
arose, and that therefore the youtli and manhood of 
the ancient VedJc language Ue far beyond the period 
that gave birth to the teaching of Buddha, who, 
though he may have known Sanskrit, and even Vedio 
Sanskrit, insisted again and agiun on the duty thatiiM 
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disciples should preach his doctrines in the language 
of the people whom they wished to benefit. 

And now, when the time allotted to me is nearly 
at an end, I find, as it always happens, that I have 
not been able to say one half of what I hoped to say 
as to the lessons to be learnt by us in India, even 
with regard to this one branch of human knowledge 
only, the study of the origin of religion. I hope, 
however, I may have succeeded in showing you the 
entirely new aspect which the old problem of the 
theoffony, or the origin and growth of the Devas or gods, 
assumes from the light thrown upon it by the Veda. 
Instead of positive theories, we now have positive 
facts, such as you look for in vain anjrwhere else ; and 
though there is still a considerable interval between 
the Devas of the Veda, even in their highest form, 
and such concepts as Zeus, Apollon, and Athene, yet 
the chief riddle is solved, and we know now at last 
what stuff the gods of the ancient world were made of. 

But this theogonic process is but one side of tho 
ancient Vedic religion, and there are two other sides 
of at least the same importance and of even a deeper 
interest to us. 

There are in fact three religions in the Veda, or, if 
I may say so. three naves in one great temple, reared, as 
it were, before our eyes by poets, prophets, and philo- 
sophers. Here, too, we can watch the work and tlie 
workmen. We have not to deal with hard formulas onlv, 
with unintelligible ceremonies, or petrified fetishes. 
We can see how the human mind arrives by a per- 
fectly rational process at all its later irrationalities. 
This is what distinguishes the Veda from all other 
Sacred Books. Much, no doubt, in the Veda also. 
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and in the Vedic ceremonial, is already old and unin- 
telligible, hard and petrified. But in many cases the 
development of names and concepts, their transition 
from the natural to the supernatnral, from the indi- 
vidual to the general, is still going on, and it is for 
that very reason that we find it so difficult, nay 
almost impossible, to translate the growing thoughts 
of the Veda into the full-grown and more than full- 
grown language of our time. 

Let us tiike one of the oldest words for god in the 
Veda, such as deva, the Latin deue. The dictionaries 
tell you that deva means god and gods, and so, no 
doubt, it does. But if we always translated deva in 
the Vedic hymns by god, we should not be translating, 
but completely tmnsforraing the thoughts of the Vedic 
poets. I do not mean only that our idea of God is 
totally different from the idea that was intended to 
be expressed by deva; but even the Greek and 
Roman concept of gods would be totally inadequato 
to convey the thoughts imbedded in the Vedic deva 
Deva meant originally bright, and nothing else. 
Meaning bright, it was constantly used of the dry, 
the stars, the sun, the dawn, the day, the spring, tlie 
rivers, the earth ; and when a poet wished to speak vi 
all of these by one and the same word — by what we 
should call a general term — he called them all Devaik 
When that had been done, Deva did no longer metn 
' the Bright ones,' but the name comprehended all ' 
the qualities which the sky and the sun and tbe 
dawn shared in common, excluding only those tlist 
were peculiar to each. 

Here you see how, by the simplest process, the 
Devas, the bright ones, might become and did become 
the Devas, the heavenly, the kind, the powerful, the 
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invisible, the immortal — and, in the end, something 
very like the 0€ol (or dii) of Greeks and Romans. 

In this way one Beyond, the Beyond of Nature, 
was built up in the ancient religion of the Veda, and 
peopled with Devas, and Asuras, and Vasus, and 
Adityas, all names for the bright solar, celestial, diur- 
nal, and vernal powers of nature, without altogether 
excluding, however, even the dark and unfriendly 
powers, those of the night, of the dark clouds, or of 
winter, capable of mischief, but always destined in 
the end to succumb to the valour and strength of their 
bright antagonists. 

We now come to the second nave of the Vedic 
temple, the second Beyond that was dimly perceived, 
and grasped and named by the ancient Kishis, namely 
the world of the Departed Spirits. 

There was in India, as elsewhere, another very 
early faith, springing up naturally in the hearts of 
the people, tliat their fathers and mothers, when they 
departed this life, departed to a Beyond, wherever it 
might be, either in the East from whence all the bright 
Devas seemed to come, or more commonly in the West, 
the land to which they seemed to go, called in the 
Veda the reidra of Yama or the setting sun. The idea 
that beings which once had been, could ever cease to 
be, had not yet entered their minds ; and from the 
belief that their fathers existed somewhere, though 
they could see them no more, there arose the belief in 
another Beyond, and the germs of another religion. 

Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite im- 
perceptible or extinct even after their death. Their 
presence continued to be felt in the ancient laws and 
customs of the family, most of which rested on their 
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will and their authority. While their fathers were 
alive iind strong, their will was law ; and when, af\er 
their death, doubts or di.-putes arose on points of law 
or custom, it was but natural that the memory and the 
authority of the fathers shoidd be appealed to to settle 
such points — that the law should still be their will 

Thus Manu says {IV. 1 78) : ' On the path on which his 
fathers and grandfathers have walked, on that path of 
good men let him walk, and he will not go wrong.' 

In the same manner then in which, out of the 
bright powers of nature, the Devas or gods had arisen, 
there arose out of predicates shared in common by the 
departed, such as pitris, fathers, preta. gone away, 
another general concept, what we should call Manet^ 
the kind ones, Ancestors, Shades, Spirits or GhoaU, 
whose worship was nowhere more fully developed 
than in India. That common name, Pi trie or /Vi/Aert, 
gradually attracted towards itself all that the fatheis 
shared in common. It came to mean not only fathcre, 
but invisible, kind, powerful, immortal, heavenly 
beings, and we can watch in the Veda, better perhaps 
than anywhere else, the inevitable, yet most touching 
metamorphosis of ancient thought, — the love of the 
child for father and mother becoming transfigured into 
an instinctive belief in the immortality of the sodI. 

It is strange, and really more than strange, that 
not only should this important and prominent side of 
the ancient religion of the Hindus have been ignored, 
hut that of late jts very existence should have been 
doubted. I feel obliged, therefore, to add a few vords 
in support of what I liave said just now of the 
supreme importance of this belief in and tliis worship 
of ancestral spirits in India from the most ancient to 
the most modem times. Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
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has done so much in calling attention to ancestor- 
worship as a natural ingredient of religion among all 
savage nations, declares in the most emphatic man- 
ner', 'that he has seen it implied, that he has heard 
it in conversation, and that he now has it before him 
in print, that no Indo-European or Semitic nation, 
so far as we know, seems to have made a religion of 
the worship of the dead/ I do not doubt his words, 
but I think that on so important a point, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ought to have named his authorities. It 
seems to me almost impossible that anybody who 
has ever opened a book on India should have made 
such a statement. There are hymns in the Rig-veda 
addressed to the Fathers. There are full descriptions 
of the worship due to the Fathers in the Br&hmanas 
and Siitras. The epic poems, the law books, the 
Purd/ias, all are brimful of allusions to ancestral 
offerings. Tlie whole social fabric of India, with its 
laws of inheritance and marriage *, rests on a belief 
in the Manes, — and yet we are told that no Indo- 
European nation seems to have made a religion of 
the worship of the dead. 

Tlie Persians had their Fravashis, the Greeks their 
uS»\a^ or rather their deoi jrarp^i and their imfiovt^, 

itrOXotf eirt')(6dvtoi, <f)v\aK€^ Ovtp-wv avOpwwto^* 
o7 pa (^vKacrcr overly re iiKa^ Koi cr^erXta €pya, 
riipa icrcrnfievot iravTri (potTwyref ex aiay^ 

irXovToSdrat (Hesiodi Opera et Dies, w. 122-126); 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 313. 

' 'The Hindu Law of Inheritance is based upon the Hindu 
religion, and we roufet be cautious that in administering Hindu 
law we do not, by acting upon our notions derived from English 
law, inadrertently wound or offend the religious feelings of those 
who may be affected by our decbions.' Bengal Law Reports, 103. 
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while among the Romans the Lares familiare* and 
the Divi Manes were worshipped more zealously than 
iuiy other gods ', Manu goes so far as to tell us in 
one place (III. 203): 'An oblation by Erihmans to 
their ancestors transcends an oblation to the deities;' 
and yet we are told that no Indo-European nation 
seems to have made a religion of the worship of the 
dead. 

Such things ought really not to be, if there is to 
be any progress in historical research, and I cannot 
help thinking that what Mr. Herbert Spencer meant 
was probably no more than that some scholars did 
not admit that the worship of the dead formed the 
whole of the religion of any of the Indo-European 
nations. That, no doubt, is perfectly true, but it 
would be equally true, I believe, of almost any other 
religion. And on this point again the studenta of 
anthropology will learn more, I believe, from the 
Veda than from any other book. 

In the Veda the Pitrt's, or fathers, are invoked to- 
gether with the Devas, or gods, but they are not 
confounded with them. The Devas never become 
Pitris, and tliough such adjectives as deva are Bomb- 
times applied to the Pilris, and they are raised to the 
rank of the older classes of Devas (Manu III. 192, 284, 
y%fiavalkya I. 268), it is easy to see that the Pitris 
and Devas had each their independent crigin, and 
that they represent two totally distinct phases of tbtt 
human mind in the creation of its objects of worship. 
This is a lesson which ought never to be forgotten. 

We read in the Rig-veda, VI. 52, 4: 'Jlay the 
rining Dawns protect me, may the flowing Rivers 

' Cicero, Do Leg. II. 9, ji, * Deoruin mani nii i jm nncU Mulo; 
DM leta ilfttoa diTM habenlg.' 
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protect me, may the firm Mountains protect me, may 
the Fathers protect me at this invocation of the 
gods.' Here nothing can be clearer than the separate 
existence of the Fathers, apart from the Dawns, the 
Rivers, and the Mountains, though they are included 
in one common Devahtiti, or invocation of the gods. 

We must distinguish, however, from the very first, 
between two classes, or rather between two concepts 
of Fathers, the one comprising the distant, half-for- 
gotten, and almost mythical ancestors of certain 
families or of what would have been to the poets of 
the Veda, the whole human race, the other consisting 
of the fathers who had but lately departed, and who 
were still, as it were, personally remembered and 
revered. 

The old ancestors in general approach more nearly 
to the gods. They are often represented as having 
gone to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the departed, 
and to live there in company with some of the Devas 
(Eig-veda VII. 76, 4, deY&uim sadhamffdaA ; Rig-veda 
X. 16, I , devin&m vasanlA). 

We sometimes read of the great-grandfathers being 
in heaven, the grandfathers in the sky, the fathers on 
the earth, the first in company with the Adityas, the 
second with the Rudras, the last with the Vasus. 
All these are individual poetical conceptions'. 

Yama himself is sometimes invoked as if he were 
one of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or 
that trod the i»ath of the Fathers (the pitriyAwa, X. 
2, 7) leading to the common sunset in the West*. 



* 8ee Athanra-vcda XV 11 1. 2, 49. 

' Rig-vcda X. 14, 1-2. He it called Vaivasraia, the tolar (X. 
5S, i), and even tbe son of ViTasTat (X. 14, 5). lo a later phaae 
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Still Ills real Deva-like nature is never completely 
lost, and, as tte god of the setting sun, lie is indeed 
the leader of the Fathers, but not one of the Fathers 
himself*. 

Many of the benefits which men enjoyed on earth 
were referred to the Fathers, as having first been 
procured and first enjoyed by them. They performed 
the first sacrifices, and secured the benefits arising 
from tliem. Even tlie great events in nature, such 
as the rising of the sun, the light of the day and the 
darkness of the night, were sometimes referred to 
them, and they were praised for having broken open the 
dark stable of the morning and having brought out 
the cows, that is, the days (X. 68, 1 1) *. They were 
even praised for having adorned the night with stars, 
while in later writings the stars are said to be the 
lights of the good people who have entered into 
heaven '. Similar ideas, we know, prevailed among 
the ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
Fathers are called in the Veda truthful (satyi), wise 
(suviddtra), righteous (rjtdvat), poets (kavf), leaden 
(pathikrft), and one of their most frequent epithets 
is somya, delighting in Soma, Soma being the 
ancient intoxicating beverage of the Vedic Riahie, 
which was beUeved to bestow immortality*, but 
which had been lost, or at all events had become 

of religious thougLt Varna is conceived as the first man (AUiim* 
Tcla XVIII. 3, 13, OB compared with Kig-vcda X. 14, i). 

' Rig- Veda X. 14. 

* Tn the Avestn manj of tlieso things are done bf Ahan Uuda 
with the help of the Fravashis. 

' See .Satapatha liri'ihtnona I. 9, 3, to; VL g, 4, 8. 

' Rig-veda \1II. 48, 3 : ' \Vc drank Soma, we t 
wc went to the light, we found tlic goda; ' VIIL 48, la. 
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difficult to obtain by the Arycons, after their migration 
into the Punj&b'. 

The families of the BhWgus, the Angiras, the Athar- 
vans- all have their Pitris or Fathers, who are invoked 
to sit down on the grass and to accept the offerings 
placed there for them. Even the name of Pitnya^»a, 
saciiBce of the Fathers, occurs already in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda \ 

The following is one of the hymns of the Rig-veda 
by which those ancient Fathers were invited to come 
to their sacrifice (Rig-veda X. 15)* : — 

1 . * May the Soma-lo ving Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and the middle, arise. May the gentle and 
righteous Fathers who have come to life (again), 
protect us in these invocations ! 

2. * May this salutation be for the Fathers to-day, 
for those who have departed before or after ; whether 
they now dwell in the sky above the earth, or among 
the blessed people. 

3. ' I invited the wise Fathers .... may they 
come hither quickly, and sitting on the grass readily 
partake of the poured-out draught ! 

4. * Come hither to us with your help, you Fathers 
who sit on the grass ! We have prepared these liba- 
tions for you, accept them ! Come hither with your 
most blcHsed protection, and give us health and 
wealth without fail ! 

5. * The Soma-luving Fathers have been called 
hither to their dear viands which are placed on the 
grass. Let them approach, let them listen, let them 
bless, let them protect us ! 

' Hig-veda IX.97, 39. • Ibid. X. 14, 6. • Ibid. X. 16, 10. 

* A transUtion considerably differing from my own is giren by 
8ar>adhikari in hiji Tagore Lectures for 1880, p. 34. 
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6. ' Bending your knee and sitting on my right 
accept all this sacrifice. Do not hurt us, Fathen, 
for any wrong that we may have committed against 
you, men as we are. 

7. ' When you ait down on the lap of the red 
dawns, grant wealth to the generous mortal ! 
Fathers, give of yoiu- treasure to the sons of this mao 
here, and bestow vigour here on us ! 

8. ' May Yama, as a friend with friends, consume 
the offerings according to his wish, united with those 
old Soma-loving Fathers of ours, the VasishtAas, wlio 
arranged the Soma draught. 

g. 'Come hither, Agni, with those wise kod 
truthful Fathers who like to sit down near the 
hearth, who thirsted when yearning for the gods, 
who knew the sacrifice, and who were strong io 
praise with their songs. 

10. 'Come, Agni, with those ancient fathers who 
like to sit down near the hearth, who for ever pnise 
the gods, the truthful, who eat and drink our oUs- 
tiona, making company with Indra and the gods. 

11. '0 Fathers, you who have been consumed by 
Agni, come here, sit down on your seats, you kind 
guides ! Eat of the offerings which we have phtoed 
oTi the turf, and then grant us wealth and strong 
offspring ! 

12. 'O Agni, (?!\tavedas\ at our request thoo 
hast carried the offerings, having first rendered than 
sweet. Thou gavest them to the Fathers, and they 
fed on their share. Eat also, O god, the prcdbied 
oblations ! 

1 3. ' The Fathers who are here, and the Fatbcra 
who are not here, those whom we know, and those 
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whom we know not, thou, GUtavcdas, knowest how 
many they are, accept the well-made sacrifice with 
the sacrifical portions ! 

14. 'To those who, whether burnt by fire or not 
burnt by fire, rejoice in their share in the midst of 
heaven, grant thou, King, that their body may 
take that life which they wish forM' 

Distinct from the worship offered to these primi- 
tive ancestors, is the reverence which from an early 
time was felt to be due by children to their departed 
father, soon also to their grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The ceremonies in which these more 
personal feelings found expression were of a more 
domestic character, and allowed therefore of greater 
local varietv. 

It would be quite impossible to give here even an 
abstract only of the minute regulations which have 
been preserved to us in the Br&hma/ms, the iSrauta, 
GnTiya, and S4may4Adrika Sutras, the Law-books, 
and a mass of latter manuals on the performance of 
endless rites, all intended to honour the Departed. 
Such are the minute prescriptions as to times and 
seasonn, jis to altars and offerings, as to the number 
and shape of the sacrificial vessels, as to the proper 
postures of the sacrificers, and the different arrange- 
ments of the vessels, that it is extremely difficult to 
catch hold of what we really care for, namely, the 
thoughts and intentions of those who first devised all 
these intricacies. Much has been written on this 
class of sacrifices by European scholars also, begin- 
ning with Colebrooke's excellent essays on 'The Reli- 
gious Certanonies of the Hindus,' first publislied in 

> Note K. 
Q 2 
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the Asiatic Researches, vol. v, Calcutta, 1 798. But 
when we ask the Bimple question. What was the 
thouglit from whence all this outward ceremonial 
sprang, and what was tlie natural craving of the 
human heart which it seemed to satiefy, we hardly 
get an intelligible answer anywhere. It is true that 
.Sriddhas continue to be performed all over India t« 
the present day, but we know how widely the modeni 
ceremonial has diverged from the rules laid down in 
the old >S4stra8, and it is quite clear from the descriii- 
tions given to us by recent travellers that no one can 
understand the purport even of these survivals of the 
old ceremonial, unless he understands Sanskrit and can 
read the old SAtras. We are indeed told in fidl detail 
how the cakes were made which the Spirits were sup- 
posed to eat, how many stalks of grass were to be used 
on which they had to be offered, how long each stalk 
ought to be, and in what direction it should be held. 
All the things which teach us nothing are explained 
to us in abundance, but the few things which the 
true scholar really cares for are passed over, aa if 
they had no interest to us at all, and have to be 
discovered under heaps of rubbish. 

In order to gain a little light, I think we ought to 
distinguish between — • 

1 . The daily ancestral sacrifice, the Pitrtya^iia, aa 
one of the five Great Sacrifices (Malidya^/was) ; 

2. The monthly ancestral sacrifice, the Pinrfa-pitn- 
ya^«a, as part of the New and Full-moon sacri6oe ; 

3. The funeral ceremonies on the death of a hoose- 
holder ; 

4. The Agapes, or feasts of love and charity, com- 
monly called iSr&ddhas, at which food and other 
charitable gifts were bestowed on deserving pctsoiM 
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in memory of the deceased ancestors. The name of 
«Vriddha belongs properly to this last class only, but 
it has been transferred to the second and third class 
of sacrifices also, because 6*dUldha formed an important 
part in them. 

The daily PitrtyeLgiitx or Ancestor-worship is one of 
the five sacrifices, sometimes called the Great Sacri- 
fices ', which every married man ought to perform 
day by day. They are mentioned in the Grihya- 
sutras (A«v. HI. i), as Devaya^r/Ia, for the Devas, 
Bhiitaya(7;7a, for animals &c., Pitriya^/Ia, for the 
Fathers, Brahmaya^/la, for Brahman, Le. study of 
the Veda, and Manushyayaflr;2a, for men, i. e. hos- 
pitiility, &c. 

Manu (III. 70) tells us the same, namely, that a 
married man has five great religious duties to per- 
fonn : — 

1. The Brahma -sacrifice, i.e. the studying and 
teaching of the Veda (sometimes called Ahuta). 

2. The Pitri-sacrifice, i.e. the ofiering of cakes and 
water to the Manes (sometimes Gilled Pr4ifitii). 

3. The Deva-sacrifice, i. e. the ofiering of oblations 
to thf Gods (sometimes called Iluta). 

4. The Bhutii-sacrifice, i.e. the giving of food to 
livin;^' creatures (sometimes called Prahuta). 

5. The Manushya-Kicrifice, i.e. the receiving of 
guests with hospitality (sometimes called BhUimya 
huta -). 

The jKTforrnance of this daily Yiirlyiignix seems to 

* «Sat<i{Hitha Hrahina/ia XL 5, 6, i; Tiiitt. Ar. II. 11, 10; A*vft- 
Lhaiui (rrthui-Mitnui III. I, i; pHnutkura Cirthya-sutran II. 9, i; 
ApaAtaiiiha, Dharma-HUtras, tninE>lat6il by Biihlcr, pp. 47 8Cq. 

' III the *Viinkhayaua Grihya (I. 5) four Paka-yaynas are men- 
tioucil, called Huta, ahuta, pralmta, pnUtta. 
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have been extremely simple. The householder had 
to put bia sacred cord on the right shoulder, to say 
' Svadhflr to the Fathers,' and to throw the remains of 
certain offerings towards the South '. 

The human impulse to this sacrifice, if sacriiice it 
can be called, is clear enough. The five 'great sacri- 
fices ' comprehended in early times the whole duty of 
man from day to day. They were coQnected with ha 
daily meal '. When this meal was preparing, and 
before he could touch it himself, he was to offer some- 
thing to the Gods, a Vaisvadeva offering ', id which 
the chief deities were Agni, fire, Soma the Vure 
Devas, Dhanvantari, a kind of Aesculapius, KnliA 
and Anumati (phases of the moon), Prai/dpati, lord of 
creatures, Dy^vd-prithivl, Heaven and Earth, and Svi- 
sh^akn't, the fire on the hearth. 

After having thus satisfied theGods in the fourqoar 
ters.the householder had to throw some oblations into 
the open air, which were intended for animals, aodin 
some cases for invisible beings, ghosts and such like. 
Then he was to remember the Departed, the Pitrtt, 
with some offerings; but even after having done this 
he was not yet to begin his own repast, unless he bad 
also given something to strangers (atithis). 

When alt this had been fulfilled, and when, beeidei; 
the householder, as we should say, had said his daily 
prayers, or repeated what be had learnt of the Veda, 
then and then only was he in harmony with the 
world that surrounded him, the five Great Sacrifice! 
had been performed by him, and he was free from all 
the sins arising &om a thoughtless and selfish life. 

' A«v.Qntij»-«fltnBl. 3, lo. ' Uuo IH iiT-tlt. 

* Muu m. 85. 
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This Pitriyagf^a, as one of the five daily sacrifices, 
is described in the Br&hmanas, the Grthya and 
S4mayaA'4rika SOtras, and, of course, in the legal 
Samhitas. Eajendral&l Mitra* informs us that 
• ortliodox Brahmans to this day profess to observe 
all these five ceremonies, but that in reality only 
the offerings to the gods and manes are strictly 
observed, while the reading is completed by the 
repetition of the GrAyatri only, and charity and feeding 
of animals are casual and uncertain.' 

Quite difierent from this simple daily ancestral 
ofiering is the Pitrtya^nia or Pimia-pitnya^/iia, 
which forms part of many of the statutable sacrifices, 
and, first of all, of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice. 
Here again the human motive is intelligible enough. 
It w*a8 the contemplation of the regular course of 
nature, the discovery of order in the coming and 
going of the heavenly bodies, the growing confidence 
in some ruling power of the world which lifted man's 
thouf^hts from his daily work to higher regions, and 
filled his heart with a desire to approach these 
higher powers with praise, thanksgiving, and offer-, 
ings. And it was at such moments as the waning 
of the moon that his thoughts would most naturally 
turn to those whose life had waned, whose bright 
faci*8 were no longer visible on earth, his fathers or 
ancestors. Therefore at the very beginning of the 
New-Moon siicrifice, we are told in the BrAhmaiias^ 
and in the «SVauta-sutras, that a Pitreya^z/a, a sacri- 
ticv to the Fathers, has to be performed. A A'ani 



* Tttittiriyiuiafiyiika, Preface, p. 23. 

' Mini niabi vo'janam iti jruteA; Gobhiliya On'hya-sutnui, 

P- 1055- 
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or pie had to be prepared in tbe Dakshiiidgni, th« 
southern fire, and the offerings, consisting of watCT 
and round cakes (pi)i(7a8), were specially dedicated 
to father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, while 
the wife of the sacrificer, if she wished for a sod, 
was allowed to eat one of the cakes '. 

Similar ancestral offerings took place during other 
sacrifices too, of which the New and Full-Moon sacri- 
fices form the general type. 

It may be quite true that these two kinds of 
ancestral sacrifices have the same object and share 
the same name, but their character is different ; and 
if, as has often been the case, they are mixed up 
together, we lose the most important lessons whidi 
a study of the ancient ceremonial should teach us. 
I cannot describe the difference between these two 
FiiriyagiiBS more decisively than by pointing out 
that the former was performed by the father of s 
family, or, if we may say so, by a layman, the latter 
by a regular priest, or a class of priests, selected by 
the sacrificer to act in his behalf As the Hindus 
themselves would put it, the former is a gWbyi, 
a domestic, the latter a srauta, a priestly ceremony *. 

We now come to a third class of ceremonies vhidi 
are likewise domestic and personal, but which difier 



i 



' See PiiufapitWyfu/Jia, vod Dr. O. Donner, 1870. The rcctrie- 
tion to three ancestors, father, grandfiitlier, Bud ijrfiit )[r«iiilfa1lwi. 
occure in the Vaj/asane^i-sanihita, XIX. 36-37. 

' There is, however, great variety iu these matter*, ftCdor^ng to 
diHerent mkhiiK. Tlius, accontiog to the Gohhila-»ikha, t)ie Kaili 
Pitriya^im is to be eonetdered ai em^rta, not as trauls {pimiU- 
pitn*yajr»aA klialv uma^tAakhitjnm nasU); while other* nwintaiii 
tbAtan agnimat should perform the smarta, a «rautignimattbe AMta 
Pitnya^na; see Gobhillya Onhya-s&traB, p. 671. On page 667 we 
n»d : ftuatjiier amarasyMraddha, uaaTaharyam ity UaimNiyiuit. 
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from the two preceding ceremonies by their occasional 
character, I mean the funeral, as distinct from the 
ancestral ceremonies. In one respect these funeral 
ceremonies may represent an earlier phase of worship 
than the daily and monthly ancestral sacrifices. They 
lead up to them, and, as it were, prepare the 
departed for their future dignity as Pitris or 
Ancestors. On the other hand, the conception of 
Ancestors in general must have existed before any 
departed person could have been raised to that rank, 
and I therefore preferred to describe the ancestral 
sacrifices first. 

Nor need I enter here very fully into the character 
of the special funeral ceremonies of India. I described 
them in a special paper, *0n Sepulture and Sacrificial 
Customs in the Veda,' nearly thirty years ago'. 
Their spirit is tlie sjime as that of the funeral 
cert' monies of Greeks, Romans, Slavonic, and Teutonic 
nations, and tlie coincidences l)etween them all are 
often nn)st surprising. 

In Vedic times tlie people in India both bunit 
and buried their dead, and they did this with a 
certain solemnity, and, after a time, according to 
fixed rules. Their ideas about the status of the 
dtpartitil, after their body had been burnt and their 
iii-hvs buried, varied considerably, but in the main 
tliev R*eni to have believed in a life to come, not 
very difttTent from our life on earth, and in the power 
(if the departed to confer blessings on their descx»nd- 
antH. It soon therefore became the interest of the 
survivors to secure the favour of their dejxarted 
friends by observances and offerings which, at first, 

• rUr Ttxltfiilwhtuttung uud Opfergcbriiuche im VetU, in Zeit- 
M^hrifl dcr DeuUcheu MorgvnliindiiKhvu GefclUchmft, vol. ix, 1856. 
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were the spontaneous manife&tatioa of humu 
feelings, but which soon became traditional, technioal, 
in fact, rituaL 

On the day on wliich the corpse had been bunit, 
the relatives (saminodakaa) bathed and poured out 
a handful! of water to the deceased, pronouncing his 
name and that of his family '. At sunset they re- 
turned home, and, as was but natural, they were 
told to cook nothing during the first nigbt^ aud to 
observe certain rules during the next day up to 
ten days, according to the character of the deceased. 
These were days of mourning, or, as they were 
afterwards called, days of impurity, when the 
mourners withdrew from contact with the world, 
and shrank by a natural impulse from the ordtnaiy 
occupations and pleasures of life *. 

Then followed the collecting of the ashes on the 
nth, 1 3th or 1 5th day of the dark half of the moon. 
On returning from thence they bathed, and then 
offered what was called a iSr^dha to the departed. 

This word Sraddha, which meets us here for tht 
first time, is full of interesting lesssons, if only properly 
understood. First of all it should be noted that it 
is absent, not only from the hymns, but, so fur ab we 
know at present, even from the ancient Bnlhmanas. 
It seems therefore a word of a more modem origin. 
There Is a passage in Apastamba'a Dharma-BOtras 
which betrays, on the part of the author, a consciooi- 
ness of the more modem origin of the Sr&ddiias^: — 

' Afvalayana Qn'bja-autraE IV, 4, 10. ' Maau V, 64-^5. 

* Bahler, ApasUmba, Sacred Books of the Esct. vol. ii. p. 138; 
alao ^ridilhfckalpA, p. 890. Though the ■S'riddha ia prcacrilMd ia 
the Gubliilljtt Grtbya-fl{itrae, IV. 4, 1-3, it 'm not dncribed tlMf% 
but in « aepuvte treatiae, the .^««ldb4<lu)pa. 
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• Formerly men and gods lived together in this 
world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices 
went to heaven, but men wera left behind. Those 
men who perform sacrifices in the same manner as 
the gods did, dwelt (after death) with the gods and 
Brahman in heaven. Now (seeing men left behind) 
Manu revealed this ceremony which is designated by 
the word £»r&ddha.' 

Sr&ddha has assumed many^ meanings, and Manu^ 
for instance, uses it almost synonymously with pitn- 
yvLfjii^L. But its original meaning seems to have been 
•that which is given with sraddhd or faith,' Le. charity 
be8t^)wed on deserving persons, and, more particularly, 
on BnlhmaTias. The gift was called sr&ddha, but the 
act itself also was called by the same name. The word 
is best ex])lained by NdrAyawa in his commentary on 
the GrHiya-sAtras of A^al4yana(IV. 7), '/Sriddha is 
thjit which is given in faith to Br&hmans for the sake 
of the Fathers ^' 

Such charitable gifts flowed most naturally and 
abundantly at the time of a man's death, or when- 
ever his memory was revived by happy or unhappy 
events in a family, and hence iSr&ddha has become 
the general name for ever so many sacred acts com- 



* As meaning the fcMnl, ^raihlha occurs in «raddhabhu</ ami 
similar words. Am meaning the sacrificial act, it is explained, 
yatniitiU: Mraddhayil diyate tad eva karma sraddhajabdabhi- 
dbcyani. IVctain \)'\irtm9 >hi nirdi^ya bhu^yam yat priyam atma- 
n-jJi frnddbayfi diyate yatra taX: ilrArriddham purikirtitam. (tobhi- 
livtt Griliya-HUtrap, p. 892. We also read ^raddhiinvitAA sraddhant 
kur\ ita, ' let a man perform the fraddha with faith ; ' Gobhilljra 
Gn'hya-sOtraB, p. 1053. 

« Manu III. 82. 

' Pitrin uddiirya yad diyate brahmanebhyaA jraddhaya tdt 
Mraddham. 
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memorative of the departed. We hear of 5r&ddhas 
not only at funerals, but at joyous events also, when 
presents were bestowed in the name of the family, 
and therefore in the name of the ancestors also, on 
all who had a right to that distinction. 

It is a mistake therefore to look upon Sr&ddluw 
simply as offerings of water or cakes to the Fathers. 
An offering to the Fathers was, no doubt, a symbolic 
part of each Sriddha, but its more important charactar 
was charity bestowed in memory of the Fathers. 

This, in time, gave rise to much abuse, like the 
alms bestowed on the Church during the Middle 
Ages. But in the beginning the motive was excellent. 
It was simply a wish to benefit others, arising from 
the conviction, felt more strongly in the presence of 
death than at any other time, that as we can cany 
nothing out of this world, we ought to do as mach 
good as possible in the world with our worldly goods. 
At Sr^ddhas the Brdhniarias were said to represent 
the sacrificial fire into winch the gifts should be 
thrown^ If we translate here Brahmajias by priesta, 
we can easily understand why there should have been 
in later times so strong a feeling against iSnlddhae. 
But priest is a very bad rendering of Brdhmaita. The 
Brdhmanas were, socially and intellectually, a class of 
men of high breeding. They w6re a recognised and, 
no doubt, a most essential element in the ancient 
sotaety of India. As they lived for others, and 
were excluded from most of the lucrative pursuitii 
of life, it was a social, and it soon became a reli- 
gious duty, that they should be supported by the 
community at large. Great care was tukeu tbftt 
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the recipients of such bounty as was bestowed at 
iSni<ldha8 should be strangers, neither friends nor 
enemies, and in no way related to the family. Thus 
Apastamba says* : ' The food eaten (at a ^SrMdha) by 
persons related to the giver is a gift offered to gob- 
lins. It reaches neither the Manes nor the Gods.* 
A man who tried to curry favour by bestowing Sr&d" 
dhika giils, was called by an opprobrious name, a 
iSr^dha-mitra ^ 

Without denying therefore that in later times the 
system of ^Sr&ddhas may have degenerated, I think 
we can perceive that it sprang from a pure source, 
and, what for our present purpose is even more 
important, from an intelligible source. 

Let us now return to the passage in the Gnhya- 
siktras of A^al&yana, where we met for the first 
time with the name of iSr&ddha \ It was the iSr&ddha 
to l>e given for the sake of the Departed, after his 
ashes had ijeen collected in an urn and buried. This 
iVrdddha is called ekoddish^a^, or, as we should say, 
personal It was meant for one person only, not for 
the three ancestors, nor for all the ancestors. Its 
object was in fact to raise the departed to the rank 
of a Pitr/, and this had to be achieved by jSr&ddha 
(ifierings continued during a whole year. This at 
least is the general, and, most likely, the original 
rule. Apastamlia says that the jSr&ddha for a de- 
ce-'isinl relative should be performed every day during 
the year, and that after that a monthly Srilddha only 
should be performed or none at all, that is, no more 

' L. c. p. 142. • Manu III. 138, 140. 

■ AiTV. Grthya-8Utras ^^^ 5, 8. 

* It iH dencrilxMl as a viknti of the Parvaiia-traddha in Oobhi- 
liya Grthya-aiitraB, p. loi i. 
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personal Sr^ddlia S because the departed shares hence- 
forth in the regular Pflrvana-sraddhas '. Sa,nkhayana 
says the same*, namely that the personal >Sr4ddha lasts 
for a year, and that then ' the Fourth ' is dropped, i. e. 
the great-grandfather was dropped, the grandfather 
became the great-grandfather, the father the grand- 
father, while the lately Dej^arted occupied the father's 
place among the three principal Pitn'a*. This was 
called the Sapi«(7lkara?ia, i.e. the elevating of the 
departed to the rank of an ancestor. 

There are here, as elsewhere, many exceptions. Go- 
hhila allows six months instead of a year, or even a 
Tripaksha '', i. e. three half-months ; and lastly, any 
auspicious event (vri'ddhi) may become the occasion 
of the SapiHrfikarajia". 

The full number of 5r&ddhas necessary for the 
Sapin(/ana is sometimes given as sixteen, viz. the 
firet, then one in each of the twelve months, then two 
semestral ones, and lastly the Sapint/aua. But here 
too much variety is allowed, though, if the Sapi/if^ona 
takes place before the end of the year, the number 
of sixteen Srdddhas has still to be made up ^ 

' One of the differenccB between the acts before and &fler the 
Sapiiu/ikarana u not«d by SAlankayKiiH : — SapiwRkkranam fiTad 
rvfudarbhaiA pitrikriya SspiTu/ikaranad drdhT&m drignnair vidhind 
bhavet. GobhiHya GnliyB-siitrui, p. 930. 

' (lobhiltfa Gnbya-iiitnu, p. 1013. 

' GnTiys-sfltraa, ed, Oldeobcrg, p. 83. 

* A pratyabdikain ekodiliebCam on the annivenary of thr 
deceased is ineationett by Gobhiltya, I.e. p. ton. 

' Gobhillya GWbj-a-autras, p. 1039. 

* iSahkh. Onliyit, p. 83; Gobh. Gnliya, p. 1014. Accordinit 
to some uutboritieB the ekodilJshfa is called nava, now, daring taa 
days ; iiariiDirra, mixed, for »ix months ; and puriin*, old, afiir- 
wnrda. Gcbhiliya Onbya-eiltras, p. loao. 

' Uobhiliya, I.e. p. 1031. 
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When the iSr&ddha is offered on account of an 
auspicious event, such as a birth or a marriage, the 
fathers invoked are not the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, who are sometimes called ami- 
mukha, with tearful faces, but the ancestors before 
them, and they are called n&ndlmukha, or joyfiJ \ 

Colebrooke *'^, to whom we owe an excellent de- 
scription of what a 5riddha is in modem times, 
took evidently the same view. *The first set of 
funeral ceremonies,' he writes, * is adapted to effect, 
by means of oblations, the re-imbodying of the soul 
of the deceased, after burning his corpse. The ap- 
parent scope of the second set is to raise his shade 
from this world, where it would else, according to 
the notions of the Hindus, continue to roam among 
demons and evil spirits, up to heaven, and then 
deify him, Jis it were, among the manes of de- 
parted ancestors. For this end, a ^SrAddha should 
regularly be offered to the deceased on the day after 
the mourning expires ; twelve other Sriddhas singly 
to the (leceiLsed in twelve successive months ; similar 
ol»sequie8 at the end of the third fortnight, and also 
in the sixth month, and in the twelfth ; and the obla- 
tion (-ailed Sapi/«r7ana on the first anniversary of his 
decease ^. At this Sapi/ic/ana iSrdddlui, which is the 
last of the ekoddish/a ^rdddhas, four funeral cakes 
are offered to the deceased and his three ancestors. 



' CtoUiiliya, I.e. p. 1047. ' Life and Essajii, ii. p. IQ5. 

' Colebrooke hdd» that in most provinces the periods for tb 
ftixteen cervnii)ui(*8, ami for the concluding obi»e<juit*8 entitled 
Sapiriz/aiui, an> anticiimtcil, and the whole w completed on the 
•eci«nd or third duy; after which they are apiin i>erfonned at the 
proiicr times, hut in honour of the whole set of progenitors instead 
of the d(Kreast*<i singly. It is this which Dr. Donner, in his learned 
papiT on the PifK/upitnyayiia (p. 1 1), takes as the general rule. 
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that consecrated to tlie deceased l>eing divided into 
three portions and mixed with the other three cakes. 
The portion retained is often offered to the deceased, 
and the act of union and fellowsliip becomes complete'.' 

When this system of (Srdddhas had once been 
started, it seems to have spread very rapidly. We 
soon hear of the monthly Srdddha, not only in 
memory of one person lately deceased, but as part 
of the Pitn'ya^wa, and as obligatory, not only on 
householders (agnimat), but on other persons also, 
and, not only on the three upper castes, but even, 
without hymns, on SGdras ^, and as to be performed, 
not only on the day of New-Moon, but on other davB 
also^ whenever there was an opportunity. Gobhila 
seems to look upon the Pinc?apitr)'ya^«a as itself a 
iSrftddha *, and the commentator holds that, even if 
there are no xi'uidas or cakes, the Br^hmans ought 
Btill to be fed. This 5rAddha, however, is dis- 
tinguished from the other, the true 5riLddha, called 
Anvftharya, which follows it*, and which is properij 
known by the name of Pirvana iSrdddha. 

The same difficulties which confront us when we 
try to form a clear conception of the character of the 
various ancestral ceremonies, were felt by the Brftb- 

' Sec this Buliject most eihaubtively treated, partiralarlf in iti 
besringB on tLc law of inheritunce, in Itajkninar SarTidbikijfi 
TagoT* I*w Lectures for r88o, p. 93. 

■ Gobliiliyn Orthya-Bi^trM, p. 89a. * L. c p. 897. 

' Bee p. 666, and p. 1008. Ortliyak&nA pindapiti-ijaiTAacj* 
(liddliatviuii &h&. 

' Oobhila IT. 4, 3, ilarad anv&hitiyam. But the commentaton 
•dd, anagner atnWaajW&ddliAm, nanTihiryam. AocordiDg to 
Oobhila there ought to be the Vaijvadera offering ftnd the Bali 
offering at the end of each Par\'ana-<raddliB ; see Oobbiliya Unhya- 
abtraa, p. 1005, but no Vaiwadeva at mix ckoddishfa mddba. 
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mans themselves, as may be seen from the long dis- 
cussions in the commentary on the Sr&ddha-kalpa ^ 
and from the abusive language used by Aandrak&nta 
Tark&Iankara against Baghunandana. The question 
with them assumes the form of what is pradh&na 
(primary) and what is anga (secondary) in these 
eacrifices, and the final result arrived at is that some- 
times the offering of cakes is pradh&na, as in the 
Pi/irfapitriya^wa, sometimes the feeding of Br&hmans 
only, as in the Nitya-^r&ddha, sometimes both, as in 
the Sapinc/ikarana. 

We may safely say, therefore, that not a day passed 
in the life of the ancient people of India on which they 
were not reminded of their ancestors, both near and 
distant, and showed their respect for them, partly by 
symbolic offerings to the Manes, partly by charitable 
gifts to deserving persons, chiefly Br&hmans. These 
offertories varied from the simplest, such as milk and 
fruits, to the costliest, such as gold and jewels. The 
feasts given to those who were invited to ofiiciate 
or jLHsist at a ^Sraddha seem in some cases to hjive 
been very sumptuous ^ and what is very important, 
the eating of meat, which in later times was strictly 
forbidden in many sects, must, when the Siltras were 
written, have been fully recognised at these feasts, 
even to the killing and eating of a cow^ 

This shows that these *Sn\ddha8, though possibly 
of later date than the Pitr/ya^;7as, belong neverthe- 
less to a verj' early phase of Indian life. And though 

' L. c. jip. ICC5-1010; Ni^m}•a^iIHlllu, p. 270. 

• Sre HuriKlI, The Ijiw of Partition, p. 31. 

' Knluu tavail ^uvulainhtio niamhudiiuam l*a«ra(ldhe niehiddham, 
(fC'}>hik'ua tu madliyamatiittukayam vastukarinafii ihi gavalambho 
▼ihitu/i, tiiam^aX.-anj« Xauvahh^ikyufraddhe ; (jubhiliya Gnhya-B&tra, 
ecL A'iiudrakaiitu Tarkalaukiira, Viyimpti, p. S. 

R 
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much may have been changed in the outward form 
of these ancient ancestral sacrifices, their original 
solemn character has remained unchanged. Even at 
present, when the worship of the ancient Devas is 
ridiculed by many who still take part in it, the wor- 
ship of the ancestors and the offering of SrAddhas 
have maintained ranch of their old sacred character. 
They have sometimes been compared to tlie * commo- 
nion ' in the Christian Church, and it is certainly true 
that many natives speak of their funeral and ances- 
tral ceremonies with a hushed voice and with real 
reverence. They alone seem still to impart to their 
life on earth a deeper significance and a higher 
prospect. I could go even a step further and expren 
my belief, that the absence of such services for the 
dead and of ancestral commemorations is a real lose in 
our own religion. Almost every religion recognisM 
them as tokens of a loving memory offered to a father, 
to a mother, or even to a child, and though in many 
countries they may have proved a source of supersti- 
tion, there runs through them all a deep well of liviiiK 
human faith that ought never to be allowed to perish. 
The early Christian Church had to sanction the ancient 
prayers for the Souls of the Departed, and in more 
Southern countries the services on All Sainte' and on 
All Souls' Day continue to satisfy a craving of the 
human heart which must be satisfied in every religioD. 
We, in the North, shrink from these open tnanifestA- 
tiona of grief, but our hearts know often a deeper bitter- 
ness ; nay, there would seem to be a higher truth than 
we at first imagine in the belief of tlie ancients that 
the souls of our beloved ones leave us no rest, unless 
they are appeased by daily prayers, or, better BtiU, by 
daily acts of goodness in remembrance of them '. 
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But tbere is still another Beyond that found ex- 
pression in the ancient religion of India. Besides 
the Devas or Gods, and besides the Pitris or Fathers, 
there was a third world, without which the ancient 
religion of India could not have become what we see 
it in the Veda. That third Beyond was what the 
poets of the Veda call the /?«*ta, and which I believe 
meant originally no more than 'the straight line.* 
It is applied to the straight line of the sun in its 
daily course, to the straight line followed by day and 
night, to the straight line that regulates the seasons, 
to the straight line which, in spite of many moment- 
ary deviations, was discovered to run through the 
whole reidm of nature. We call that Rita,, that 
straight, direct, or right Une, when we apply it in a 
more general sense, /Ae Law of Nature : and when 
we a[)ply it to the moral world, we try to express 
the Kinie idea again by speaking of the Moral Lctw, 
the law on which our life is founded, the eternal Law 
of Uight and lleiuson, or, it may be, * that which makes 
for righteousness' both within us and without*. 

And thus, as a thoughtful look on nature led to 
the first perception of bright gods, and in the end of 
a G<k1 <»f light, as love of our parents was tnuisfigured 
into piety and a belief in immortality, a recognition 
of thr strai;^ht lines in the world without, and in 
thr world within, was raisi'd into the highest faith, 
a faith in a law that imderlies everj'thing, a law in 
which we may trust, whatever lK*fall, a law which 
sp«aks witiiin us with the divine voice of conscience, 
and tells us * this is r/tii,' * this is right,* * this is true,* 
whatever the statutes of our ancestors, or even the 
voices of our bright go<ls, may siiy to the contrary. 

* ^Hx* lilbbert Lectures, new ed. pp. 243-255. 
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These three Beyonds are the three revelations ( 
antiquity ; and it is due almoBt entirely to the dis- 
covery of the Veda that we. in this nineteenth centurj- 
of" ours, have been allowed to watch again these early 
phases of thought and religion, which had paa»ed 
away long before the beginnings of other literatures'. 
In the Veda an ancient city has been laid hare before 
our eyes which, in the history of all other religious, 
is filled up with rubbish, and built over by new 
architects. Some of the earliest and most instructive 
scenes of our distant childhood have risen once moiv 
above the horizon of our memory which, until tkir^ 
or forty years ago, seemed to have vanished for ever. 

Only a few words more to indicate at least how 
this religious growth in India contained at the same 
time the germs of Indian philosophy. Philosophy in 
India is, what it ought to he, not the deninl, but the 
fulfilment of religion ; it is the highest religion, and 
the oldest name of the oldest system of philosopbj 
in India is Vedd,nta, that is, the end, the goal, the 
highest object of the Veda. 

Let us return once more to that ancient thirologiao 
who lived in the fifth century b. c, and who told as 
that, even before his time, all the gods had been dis- 
covered to be but three gods, the gods of the Earth, 
the gods of the Air, and the gods of the Sky, invoked 
under various names. The same writer tells lu tlkafc 
in reality there is but one God, but he does not call 

' 111 Chinese wu find that the same tbree aiijwct* of ivligiaa asd 
their iatiiuBte reUtiuiiBhiji were I'ecoguired, aa, for inttanft. nhtm 
Confucius Bays to the Priucc of Sung : ' Honour tba tkj (w u n tiy 
uf D«Tuii), ruTcnuce th« Hiui<!b (worship of Piln'a) ; if jroa do tiuM, 
»un kill) moon will koep their aiiiwiutod time (AU).' ~ 
AlbJiinuuMiie Reiulisreligioo, ji. 1 1. 
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liim the Lord, or the Highest God, the Creator, Ruler 
and Preserver of all things, but he calls him Atman, 
THE Self. The one Atman or Self, he says, is pniisecl 
in many ways owing to the greatness of the godLead. 
And he then goes on to say: *The other gods are 
but so many members of the one Atman, Self, and 
thus it has been said that the poets compose their 
praises according to the multiplicity of the natures 
of the iKfings whom they praise/ 

It is true, no doubt, that this is the language of a 
philosophical theologian, not of an ancient poet. Yet 
these philosophical reflections l»elong to the fifth cen- 
tury before our era, if not to an earlier date ; and 
the first germs of such thoughts may be discovered 
in some of the Vedic hymns also. I have quoted 
already from the hymns such passages as ^ — ' They 
Hj>eak of Mitra, Vanum, Agni ; then ho is the heavenly 
bird Garutmat ; ihat which is and is one the poets 
call in various ways ; they speak of Yama, Agni, 
Matari«van / 

In another hymn, in which the sun is likened to 
a binl, we read : * Wise poets represent by their words 
the bird who is one, in many ways*.* 

All this is still tinged with mythology; but there 
are <»ther passiiges from which a purer light beams 
u{x»n us, as when one poet itsks**: 

'Who saw liim when he was first bom, when he 
wlio has no bones bore him who has bones ? Where 
was the breath, the blood, the Self of the world ? 
Who Went to ask this from any that knew it?' 

Here, too, the expression is still helpless, but 

* Kij(-veda I. 164, 46; Hihbcrt I>ecturcji, p. 311. 

* Hi;;-vi*<lii X. 114,5; Uiblwrt Lecture?, p. 313. 

* KigveiU I. 164, 4. 
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though the flesh is weak, the spirit is very willing. 
The expression ' He who has bones ' Is meant for that 
which has assumed consistency and form, the llsible, 
as opposed to that which has no bones, no body, no 
form, the Invisible, wliile ' breath, blood, and self of 
the world ' are but so many attempts at finding 
names and concepts for what is by ueceesity iDcon- 
ceivable, and therefore unnameable. 

In the second period of Vedic literature, in the 
so-called Br&hmaiias, and more particularly in what 
is called the Upanishads, or the Vedinta portioo. 
these thoughts advance to perfect clearness and de6- 
niteness. Here the development of religious tlionght, 
which took its beginning in the hymns, attains to 
its fulfilment. The circle becomes complete. Instead 
of comprehending the One by many names, the many 
names are now comprehended to be the Oiie. The 
old names are openly discarded ; even such titles as 
Pr^ftpati, lord of creatures.Vi^vakannan, maker of all 
things, Dhitn, creator, are put aside as inadequate. 
The name now used is an expression of nothing 
but the purest and highest subjectiveness, — it is 
Atman, the Self, far more abstract than ourEgo. — 
the Self of all things, the Self of all the old mytbo- 
logical gods — for they were not mere names, bat 
names intended for something — lastly, the Self !□ 
which each individual self must find rest, must ootne 
to himself, must find his own true Self. 

You may remember that I spoke to you in my fiwt 
lecture of a boy who insisted on being sacrificed by 
his father, and who, when he came to Yamn, the 
ruler of the departed, was granted three boons, and 
who then requested, as his third boon, that Yama 
should tcU him what became of man ailer deatiL 
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That dialogue forms part of one of the TJpanishadst 
it belongs to the VedAnta, the end of the Veda, the 
highest aim of the Veda. I shall read you a few 
extracts from it. 

Yama, the King of the Departed, says : 

' Men who are fools, dwelUng in ignorance, though 
wise in their own sight, and puffed up with vain 
knowledge, go round and round, staggering to and 
fro, like blind led by the blind. 

•The future never rises before the eyes of the 
careless child, deluded by the delusions of wealth. 
This is the world, he thinks ; there is no other ; thus 
he falls again and again under my sway (the sway 
of death). 

'The wise, who by means of meditating on hiSiSe/f, 
recognises the Old (the old man within) who is diflS- 
cult to see, who has entered into darkness, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, 
he indeed leaves joy and sorrow f;ur behind. 

' That Self, the Knower, is not bom, it dies not; it 
came from nothing, it never became anji^hing. The 
Old man is unborn, from everlasting to everlasting ; 
he is not killed, though the body be killed. 

* That Self is smaller than small, greater than 
j^eat ; hidden in the heart of the creature. A man 
who ha.s IK) more desires and no more griefs, sees the 
niajenty of the Self by the grace of the creator. 

' Though sitting still, he walks far ; though lying 
down, he ^<»es everywhere. Who save myself is able 
to know that G(kI, who rejoices, and rejoices not? 

' That Self cannot be gained by the Veda ; nor by 
the uTiderHtiiuding, nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self ch<K3ses, by him alone the Self can l)e gaineil. 

* The Self chooses liim as his own. But he who 
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has not first turned away from his wickedness, wfeo 
is not calm and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, 
he can never obtain the Self, even by knowledge, 

'No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and 
by the breath that goes down. We live by anotber. 
in whom both repose. 

'Well then, I shall tell thee this mystery, the 
eternal word (Brahman), and what happens to the 
Self, after reaching death. 

' Some are bom again, as living beings, othera 
enter into stocks and stones, according to their 
work, and according to their knowledge. 

'But he, the Highest Person, who wakes in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight aAer 
another, he indeed is called the Light, he is called 
Brahman, he alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are founded on it, and no one goes beyond. 
This is that. 

'As the one fire, after it has entered the world, 
though one, becomes different according to what it 
bums, thus the One Self within alt things, becomes 
different, according to wliatever it enters, but it 
exists also apart. 

'As the sun, the eye of the world, is not con- 
taminated by the external impurities seen by the 
eye, thus the One Self within all things is never 
contaminated by the sufferings of the world, being 
himself apart 

' There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-etenwJ 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive Him within their Self, to 
them belongs eternal life, eternal peace '. 
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' Whatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from Brahman), trembles in his breath. That 
Brahman is a great terror, like a drawn sword. 
Thase who know it, become immortal. 

' He (Brahman) cannot be reached by speech, by 
mind, or by the eye. He cannot be apprehended, 
except by him who says, He is. 

* When all desires that dwell in the heart cease, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains 
Brahman. 

' When all the fetters of the heart here on earth 
are broken, when all that binds us to this life is 
undone, then the mortal becomes immortal : — here 
my teaching ends.' 

This is what is called VedAnta, the Veda-end, the 
end of the Veda, and this is the religion or the philo- 
sophy, wliichever you like to call it, that lias lived 
on from about 500 B.C. to the present day. If the 
jKJople of India can be said to have now any system 
of religion at all, — apart from their ancestral eacri- 
tices and their ^VAddhiis, and apart from mere caste- 
oWTvances, — it i.s to be found in the VedAnta philo- 
wjphy, the leading tenets of which are known to some 
extent in every village'. That great revival of reli- 
gion, which was inaugurated some fifty years ago by 
Kain-Mohun Roy, and is now known as the Brahma- 
Sjirna/7, under the leadership of my noble frieml 
Keshub Chunder Sen, was chiefly founded on the 
.Upanishads, and wa.s Vedantic in spirit. There is, 
in fict. an unbroken continuity between the most 
nxKlem and the most ancient phases of Hindu thought, 
extending over more than three thousand years. 



* Major Jacob, Mauual of Uiudu Paoiheiim, Preface. 
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To the present day India acknowledges no liigha- 
authority in matters of religion, ceremonial, customs, 
and law than fhe Veda, and so long as India is India, 
nothing will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vo- 
d^ntism which is breathed by every Hindu from bis 
earliest youth, and pervades in various forms tbe 
prayers even of the idolater, the speculations of the 
philosopher, and the proverbs of the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore, — I mean 
for the very practical object of knowing something 
of the secret springs whicli determine the charactv, 
the thoughts and deeds, of the lowest as well aa of 
the highest amongst the people in India, — an ac- 
quaintance with their religion, which is founded on the 
Veda, and with their pliilosophy, which is foimded 
on the Ved^nta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe, What has 
religion, or what has philosophy, to do with politics! 
In India, in spite of all appearances to the coutrarr, 
and notwithstanding the indifference on religious mat- 
ters so often paraded before the world by the Tndiaos 
themselves, religion, and philosophy too, are great 
powers still. Head the account that has lately besD 
published of two native statesmen, the administratots 
of two first-class states in Suur&shlra, Jun&gadh and 
Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and Gaurisankara ', and you 

■ Life Miii licttera of Gokulaji Sntnpattirinui Znli aui Ut 
views of the Vedonta, by MauuBukliurima S&rjariin» TripatU* 
Bombay, 1 88 1. 

As a young ntui Gokulnji, the mo of » good fiuniljr, Wnt 
Peninn and BanBkrit. Hib chief intprest in life, in th« midat c' 
k must successful potitical career, was the ' Vod»nta.' A littk 
iniiglit, we are (old, into thia kni>wledg« tumed hie 1 
higher objoctS) promiaiog biin freedom from grief, and b 
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will see whether the Ved&nta is still a moral and 
a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Veddnta, and I 
recommend its study, not only to the Candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service, but to all true students of 
philosophy. It will bring before them a view of life, 
different from all other views of life which are placed 
Ix'fore us in the History of Philosophy. You saw 
how behind all the Devas or gods, the authors of the 
Upanishads discovered the Atman or Self. Of that 
Self they predicated three things only, that it is, that 
it perceives, and that it enjoys eternal bliss. All 
other predicates were negative : it is not this, it is 
not that — it is beyond anything that we can conceive 
or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramfttman, 
could he discovered after a severe moral and intel- 
lectual discipline only, and those who had not yet 
discov<T(Hl it, were allowed to worship lower gods, 
and to employ more poetical names to satisfy their 
human wants. Tliose who knew the other gods to 
Ik* but names or persons — j>er8onae or masks, in the 
true sense of the word — pratikas, as they call them in 
Sanskrit — knew also that those who worshipped these 
names or persons, worshipped in truth the Highest 



th<* hij^hcfst aim of all. This wan the turning-point of Iuh inner 
liff. When the e«'lebnitiHl Vedanti anchorite, lUma Bava, viniteil 
.JunAi^udh, Gukulaji l^ecanie his pupil. When another anchorite, 
l*animahun*>A SiiX-X:i<IaiiaiMla, passed through Juuiigadh on a pil- 
irrirnage to (Jimar, C«okuIaji wa8 rej^ularly initiateil in the wjcretn 
<»f th«* Ve<lanta. He soon became highly proficient in it, and 
tliroij^'h the whole course of his life, whether in power or in dis- 
grace, hin l>elit'f in the doctrines of the Ve<Unta supfMirted him, 
and made him, in the opinion of Euglifth Btatcsmeu, the model of 
what a native statesman ought to be. 
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Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charncter- 
istic feature in the religious history of India. Eveii 
in the BhagavadgltA, a rather popular and esoteric 
exposition of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Lord 
or Bhagavat himself is introduced as saying: 'Even 
those who worsliip idols, worship me'.' 

But that waa not all. Aa liehind the names of 
Agni, Indra, and Pra^ipati, and behind all the myth- 
ology of nature, the ancient sagea of India had dia- 
covered the Atman — let us call it the objective Self — 
they perceived also behind the veil of the body, behind 
the senses, behind the mind, and behind our reason 
(in fact behind the mythology of the soul, which W6 
often call psychology), another Atnian, or the Bob- 
jective Self. That Self, too, was to be discovered by 
a severe moral and intellL'ctual discipline only, and 
those who wished to find it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to cut far deejjer ibao 
the senses, or the mind, or the reason, or the ordinaiy 
Ego. All these too were Devas, bright apparitions — 
mere names — yet names meant for something. Mocfa 
that was moat dear, that had seemed for a time their 

' ProresBor Kuenen discovera n similar idea in the wordi jimoei 
in the moutfa of Jehovah by the prophet Malachi, L 14: 'For 
I am a great KiDg, and my name ia feared among the bothw-' 
'The reference,' he soys, 'is distinctly to the ndorHtian already o&nd 
to Yahweh by the people, whenever they serve their own gods willi 
tme reverence and lionest testi. Even in Dcuteninoiny tlie adot»- 
tion of these other guds by the natioiiB is represented u > (!■• 
penflation of Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, mad acwpti 
their worship m a tribute which in reality fulls to Yahv«k, — tt 
Him, the Only True. Thus the opposition between Yahwdi bmI 
the other gods, Kad afterwards between the one true God and ika 
imuginary gods, nukes room here for the >till higher ooneaptioa 
that the adomtioD of Yahweh is the essence and the truth of iB 
religion.' Uibbert Lectures, p. 181. 
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very self, had to be surrendered^ before they could 
find the Self of Selves, the Old Man, the Looker-on, 
a subject independent of all personality, an existence 
independent of all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the 
highest knowledge began to dawn, the Self within 
(the Pratyagjltman) was drawn towards the Highest 
Self (the Param&tman), it found its true self in the 
Highest Self, and the oneness of the subjective with 
the objective Self was recognised as underlying all 
reality, as the dim dream of religion, — as the pure 
light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked out with syste- 
matic completeness in the VedAnta philosophy, and 
no one who can appreciate the lessons contained in 
Berkeley's philosophy, will read the Upanishads and 
the Brahma-sutras and their commentaries without 
feeling a richer and a wiser man. 

I admit that it requires patience, disc*rimination, 
and a certain amount of self-denial l)efore we can 
discover the ^ains of solid gold in the dark mines of 
Eastern philosophy. It is far easier and far more 
amusing' for shallow .critics to point out what is 
al«urd and ridiculous in the religion and philosophy 
of the ancient world than for the earnest student to 
discover truth and wisdom under strange disguises. 
Some progress however has been made, even during 
the short span of life that we can remember. The 
Siicred Books of the Eiist tu'e no longer a mere butt for 
the invectivt s of missionaiies (»r the sarcasms of philo- 
sophtTs. They have at la.st been recognised as his- 
torical d(Kunients, aye, as the most ancient documents 
in the historj' of the human mind, and as palajonto- 
logical records of an evolution that begins to elicit 
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wider and deeper sympathies than the nebular I 
tioti of the planet on which we dwell for a i 
or the organic development of that clirysalia w}uch 
we cull man. 

If jou think that I exaggerate, let me read you in 
conclusion what one of the greatest philosophical 
critics — and certainly not a man given to admiring 
the thoughts of others- — says of the VedAnta, and 
more particularly of the Upanishads. Scbopeuhauer 
wTitea : 

^ ' In the whole world there is no study so benefidal 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has 
been the solace of my life — it will he the solace of my 
death'.' X" 

I have thus tried, so far as it was possible in 
one course of lectures, to give you some idea of 
ancient India, of its ancient literatiu«, and, more 
particularly, of its ancient religion. My object wa^ 
not merely to place names and facts before you, 
these you can find in mauy published books, but, 
if possible, to make you see and feel the geoeni 
human interests that are involved in that ancient 
chapter of the history of the human race. I wished 
that the Veda and its religion and philosopliy 
should not only seem to you curious or strange, bot 
that you should feel that there was in them some- 
thing that concerns ourselves, something of our own 
intellectual growth, some recollections, as it were, of 
our own childhood, or at least of the childhood of our 
own race. I feel convinced that, placed as ve are 

■ SacnA Books of the East, vol. J, The Upuuahad^ bwuUtad bf 
M. M. j IntroducUon, p. bu. 
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here in this life, we have lessons to learn from the 
Veda, quite as important as the lessons we learn at 
school from Homer and Virgil, and lessons from the 
Veddnta quite as instructive as the systems of Plato 
or Spinoza. 

I do not mean to say that everybody who wishes 
to know how the human race came to be what it is, 
how language came to be what it is, how religion 
came to be what it is, how manners, customs, laws, and 
forms of government came to be what they are, how 
we ourselves came to be what we are, must learn 
Sanskrit, and must study Vedic Sanskrit. But I do 
believe that not to know what a study of Sanskrit, 
and particularly a study of the Veda, has already 
done for illuminating the darkest passages in the 
hlstorj' of the human mind, of that mind on which 
we ourselves are feeding and living, is a misfortune, 
or, at all events, a loas, just as I should count it a 
loss U) have passed throufj^h life without knowing 
something, however little, of the geological formaticm 
of the earth, or of the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, — ami of the thought, or the will, or the law, 
that govern their niovements. 
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NOTE A, p. 9. 

ox HIE TREASURES FOUND ON TIIS 0XU8 AND AT ITTKENAE. 

The treasure found on the north bank of the Oxu8 in 1877, 
and described by General Cunningham in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1881, contains coins from Darius 
down to Antiochus the Great and Euthydemus of Bactria. 
The tn^asure seems therefore to have been buried on the bank 
of the river at the time when Euthydemus marched against 
Antiochus^ who invaded Bactria in 208 B.C. Euthydemus was 
defeated, and the treasure, whether belonging to him or to one 
of his nobles, was left untouched till the other day. There 
can be no doubt as to the Persian character of many of the 
coins, figures^ and ornaments discovered on the bank of the 
Oxus, and we must suppose therefore that they were spoils 
carried away from Persia, and kept for a time in Bactria by 
the victorious generals of Alexander. 

Now of all the hypotheses that have been put forward with 
re^nl to the treasure found at Mykenae, or at least some por- 
tion of it, that of Professor Forchhammer has always seemed to 
me the most plausible. According to his view, some of the works 
of art discovered at Mykenae should be considered as part of the 
8}K)i1s that fell to Mykenae, as her legitimate share in the booty 
of the Persian camp. The Persian, or, if you like, Assyrian 
character of some of the things discovered in the tombs of My- 
kenae ailmits of no doubt. The representation of the king in 
hit* chariot, with the charioteer, hunting the stag, is clearly 
A«i«yrian or Persian. The dress of the figtires on some of 
the seals is decidedly Assyrian or Persian. Now the same 
style of art meets us again in the various works of art found 
on the Oxus. We have the king in his two-wheeled chariot, 
standing behind his charioteer, in the silver Daric (PI. xii, 6, 
7), and in the gold relic (PI. xii, 8). We have the peculiar 
Persian trowsers, the sarabilra (sar&wil), in the gold statue 

8 2 
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(PI. xii, i), and again in the silver statuette (PI. xi). Besides 
this, we have (PI. xv, 6) the stagp in gold, corresponding to 
llic stag in silver-lead (PI. 172, Mykenae). We have the 
figure of a man in bronze (PI. xix, 4), and of a king in gold 
(PI. xii, i), both reminding us of the figure of a man found at 
^Fykenae (PI. 86), and we have the small pigeon (PI. xv, 3) 
which might have come off from one of the figures found at 
Mykenae (PI. 106, and 179). 

All this would become intelligible, if we might trace the 
troasures found on the Oxus and the treasures found at 
Mykenae back to the same source — namely, to booty found 
by the Greeks in the Persian camp, and to booty carried off 
by Macedonian generals from the palaces of Darius. 

Tliis would not explain the origin of all the treasure found 
in the tombs of Mykenae^ but it would give a clue to some 
of them, and thus impart a new interest to Dr. Schliemann's 
discoveries. (I have quoted the numbers of the Mykenae 
])lates from the Collection of the original photographs presented 
l(» nie by Dr. Schliemann.) 



NOTE B, p. 25. 

ox TOE NAME OF THE CAT AKD THE CAT's EYE, 

Our domestic cat came to us from Egypt \ where it had 
been tamed by a long process of kindness, or, it may be, of 
worship''. In no classical writer, Greek or Roman, do 
we find the cat as a domestic animal before the third 
century a.d. It is first mentioned by Caesarius, the physician, 
brother of Gregory, the theologian of Nazianzus, who died 
369 A.I). He 8peaks of icdrrai hbpvfxoi. About the same time 
Palladium (l>e re rustica, IV, 9, 4), writes: 'Contra talpas pro- 
dest catos (cattos) frequenter habere in mediis carduetis 
(artichoke-;^arden8). Must«las habent plerique mansuetas; 
aliqui foramina earum rubrica et succo agrestis cucumeris 
implovonmt. Nonnulli juxta cubilia talparum plures cavemas 
aixTJunt, ut illat* territae ftigiant solis admissu. Plerique 
laquootj in aditu earum setis i)endentibus ponunt.' Hehn 
siij»|>os4»s that fa//ja here means mouse. But whether it 
m<-ans mouw* or mole, it is clear that when Palladius wrote 
(fourth centur}* a.d.), tame mustelae were still more common 
than cats, whether called rati or raffi. 

Kva»^u8 scholast ieuK (Hist. Eccl. 17, 23), about 600 a.d., 
►jH-aks of KCLTTa ^ as the common name of alXovpo^, here meant, 
th«*n*f<»re, for eat. He says: alXovpov tjv icdrrar fj (rvrrjOaa 

And Isidonis, his contemporary, expresses himself in the 
sain<» wnsf when saying (12, 2, 38)/hunc (murionem) vulgus 
rafutn a eaptura vex ant.' 

If we admit, in the ab8enoi» of evidence to the contrary 
i-tfret, that the tame cat came from Egypt to Greece and Italy 

' Wmt^er, fu SrhrfU*ni SttugcUiicrc, Suppl. ii, p. 536. 

^ S*«- iithn. KultuqiHAiiz«n untl HAUCthivrt*. p. 39H. It wm the PtlU maui- 
rttlMin UiK-pp., Mt^ lianuuoin, Zvitflchrifi Hir Aegypt. 8pr»che, 1864* p. 1 1. 
* i Atu iu MartuUb, 1 3, 69, ttecmM to be m kind of Urd. 
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in the fourth century a.d., and that the shrewd little i 
was called by the Romane c&lus, everything else 
intelligible. 

In the ruins of Pompeii, where the bones of horses, iop, 
and goats have been found, no hones of cats have hitherto 
been discovered, and the pictures there which were suppoaed 
t« be int«nded for cats, are Dow proved to be at all event» 
not pictures of the tame cat '. 

lu the language of Roiimania no trscee exist of the worf 
eatut, probably because at the time when that Ronunic 
dialect became settled in Dacis, catut did not yet exist a* a 
Ijatin word *. 

Mice were very troublesome no doubt to Greeks and Boniaas, 
but they fought against them, and against lizards and snake* 
also, not by cats, but by the yoA^i) or yoA^, the Ikti;, and the 
aUXovpos or alXovpo?. We must not supjKise that the naniM 
of these animals were used by the ancients with anything Ukt 
zoological accuracy. So much only is certain that, befoR 
the fourth century B.C., none of thera, when applied to wninw'* 
nut-side Egypt*, should be taken for our Feiu tiomatiem, 
while Cuvier* maintains that in Egypt the cat-niDinmici^ 
from the most ancient times, are anatomically the same a* 
our tame cut. 

My excellent friend, the late Professor Rolleston, whom I mitw 
more than I can say, in a paper ' On Domestic Cats, ancient and 
modern,' published in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
1868, pp. 47-61, came to the conclusion that when the ancient 
Greeks, such as Aristotle, Aristophanes, Ike., 8)H>ke of yaXfi 
except in Egypt, they generally meant the Muttela /oima, 
the w bite- breasted marten, called also beech-marten or BtOB»- 
marten, sometimes the Mu^tefa /nro, the ferret, aad the 
lieerra gennela, the genet, hut never the polecat, MwdtU 
pmioriut. What distinguishes the yakti ia that it dw twi y i 
mine, snakes, and birds, that it Bteals the eggs of birds, and 

* Hebn, I. e., p. 401. * Hckn, Lo., p. jji. 

' Hsmlatiw, wbao (pwkiiig of (ha oat ia E^pt. aiipliiM Om QnA bmm ^ 
■rAnpoi tn it; Id tlw Sibjllins Onoica, rniueiu., o. 60, it ia «U*I ^^i 
aI<rxiM7r« fajM nl anJIaAd tnoannvTit, 

* Aniulea du HuaJuni, An. xi (1801), p. 1J4 ; Oaa«*o«u bwle*. 
Pnai m iniire, pp. Uil-lKiit, ed. i8«t i Uallattoii, I.e., p. jo. 
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is offensive by its nnell. The yaXri iypta or tfcrit shares these 
qualities, but it is larger and^ what is important, fond of honey. 
Neither ferret {Muiiela furo) nor weasel (Mustela vulgarU) 
will touch honey. 

The cat, our Felu dameiticui, may in extreme cases be 
brought to kill snakes^ but it will not steal eggs, nor eat 
honey, nor go into holes, like the yakrj or the Musf^la. 

The most useful talent of killing mice was shared by yoA^, 
musUla, weasel, and cat; and when we say, cat and mouse, the 
Greeks said M0( ical yoA^, the Romans Mm et muttela. 

When the Greeks came to know the tame Egyptian cat^ 
they transferred to it the old names of yoA^ and alKovfMs. 
Most likely icdrrof was the imitation of an Egyptian word, 
and when Kallimachos, writing in Egypt (third century B.C.)) 
•peaks of the aXkwpost his commentator was no doubt right 
in saying, top Ihlws kfyoinvop Kirrop, 

In the Greek fables, down to Babrius, atKovpot need never 
be taken for a tame cat, but for a weasel, marten, or possibly 
a wild cat ^ 

The Romans did not transfer the name of MuiUla ^ to the 
cat, but by a kind of popular etymology, changed eattuM into 
ratuty and these two names, nirra and cafun^ found their way 
afterwards into nearly all the languages of Europe ^. 

In Germany the arrival of the cat * must have been suflB- 
ciently early to account for the adoption of cats, instead of 
weasels (O.H.G. K>Uuia, or wisaU)^ as drawing the chariot of 
the goddess Freya \ unless we admit that here too the cat 

* KIchn. I.C., p. 403, ftipdnst Keller, Uber die Gcschichie der griech. Fftbel, 
p. 3<>J. 

* The following are the different Eogli«h oAinflB, all oorraipoDdiiig to tuaie 
kind of MusUia — 

MusUla foina « white-brtAfted marten. 
MusUla marifs m yellow-breasted nuuten, 
Mtut^la putori^ « polecat. 
MuMtda furo « ferret. 
MuMieia nJ^ru^weaael. 
MusUla erminea - itoat. 

• O.H.G. chana: M.H.G. katte ; A.8.cat; O.N. kottr; Fr. chat, chatte ; 
Pmv. cat. caU; Span, gato, gata; Itat gatto, gatto; Mod. Gr. y^to, amr(fi 
Ir. cat ; Gad. cat : Welsh c4th : Rum. kot*'. koika ; Pol. koi, kotka ; Boh. kot. 
kot^ ; Uth. kat^ ; Fbm. kaUi ; Lapp, katto : Tark. kadj ; Ann. oitlo. 

• Hehn, I.e., p. 405. * Grimm. DtolMhs Mytbologi*, p. 634. 
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intended was orig^inailj the wild-cat, particnlarly as it« plan 
is often taken by the gold-bristled boar and the IklcoB *. 

We now come to the question, whether the cat was known 
at an early time in India. The two jiriDcipal worda in 
Sanskrit for cat arc m^^ra and vii/iila. 

M&ryfLra means the cleaner, the cat being well known (or 
its cleanliness. The wild-cat is called aranya-m&i^&ra, th« 
forest-cat {Part^ntantra, p. 165, 1. 14). 

Manu (XI, 131) places miir^ra by the side of the naknla. 
the ichneumon, and in the PaH^tantra (p. 1 10, L 23) we read 
that there is a natural enmity between cat£ and do^ {»kj%- 
meya-mary!ira»iim) and between ichneumons and serpents 
(nakula-sarj)finam). This instinctive enmity between oeftaia 
animals was so well known that PiLnini gave a mle (II, 4, 9) 
according to which compounds may be formed of the nanei 
of such animals. But among these compounds w« find in 
P&«ini neither cat and dog, nor cat and mouse. F&inni kn«w 
the wild-cat, the vii^iila (VI, 2, 72), but not the tame cat, iht 
enemy of dogs and mice. Nay, even Pataw^li, the aatfaor of 
the Mababhitshya, docs not yet mention the cat among Um 
animals exhibiting an instinctive hatred of other animals (II, 
4, 9). He gives in the MahabhiUhya instances (11,4, ia,2)rf 
such instinctive enmities, as kakolukam, crows and owli, 
«vafn'giilam, dogs and jackals (even n'amana-brnbinaaam, 
mendicants and Brahmans), but not cat and dog, or cat and 
mouse. The later Katikil, on the contrary, gives maiy&n- 
mushakam, cat and mouse, as the very first instance of 11,4,9. 

Again (IV, 2, 104), the animals mentioned by Patan^ali for 
a similar purpose arc ahi-nakulikii^, serpents and ichaeimutiH, 
and fvavaruhikii^, dogs and boars, but not cat and dog, nor 
cat and mouse. 

In the Chinese translation of the story of Bedd Octart, 
made by Fa Hian about 411 a.d., thu animals that hate «adi 
other instinctively are the snake and the nakula, the little 
bird and the hawk, the <9nmiaNa and Brahmaita, the ft«p- 
mother and the child of another wife *. 

A strong confirmation of the comparatively 1at« date of tfc* 

' tUdoIph, IHa OfittogMtalt 6tr Tiitg- "l7f • P- 17- 
■ See S. Beal, in tha Aeademy. iSSj. p. 5JI. 
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cat, as the enemy of mice^ in India is furnished by the 
Pa/z^sitantra. Here we read (V, I09)\ 'A mouse, though born 
in the hou$;e, must be killed^ because it does mischief. A cat 
is asked for from elsewhere, and paid for, because it is useful/ 

But in the Arabic translation (Guidi's Codd. F. and V.), 
instead of the cat we find the falcon ; in the Direct^rium the 
nisus, or sparrow-hawk ; in the Stephanites the UfHi^^ and in 
the old Spanish translation, the azor. 

It might have l>een supposed at first that as the cat 
occurred in the Pa/i^tantra, the Arabic translation had 
chan^^ the cat into a falcon. But no. The old Syriac version, 
which is older than our Pa/fiatantra, has : * Mice, though bred 
in the house, are killed on account of their mischievousness, 
but falcons are caught on account of their usefulness, and 
carrieil on the hand.' 

Ttiis leaves no doubt that in the original the simile was 
taken from the mice and the falcon, and that the somewhat 
lame simile of the cat and the mice is of later date. 

The Hi'cond name for cat in Sanskrit is vi^/ula or bi/Zfila. In 
thi* Va^asaneyi-sawhitu (XXIV, 31) vrishadam^ is explained 
by vi'/;ila, and kept quite distinct from nakuia (XXIV, 32), 
which occurs in the Atharva-veda (IV, 139, 5) as an animal 
hostile to pcr|)ent8. Manu also (XI, 159) clearly distinguishes 
vi/A'ila from nakuia, and his vana-vi/Zala is most likely meant 
for the wihl-cat. Paw mi must have known the word, for in 
XVI, 2, 72 he gives a rule for the aceent of the compound 
bhiksha-vir/i'ila. 

It is (liflicult to analyse this word. I thought at first that 
it mi;;ht \h* connc^cted with vidala (bidata, in the Ait. Ar. Ill, 
1. 2, 6) which moans cut in half, split in the middle, which 
wf»uld \)^} a very appropriate term for a cat's eye. But this 
w<.uM leave the lingual d unaccounted for. In the Uwiidi- 
sQtnu* (I, 1 17) it is derived from viJ, to shout, with the suffix 
I'lla. This suffix shows a certain analogy with aliya in miir- 
yjiliya, another name for eat. 

Tlie (|uestion then arises, whether from vi//ala a derivative 
vai//alya might have Wn formed, and whether this word 



> Helectod Emijb. i, p. 556. 
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conid have given rise to the Greek alXovpot or aliXovpot, in- 
stead of alo'Aos and oiipd, as commoDly suppoeed. We vhonld 
have to admit a parallel form vauiktya, and then a tmuitioii 
of oppoi into ovpos, allowing at the same time the posaibilitf 
that the word came into Gro«k, not as a common Aryan won), 
bnt as a foreign name for a foreign animal. 

And this Bug^sts a new question. Vaii/Orya and vaidtlryB, 
the very form that would best eorresjwnd to the Greek aX^ovfiOt, 
means in Sanskrit the cat's eye. The cat is calied maxivM/Qr- 
yalo^ana, i. e. having eyes like the Vai</ilrya jewel. It i> 
true that so ancient a grammarian as PiiAini (IV, 3, 84) derini 
vair^urya from vidllra, ' very distant,' and that accordinglr it u 
often epelt with a dental d. But this seems an kft«t- 
thought. The transition of vairfirya into vaif/urya u Dot 
impossible, even in Sanskrit, if we remember such paisIU 
forms as dAra and daviyas, sthula, sthaxiyas, &c. If tbco 
vnidHrya was connected with vir/ala, cat, and meant originally 
a cat's eye, it is strange, to say no more, that the Prakrit form 
veluriya should, as Pott pointed out, appear in Greek ■■ p^ 
pvKXos, again a foreign name for a foreign jewel, i.e. for tht 
beryl. It is true no doubt that, scientifically speaking, tb* 
cat's eye and the beryl differ, but in some cases, as FrofeMor 
Fischer informs me, the colour of the beryl is like that of tlic 
eyes of A cat, thongh it never has that peculiar waving loitn 
which is perceived iu all real cat's-^ye minerals, when they 
have been cut convexly. 

Vaif/Arya is also used as the name of the oountry or the 
mountain where the vat</tirya mineral is foimd. At the time 
of Varuhamihira(Bn'hat-8a»ihit£i, XIV, 1 4), in the sixth centnrr, 
the mines of beryl stone were said to be in the South of India. 
But in the commentary on the Uwuli-satraa (II, 3o) we luu 
of Vidara as the name of Biihtv&ya, being either a aaoaalMi 
or a town, from whence the best Vaiiitkrya stones are aid to 
come. In the commentary on Panini also (VI, 2, 77) tllM 
BiLlavilya is mentioned as the name of a mountain. 

It was objected by KatyAyana that Piinini's rule [T&m. IV, 
3, K4), according to which vaii/drya is formed &om Vtd&i*. 
most be wrong, because the Vaif/An'a jewel does not oome 
from Vidilra, but Irom B&Iav&ya, and is only cut or poliriied 
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at VidAra. We are not concerned here with the manner in 
which Pata/i^Ii tries to solve this dilemma, bat with the 
dilemma itself, that is, with the fact that in K&ty&yana's^ or^ 
at all events, in Pata/7^1i's time Vai^ikr}*a stones were known 
to come from the mountain B&lav&ya, not from Vidura. We 
know nothing else about this Balavtlya mountain, but Bur- 
nouf, by a very bold combination, tried many years ago to 
identify the name of the Bolor or Balur-t^h * with the Vai- 
fiuT}'SL mountain, the mountain supplying the Vai/Zdrya jewels. 
This would indicate new points of contact between the East 
and the West, which however it seems premature to follow up. 
Even the coincidences and similarities touched upon in this note 
are by no means firmly established, and I have only put them 
together because, if we should come to the conclusion that 
there is no historical relationship between vi(iala, YBiddrytk, 
aXXovpoi, ftrjpvKKoSj and Belur-tagh', we should, at all events, 
have learnt the useful lesson that the chapter of accidents is 
aometimes larger than we suppose. 



Pago 33. Professor Cowell calls my attention to the fact 
that Sir William Joncn* was thirty-seven years of age when he 
sailed for India, and that he received the honour of knight- 
hood in March 17H3, on his appointment as Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, at Bengal. 
See * Works of Sir William Jones, with the Life of the Author, 
by Lord Teignmouth,' vol. i, p. 402. 



* Prr>fe«*»r WelMjr a'k>f)U Pott*i etymology of ^^fvXAot, and Bumouf* dcri- 
▼Elion f4 r.«liir-ta^'h frt>oi vaicfOrya (se« Oniina and PortenUk p. 316), tbou(^ 
he tliinks it nuK'ht l^ inverteti. At a Ut«r time (lod. Stud, xiii, 370) he 
prfferK Vt think of lUlaviiya aj connected with Belur>t4gh. See abo, Die 
Ind^nrh^n Mineralien, ▼!« Dr. U. GaHie, p. 85. 

' Tb« Ii<4or, the rery exUtence of which had heen denied, haa lat«ly been 
re>^»ta)>li»h«il an the real nanie of a rval mountain by Robert Shaw. He f Hind 
that the uxniv wan api'Uttl l)y thr Kirghia to the district of AltraL General 
Cunninf^hAU) tUtcs tliat the aame name, l^akir, Balon, Balornta, b applied 
to thr city of lEkanio. See Lc Mua^oo, vi4. i, p. 358. Hiouen-th«uig alio 
C^ '73) dcechUM the kingdtau of Pololo (I^lor) as rich in predoua meiala. 




NOTE C, p. 49. 

ON VILLAGE ESTATES. 

Ab Colonel Sleeman's ' Rambles of an Indian ( 
not easily accessible, I give some more extracts from than 
bearing on village communitiea as be knew them. In the 
tenth chapter of the first volume he writeB: — 

'Nine-tenths of the immediate cultivators of the soil in 
India are little farmers, who hold a lease for one or more 
years, as the case may be, of their lands, which they cultivate 
with their own stock. One of these cultivators, with a good 
plough and bullocks, and a good character, can alirayi get 
good lands on moderate terms from holders of villages. Tium 
cultivators are, I think, the beet who learn to depend spM 
their stoik and character for favourable terms, hold thenuelfM 
free to change their holdings when their leases expire, md 
pretend not to any hereditary right of property in the aoQ. 
The lands are, I think, best cultivated, and the society bwt 
constituted in India, when the holders of Eatatft tf T ilit§m 
have a feeling of permanent interest in them, an asaunaci 
of an hereditary right of property which is liable only to 
the payment of a moderate government demand, deanndi 
undivided by the law of primogeniture, and is unafbctod 
by the common law, which prescribes the equal subdivuiaa 
among children of bnded as well as other private property 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans, and where the im- 
mediate cultivators hold the lands they till by no other law 
than of common specific contract. 

'When I 6)ieak of villages, I mean the holders of land* that 
belong to vilhiges. The whole face of India ts parodied oit 
into estates of villages. The village communities are cobh 
posed of those who hold and ciillivnte the land, tho e 
village-servants *, priest^, blacksmith^, carpooter*. 
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ant\ washerman^ (whose wife is ex officio the midwife of 
the little village community), potter ^ watchman^, barber*, 
shoemaker, etc. In some parts of Central and Southern 
India, the Garpugree* who charms away hail-storms from 
the crops, and the Bhoomka^ who charms away tigers from 
the people and their cattle, are added to the number of 
village-servants. To these may be added the little banker 
or agricultural capitalist, the shopkeeper^ the brazier, the 
confectioner, the iron-monger, the weaver, the dyer, the 
astronomer^ or astrologer^ who points out to the people the 
lucky day for every earthly undertakings and the prescribed 
times for all religious ceremonies and observances^. 

* In some vilkiges the whole of the lands are parcelled out 
among cultivating proprietors, and are liable to eternal sub- 
division by the law of inheritance, which gives to each one 
the same share. 

' In others, the whole of the lands are parcelled out among 



* GriznA-lekhAkA. ' Gr4m*-ni^AluL 
' Gr^iiui-kuLiU, PAn.VI. a, 6], com. 

* GrimA-pAU. 

* OrAniA-nipiU, Vkn. VI. ). 62, cam, ; abo called grftnumlA. 

* Mr. PUtu, wlkom 1 ci>iuiult«<l on UiMe nameii, wrttM to me : 'I hare now 
BO doubt that the word U gar-pagarl (the acoent being on pag) ; and thai 

ttB currect form U J||^l|J|ri, or rather J||^(|4^^ the ^ cl which i« changed to 
9f y and the f r to ^ r ; bi»th of which are oommon changes in the DakkhinL 

* The etymology will therefore be : 

*gar-*giir«S. ^P^;i||. pagar'^^pakar^ (root of pakarnt) « Prikn't 
^W^i) , from Sanskrit V[9fW, rt. 1f^ with H. I - 8. | (^ / 

* BhOmika. * GrAma-^ryotiidia. 

* Some oth'<r village officiaU mentioned in Sanskrit works are : — 
Grima -(^'txluh, the man who milks the aiws ; Pia. Ganap4/Aa, aiS. 
(2raiiia^'li4tin, the village butcher, gr4nuuithabahuloka{K)ahafi4rtham para- 

ghitakaA. 

Gnuua-prefthya, the villa*^ messenger, rather despised. 

Grama- ^'hotthin. the village cryer. 

Acoirding t«) Nig^ua (Pan. I, i, 48, ed. BaUantyne, p. 559) the five most 
oommon artisans in a village are the kulila, potter, karmira, smith, vardhakl, 
esrpenter. nipita. liarber. and raj^aka, washerman or dyer. A village possessing 
thein is called gramaA paaJlakirukl. See Kielhom. KityAyana and Patau- 
jali. p. 3a. note: ' AvsrataA can only mean "less in number.** One ealla 
a village a Brahman- village, although some of its inhabitants belong tc» other 
castes, liecause the number of Brahmans who live in it is greater than the 
number of inhabitants belonging to other 
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cultivators, who hold them on a specific \etue for InsHcd p^ 
nods, from a propriptor who holds the whole collectively ondir 
government, at a rate of rent fiied either permanently or Av 
limited periods. 

' These are the two ^xtromeB. There are bnt few vilUgvs ib 
which all the cultivators are considered as proprietors, at ]rmH 
but few in our Nerbudda territories ; and theoe will almost 
invariably he found of a caste of Brahmane or m east* of 
Rajputs, dfscendcd from a common ancestor, to irbom tb> 
estate was originally g-iven in rent-free tenure.'or at a quit 
rent, by the existing government, either for his prar«s as a 
priest, or his services as a soldier. Subsequent govemmeitli^ 
which resumed unceremoniously the estates of others, w«« 
deterred from regumin^ these by a dread of the curses of tbe 
ooe^ and the swords of the others. 

'Such communities of cultivating propneton ate of too 
kinds, those among whom the lands are parcelled oat, tmA 
member holding his share as a distinct estate, and bein^ in* 
dividually responsible for the payment of the share of Aa 
government demand assessed upon it ; and those among- wbiMi 
the lands are not parcelled out, but the proBta divided m 
among co-partners of an estate held jointly. They, in cstlMr 
case, nominate one of their members to collect and pay tbs 
government demand ; or government appoiat« a man for tlus 
duty, either as a salaried servant, or as a lessee, with antbority 
to levy from the cultivating proprietors a certain som onr 
and above what is demandable from him. 

'The communities in which the culti^'stors ate oonadcfcJ 
merely as leaseholders, are far more numerous— indeed tW 
greater part of the ^Hllnge communities in this part of Ittfia 
ate of this description ; and where the commonittea an of 
a mixed character, the cultivating proprietors are oonadmd 
to have merely a right of occupancy, and arc liable to InM 
their lands assessed at the same rst« as othera faotdiaf Ik* 
same sort of lands, and often pay a higher rate with wUtb 
others are not encumbered. 

' Bat this is not general : it is as much tba infenvsl of ikl 
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proprietor to have good cultivating tenants, as it is of the 
tenants to have good proprietors ; and it is felt to be the in- 
terest of both to adjust their terms amicably among them- 
selves without a reference to a third and superior party, 
which is always costly and commonly ruinous.' 

For more minute details of the systems of land tenure in 
these village estates, see Sir H. Maine's * Village Commimities 
in the East and West; Six Lectures delivered at Oxford,' 187 1. 



Page 55, 1. 19, add: The earliest witness is Su-we, a relative 
of Fan-chen, king of Siam, who between 222 and 227 a.d. 
sailed round the whole of India, till he reached the mouth of 
the Indus, and then explored the country. Afler his return 
to Siam, he received four Yueh-chi horses, sent by a king 
of India as a present to the king of Siam and his ambassador. 
At the time when these horses arrived in Siam (it took them 
four years to travel there), there was staying at the Court of 
Siam an ambassador of the emperor of China, Khang-thai, 
and this is the account he received of the kingdom of India : 
' It is a kingdom in which the religion of Buddha flourishes. 
The inhabitants are straightforward, and honest, and the soil 
is very fertile. The king is called Meu-lun, and his capital is 
surrounded by walls,* &c. This was in about 231 a.d. In 
605 we hear again of the emperor Yang-ti sending an am- 
bassador, Fei-tu, to India, and this is what among other things 
he points out as peculiar to the Hindus: *They believe in 
solemn oaths.' (See Stanislas Julien, Journal Asiatique, 1847, 
AoAt, pp. 98, 105.) 



Page 56, 1. 9, add: Again in the thirteenth century, Shems- 
ed-din Abu Abdallah quotes the following judgment of Bedi 
ezr Zt'nan : ' The Indians are innumerable, like grains of sand, 
free from all deceit and violence. They fear neither death 
nor life.* (See Mchren, Manuel de la Cosmographie du moyen 
age, traduction de Touvrage de Shems-ed-din Abou Abdalhih 
de Damas, Paris, Leroux, 1874, p. 391.) 




NOTE D, p. 70. 

TESTS ON VENIAL UNTRUTHS. 

Gautama V, 24 : Kruddhu hrtsh^a bhitArUlubdha lAU stl»> 

vim m&rfiia mattoumattaviikyilny anrttiiny aji&tsk&ai. 

\Mi^iAa XVI, 3s ; Maliabh. VIII, 3436: 

Vivabak&Ie ratisamprayoge 

prun&tyaye BarradhantLpahare 

viprasya Airthe hy ann'tanr vadeta, 

panianritany ahur apatakiliii. 

If a man epeok an untruth at the time of nutrnag«, 

dalliance, wheo his life is in danger, or the loss of bxB wfaob 

property (is threatened), and also for the sake of a TTrUhmiM. 

it has been declared that these five untruths are not iDOctil 



J 



Gantama XXIH, 29 : VivuhaiuBithanaDaniijUtaMwvyogi^ 
adosham eke 'nn'tam. 

Some declare that an untruth spoken »t the tim* of bm^ 
riage, during dalliance, ia jest or while one suffen wnn 
pain, is venial. 

VishHu VIII, 15 : Vaninam yatra badhas tati&nriteoa. 
Whenever the death of a member of any of the four i.mftt 
(would be occasioned by true evidence, they are free fituo blMOv) 
if they g^ve (alee evidence. 
Mann VIII, 1 03 : Tadvadan dbarmato 'rtheshu giaiman Mfj' 
anyath^ nara^, 
Na svargtK ^yavate tok&d diuvlM vKun vadaota tiB. 
^Adravi/kHhatnivipr&MAM yatrartoktaa bhaved badlui, 
Tatra vaktavyam anWtaM tad dhi saty&d raisliyate. 
In some cases a giver of false evidence from t pioai motm, 
even though he know the truth, shall not lose k Mat is 
heaven ; such evidence wise men call the speech of the gd*. 

'AHieni'ver the death of a man, cither of tfae wmk^ (h* 
comncrciftl, tlic militu]'', or the eiconloUl t 
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occasioned by true evidence, falsehood may be spoken ; it is 
even preferable to truth. 

Comm. Tathtk Gautama^, Nunr/tavadane dosho ya^^iva- 
ua//2 ^et tadadhinam, na tu p&piyaso yivanam iti. 

Mahabh. I, 3412: Na narmayuktam va>bnam hinasti 
Na strishu ra^n na viv&hakale, 
Prfmutyaye sarvadhanapah&re 
Pa/7Mnntany ^hur apatak&ni. 
Mahabh. Ill, 13844: Pranantike vivahe hi vaktavyam 
anr/tam bhavet, 
AnWtena bhavet satyam satycnaivann'tam bhavet. 
Mahabh. VII, 8741 : Sa bhavdins tr&tu no droiiat, satya^ 
yy&yo'nWtam vaia^, 
Ann taw ^ivitasyilrthe vadan na spmyate 'nn'tai^. 
Kaminishu vivaheshu gavam bhakte tathaiva h^ 
Briihma;/abhyupapattau hi anrtte nilsti patakam. 
Manu (IV, 138) quotes what he calls a primeval rule, 
namely, * Say what is true and say what is pleasant, but do 
not say what is true and unpleasant, nor what is pleasant 
and not true/ 

In the Vish«u-purft/ia (Wilw>n'8 translation, p. 312) the same 
mixeil lesfe^n of truthfulness aiid worldly wisdom is repeated : 
* Let a wise man ever s{>eak the truth when it is agpreeable, and 
when the truth would inflict pain let him hold his peace. ' Let 
him not utter that which, though acceptable, would be detri- 
mental ; for it were better to speak that which would be 
balutary, althou<>h it should give exceeding offence. A con- 
siderate man will always cultivate, in act, thought, and s|>eech, 
that which is go<xi for living beings, both in this world' and 
in the next/ 

Pa^re 81, note 1. Tliat the Mahiibhilrata was publicly read 
in the M.*venth century A.D., we learn from Ba«a ; see Journal 
of Knyal Abiatic Society, Bombay, vol. x, p. 87, note. 




NOTE E, p. 85. 

THE TUEH-CHl (yUEH-JS'). 

Tlie conquests of Alexander, though tbey Beem to have left 
a very slight impression in India, so much ao that the T«iy 
name of Alexander is never mentioned in Sanskrit IHentan^ 
iiupplied the first impulse to great commotiona in Ash 
which at last reacted most powerfully and fatally on lofin. 
The kingdoms of BactrJa, Syria, and Kgypt were esaentially 
the outcome of Alexander's Oriental policy. Egypt and Syria, 
we know, fell after a time a prey to Roman conqoMl. But 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria came in contact with a diftonit 
elass of enemies, and was destroyed by the Toch&ri (tW 
Ta-hin in Chinese'), a Turanian race, who, after baring Dale 
themselves masters of that position, advanced westwird 
against the kingdom of Parthia, founded 250B.C, by Af tul. 
Artabanus, the king of Parthia, fell fighting againil tW 
Tochari, but his son Mithnidates II (124 B,c.) repelled Am 
iTiroadfi, and thereby drove an enormous ware of haiS-mmti 
warriors towards Kfibul, and thence to India. 

Chang Kicn, who was sent by the Emperor Wu-ti M ■■• 
bassador to the Yueh-chi, tells us that these Yueh-ebi (dw 
culled Yueh-ti, the 'E^OaXirai of Greeks) had been drinn at 
that time out of their old seals by the Iliung-nn, and hti 
poured into Bactria, then occujiied by the Tochlri (T^x^m 
of Slrabo), and called Ta-hio, or Tocharia (now Tokhariitta). 

Chang Kien, who was sent by the Emperor Wn-ti to indtwr 
the Yueh-chi to make war against the Iliung-nu, met witK 
them on the banks of the Tu-kwu-shui (Surkhftb), thctr 



wutwd t} ounnect Ihan iHlh Itluiru, aril apiriU^ *aA m tk* Mi «M 
Uh Duic*. All ibu li w y*t men rit|>our. Uioo|[li lb«f« tnaj ba ■«■ B^ 
Iwhiuil iL. Mort U tbse ulmlificatiaiu nat on little d 
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northern boundary being the Oxus (Kwai-shui). This must 
have been between the years 139-126 B.C., though rather 
towards the end of that time. The Yueh-chi are described 
as of a pink and white complexion, and as accustomed to shoot 
from horse-back. They were then yooo li north of India. 
Their country was bounded on the South by the districts 
lately conquered by the Ta-hia (Tochari) and on the West 
by Ansik, i. e. Parthia. They were herdsmen and nomads, 
and resembled the Hiung-nu in manners and customs. 
Driven out of their seats by the Hiung-nu, they fell on the 
Tochari from the West, and defeated them*. They then 
followed the course of the Surkh&b, and founded a royal 
residence on its Northern bank. Some of them took refuge 
in Little Tibet (Khiang or Kanka), and were called the Lesser 
Yueh-chi. 

To the South-east of the Tochari lay Shen-tuh, i. e. India, 
and when Chang Kien was with the Toch&ri^ he saw articles 
of trade brought to their country from India. India was 
reckoned to be some thousand li to the South-east of Ta-hia 
(Bactria). The country was said to be cultivated, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants were very similar to 
those of the Tochari. The climate was damp and hot, and the 
people made use of elephants in war. It lay near a great 
river ^. 

So far our information about the Yueh-chi and their distant 
relation to India rests on Sze-ma Tsien, who was born in 

163 B.C.^ 

If now we procetnl to the Annals of the After (or Eastern) 
Han Dynasty (a.d. 25-220), or to the Annals of the Sui 
Dynasty (a.d. 589-618), we find some more information 
about the same subject, for which I am chiefly indebted to 
Professor Legge^. 

The Annals of the After Ilan Dynasty were written down 



» Their capiud was Lain-«l»i-itng. ^ipaf^. Kingmnill. Interooune of CIuda 
with EMtem TurkwUn, Journal of the Iloy&l A«iAtic Society, 1 88a, p. 8i, uoU. 

* North- EAKtern India is called Ttn-ydt, apparvutly Sthinc«vara ; KingimiU. 
I. c , p. S3, note. 

' Kingimill, L c, p. 74. 

* T iiwm. Indiiche Alterihnmiktuide, vol. H, p. 35a wq. 

T 2 
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by Han Yd. who was killed in 445 a.d., and vre there Gal 
the following account of Tien-chu, that is, India. It is «id 
to be called also ^ ^. Ken-tokn or Shin-doka. Its sitaatiaa 
is described as inaoy thousand li South-east of the Yaeh-di. 
The customs of the people are said to be the same as tboaa of 
the Yueh-chi. Its climate is damp and hot. The coontiy ii 
near to the great rivers. The people fight riding on elephanU, 
and they are weaker than the Yueh-cbi. They practm tfct 
religion of Futo, i.e. Buddha, and refrain from killing, and 
this forms their custom. 

The whole region extends from a state of the Yneh^hi 
called Kofu, i.e. E&bul, to the West Sea in a Sonth-wertva 
direction, and it reaches Eastward another state called Ilan-ki. 

Then the Han annalist, speaking of the time of that 
Dynasty, 25-220 a.d., continues: 

There are in Ken-tokn separate castles which are cocmbd 
by hundreds, and in each castle there is a chief. 

There are also separate states which are counted by tMw'; 
and in each state there is a King, Althongh there is a bttl* 
difference, yet all of them are called Ken-toku or Shin-doku. 

At that time (under the Eastern Han Dynasty) they all 
belonged to the Yueh-cbi, who had killed the kingi^ lad 
appointed generals to govern the people. 

Thi!> seems to have happened about one hundred jmn 
after Chang Kien's embassy, or 20 B.C. At that time tb* 
five trilwB of the Vueh-chi were unit^^l under Kieou>t<iea-kia, 
who then assumed the title of Kouei-shuang (it may Iw 
Onshnn or Koppano^ of the coins ^). He eont]ucnrd the Kiagi 
of Fota and Kipin, and then invaded Tien-chu or India. 

The products of the country are elephants, rhiliooen^ tor- 
toise-shell, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. The peopk 
have rare things, which are found in the country of Tai Chis 



' Thb a^iMa *«U with the dMeripltan of ths rojil a 
is the miiy lMm-i>ookt at I>hunia-«atn«. 

' Tha Duagnlniti (T Vtalid. 

' Oldenbrrn, Debco' dor Datlnragd«r<lt«ra Indlndicn Mfliu- ud Im 
MltMn,p.)97. ThotnM.Jo<inulartl>r Bo^al AdbtioSacMr.iS-;. p. ta.|i«M 
ttoiaof Hrrnu^,HM.ki>Vomaat,w'km\ha BXjmmioa'Ufim 
it aridont tliat Koffiaroi hut nothiog li> Ju witti Xalpofs*. 
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or (treat Chin, Wause they have commanication with those 
of the Great Chin westward. There are also amon^ the 
products of India fine linen, g^ood rugs or mats made of w^ool 
and fur, several kinds of incense, stone honey, black pepper, 
^nj^*r, and black salt. 

In the time of the Emperor II wa (89-105) they often sent 
messonf?ers to China and presented somethings as if it were 
their tribute. But afterwards those of the Western regions 
r»»l>elled (against the Emperor of China), and interrupted their 
communication, until the second year of the period Yen-hsi 
(159) in the reign of the Emperor Kwan (147-167). 

In the fourth year of the same period (161) the foreign 
{teople incessantly came from outside of the wall of a castle 
on the bonier at a place called Jit<<u-nan. 

This is an inde|>endent and, if we make allowance for 
Chinese modes of thought and expression, a perfectly trust- 
worthy account of the state of things in India from the first 
century before to about the third century after Christ. 



NOTE F. p. 89. 

LtnrBES OS DCDDHISM. 

A Conference on Buddhiem was held in June 1883 ai Sioft 
College, to discuss the real or apparent coiocideDcee betwMi 
the reli^oDs of Baddba and CfariEt. BeiD<; nnable to OMut ik 
pereoD, I addressed the followinfr letters to the Secrelwy, 
which were read at the meeting and published aflerwudt. 

' I regret that it is quite out of my power to be pnaeot at 
the discussion on Thnrsday, May I venture, however, to air 
that a discussion on Buddhism in general seems to me almcMt 
an impoBsibtlity. The name of Buddhiem is applied to nb- 
gions opiaions not only of the most vaiying, bat vt a 
decidedly opposite character held by people od the highit 
and the lowtist stages of civilisation, divided into t 
sects, nay, founder! on two distinct codes of canonical « 
I hardly know any proposition that conld be made witb i^gaid 
to Buddhism in general. Divide rt impera I is the only Wtlj 
that can lead to a mutual understanding on the (undamratd 
principles of Buddha's doctrine, and considering the special 
qDalificatioDB of those who will address your meeting, I BbooU 
thinlc that an account of what Buddhism is at tbe preseot 
moment in Ceylon, both with the learned and Dnleamol 
classes, would be far more interesting and useful tbu a 
general discussion on Buddhism. I shall mention the mbjtct 
to two Buddhist priests who have been reading Sanskrit with 
me for several years, but their Buddhism is so different from 
the Buddhism now practised in Ceylon that thej WdlU 
hardly recognise it as their own religion. 

' Gicuse these hurried remarks, and believe me, 
' Yours iiiithrally. 

■ P. Max Min 

' I can have no objection to your reading my letter ■ 
conferenoe, and after reoeiving your second letter, 1 



hey wmU 

J 
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the more sorry that I am unable to attend in person, not that 
I have much faith in public discussions, it being so very diffi- 
cult to be quite frank and truthful when you are listened to 
by hundreds of people, and when success and applause seem 
for the moment more important than the establishment of 
facts and the recognition of truth. But I admire the fearless 
spirit in which you invite public discussion on a subject which 
has become a kind of bugbear to so many people. I fully 
sympathise with you, and I think I can say of myself that 
I have all my life worked in the same spirit that speaks from 
your letter, so much so that if any of your friends could prove 
to me what they seem to have said to yon, namely, *that 
Christianity was but an inferior copy of a greater original/ I 
should bow and accept the greater original. That there are 
startling coincidences between Buddhism and Christianity 
cannot be denied, and it must likewise be admitted that Bnd- 
dhifnn exist^^d at least 400 years before Christianity. I go even 
further, and should feel extremely grateful if anybody would 
point out to me the historical channels through which Bud- 
dhism had influenccxl early Christianity. I have been lookinjj 
for Hiioh chann«*ls all my life, but hitherto I have found none. 
What I have found is that for some of the most startling'' 
coinoid(»nres there are historical antecedents on l>oth sides, 
and if we once know those antecedents, the coincidences be- 
come far less startling. If I do find in certain Buddhist 
works doctrines identically the same as in Christianity, so far 
from l)eing frightened, I feel delighted, for surely truth is not 
the h*ss true because it is believed by the majority of the 
human race. 

' I U^lieve we have made some progress during the last thirty 
yi^ars. I still rememl)er the time when all heathen religions 
were lookoil upon as the work of the Devil. We know now 
tliat they are stages in a growth, and in a growth not deter- 
rain<*d by an accidontal environment only, but by an original 
purpose, a purpose to Ik* realised in the history of the human 
rdoo as a whole. Even missionaries have begun to approach 
the heathen in a new and better spirit. They look for what 
may safely Ik? preserved in the religion of their pupils, and on 
that common ground they try to erect a purer faith and a 
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brfter worship, instead of attempting to destroj' Uic mari 
fuundattons of religion which, I believe, exist, or at loM 
existed, in every human heart. See on this subject th« wiie 
remarks of the Bishop of Lahore (French), as quutMl ia the 
VwifW, July23, 1S82. 

' I send you a rejwrt which I have just issued on The SacMd 
Books of the East, translated by various Oriental aeholsnt 
and edited by myself. My object in publishing tbcM tnadk- 
tions is exactly the same as yours, namely, to give to thow 
who are interested in the history of religion, fact*, iiKteail of 
theories. 

' I had spent nearly the whole of my life in puhliahinff Uk 
text and commentary of one of the Sacred Books of the Bait, 
the Veda, or more correctly the Rig-veda, the most aocint 
monument of Eastern religion, the root of all the Ut«r f^ 
gious growth of India, in a certain sense, the key also to 
Buddhism, inasmuch as that religion starts with a denial of 
the sacred authority of the Veda. The publication of tlMt 
work has produced a complete revolution, not only in oor owa 
views of the origin and growth of ancient religion, but in Uie 
religious life of the Hindus themselves, and this not bo moA 
on the surface as in \te deepest foundations. 

' When I saw how little there was lefl to me of adiTV lila, I 
invited the co-operation of my friends and colleagues to inakt, 
at all events, a beginning in the publication of trustworthy 
translations of all the more important among the Sacnrf 
Books of the East. From the enclosed report yoa viU see 
that Buddhisn:! in its various phases has received its full shaiv 
of attention, and that some of its canonical books may Dow 
be studied by those who do not read Saoakrit, ftU, or 
Chinese. 

' Yours very faiUiAtUy, 

' F. Max HCiiUL* 




NOTE G, p. 93. 

THE RBNAISSANCK OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

Samyat Era. 

One of the chief objections that will no doubt be raised 
a^inst my belief in a literary interregnum, lasting from the 
first century B.C. to at least the third century a. d., is the famous 
Samvat era of 56 B.C.', dating from what used to be called the 
Au^stan age of India^ the glorious reign of Vikramftditya, the 
destroyer of the Sakas and other MleX'^//as, and the great {mtron 
of Sanskrit literature, at whose court the Nine Gems, Dhan- 
vantari, Kshaponaka, Amarasimha, Sianku, Vetalabha//a, Gha/a- 
karpora, K&lidasa^ Var&hamihira, and VararuXi were 8up|K>8ed 
to have flourished-. 

It has long been an ojwn secret, however, among all who 
are intort^sttKi in Indian coins and inscriptions, that there is 
absolutely no documentary evidence whatever for the existence 
of such a king Vikramuditya in the first century B.C. But the 
puzzle has always been, how the belief in such a king, living 
in the first century B.C., and in all his wonderful achievements, 
c*ould have arisen, and this puzzle has at last been solved, I 
l>elieve, by what I may l>e allowed to call the architectonical 
geniuH of Mr. Fergusson'*. 

' I »\ie\\ S&mvat instead uf Samvat, becauM it has become almtwt an Anglo- 
Indian word, and I uav 56 B.C. tlin>ughout an its ixdtial year, though it begins 
in 57. Sc-*; Indian Anticjuary, xi, p. 271. 

' ThciHT n:tuiei» are quoted from the (/yotirvidAbliaraa* (16th cent\ Thia 
▼erm^ weems. however, in Ix: inserted there from elsewhere, and we find it quoted 
t-lnewhere as a kind of rmiMJ m*nnorinlU ; see llieberlin*s Anthology, p. 1 ; Hhao 
iMji, Journal of the Koyal Axiatic Society, liombay. i860, p. i6. It ia hardly 
right to HAy that the only work which prtftends to notice the contem|>oraneoua 
fxisteni-e of th<r Nine Gems, at the court of Vikrama, \a the ffyotirvidAbharana. 
The Nine i\v\\\'^ at the court of Vikrama, and the name of at least <ine of them, 
Amara-dev.i, occur in an imicription, dated 949 a.D. Astatic KeseArchea, i. 
p j*<4 Set', how«»ver, \Vel)er, Z. D. M.G. xxii. p. 709. 

' .loumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1K80. On the «^aka, Samvat. and 
(*upta Kras ; a Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology, i8;o. 
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-I do not mean to ebj that all dilBculties which beset t 
period of Indian chronology have been removed by him, b<it 
I cannot help thinking that in the main his eolation will tarn 
out to be correct. Mr. Ferguseon tries to prove that what i< 
called the era of Vikram&ditya, 56 b. c. was a dat« arrived at 
by taking the date of the great battle of Korur', in whieh 
Vikramflditya, i.e. Harshn of Vff^ay'ini, finally defeated ti» 
MleX'iiaB, 544 a. d.', and hy throwing back the beginning of 
the new era 6 x 100 (or 10 x 60) before that dat«, i. e. 56 B.C. 
By a similar process, 1. e. by adding to x loo years, another 
chronological era, called the llarsha era^, was fixed at 456 B.c^ 
though it never eeems to have come into actual uae. 



' Thii battle of Eorur u Jewrlbed bj Alhinuii in bii Hooat «f Am 
.<«k> en : 

' The 6Uu ei%.' h« wnt«t, ■ called by the Indian Saka-Ula, U {wMwiat M 
(bat ofVikrania Aditya b; IJ5 years. J^aks u the aama of a pr iw «W 
reined OTer the coimtrie* situated between tbe Indtu* and tlw xa. Hia 
reaidence waa in the centre of the empire, in tEa' onuntiy named Aryatanai 
The ludiaiu rejinaFUt liim a* bom in another data than tliat of the Stkjmi 
■oniB pretend that he wu a £lldra and a native of the town of MawMa 
(Bahman-nliail). There are even aiime who «ay that he waa not ef Qm ImUm 
noe. aod Utat he vaa t>nrn in Weatern conntriei. Tlie [Wiple barf BOah t* 
anSijr from hia detpotiam until they nioeived aid Itaiu tba IfMI. ''" ~ 
niarehed againit him, put hii army to flight, aod killed bim la UiB It 
Korour, nituated between Multan and the owtle o( Ludj (in the l^wjlh(^ 
Thia epoch became celebnted by the joy wblcfa the peopln Ml at &k»^ 
•jeath, and it wa* lelectHd for an en, principally by aatrcaiiBMn. On tka 
otboT haiid, Viknuoiditya raoeived the title at Sn. on aMomt el Ite boaaar 
ohicbbe had HCijDirvd.' But Albiruni adda that the date of Una n%B «f Itfc 
VikiamUitya duM not allow as to identify him witb tb* [viBM ef lib* «■■ 
name who rated in Malva. Thii battle uf Kitfur may b* tba mom M Aat 
of MuIUd. aieDaanedbyTariu*lha.'£;rI Hamba abolUhed the la 
MleitAaa by maiaacHag tbeni at Maltau.' AaaligB and Vaaubaodktl m 
eontemponriea (90a p. B.N.^ ; hia preJ c ia i M a r waa nlled GambUnpabiha>Ui 
niooeaaur SUm. Ind. Ant. 1S75. p. 365. 

* Sea Journal of the Boyal AiUtic S>»ely, iKSo, p. 173. Tba aa»t ttf. 
466 Sakac J44 A.D., ia sumtlanad In tlie ^atrul^ya HibiDnja aa tba b» 
ginning of Vlknuniditya'* rdgn; Kern. Prefaoe. p. ij. ui the Mnbottty rf 
WHferd. Buhler. howerer, ealli the SatruK^ya MibitniTa 'a iii>liil—l hcpij 
oflheDtburlfthceDtary.' It baa been eitit«l by Pwifi nm Wtjbm. 

• Journal (if the Royal Aidatic S.>dely. iHKo. p.i7(, RalBM^ MfMiilnia* 
ITsde, p. I j6. It i* ilraoga that Albdnini ebuuld nol hare ptaaHil iIm n*l 
■tale of the eaaa, when be waa told by a native that ITataha livd 40a fMii 

e Kojal Ailatle aocMy of Bomtar, fUi, » Hfc la* 
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Thw certainly seems very plausible^. We could thus undor- 
stand why much that was said originally of the Vikramaditya 
of the sixth century a.d. was reflected on the purely nominal 
Vikramaiditya of the Vikrama era, 56 b. c, the inventor of the 
era bein^ projected 600 years before his actual reign, a period 
when there is really no monumental, numismatic, or historical 
evidence of the existence of any such king. 

It has l)een said that there is as yet no other evidence for this 
t>attle of Korur (Kurukshetra?) besides Albiruni's statement. 
But Albiruni does not invent battles. He tells us what he 
was told, and he may sometimes have misunderstood what he 
was told. But in our case the chronological side of the argu- 
ment is too strong to be set aside by mere general suspicions 
and surmises, though, no doubt, it would have to yield to 
contemporaneous evidence which should make a great battle 
against foreign invaders at that time and in that place impop- 
jiible. Besides, the statements of Tarunatha as to Harsha*s 
victory near Multan, though no doubt very modem, cannot be 
due to mere accident. 

Others had ffuesseil at such a solution before Mr. Fitjtus- 
son, !»ut what I admire in him is his pluck, and tlie clearness 
with which he ])uts forward his theories. Nothing, I feel 
sure, has injurt'd Sanskrit studies so much as the want of a 
<'<*rtain amount of scientific manlint'ss and straightforward- 
ness on the part of scholars who never venture to say Yp^ 
or No, and who always involve a crowd of reasons for an<l 
against in a cloud of wonls difficult to construe. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, whether he is rij^ht or wrong, at all ev«*nts puts 
down his foot firmly and sticks to his colours as long as he 
ran. There is an immonso advantage in this. If he is wroniTi 
hf can liC knocked <lown, and no one is likely to defend again 

tM'frip* \'iknuna ; but Uiat. Rcconiins^^ to the AliiianAck of KMnilr», H&i>h» 
oujjht U) \k' pWimI 6^»4 ycATM IaUt, i.e. 60S a.d. The numlKjr of yeam inny 
uot )m* 4(uii« rij^ht, but what rt-ally t4M)k place is clc.irly in(licate«l. 

' Mxny ytf*n» a^'«» IfoltzmAnn (tJlxr »len grioch. rrnimm^ den inclLichfn 
Tlji»rkrf iM-*, p. 19) n'tnArke*!, * to amiffn to VikmniA'litya the firKt year of 
hit trn iiii^'ht Iw quite an ^nn-Jit % mistake as we shouhl commit in pUcinti^ 
V'>l*v (irrj;j«.ry XIII in the year I of the Ciivgiirian calendar, or even Julius 
Ca^ar in the first y^ar of th»* Julian peri^nl to which his nnnie has l>een ^v»-n, 
i e. m the year 471 3 B c.' S**© Weber, Sanskrit Literature, p. aoj. 
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what he has beon uoalile to uphold. If ho is right, thtre cm 
be no mistake as to where he has plaut«d hie standard, and 
otbera may mfely push forward beyond thv jtoint which he 
has reached. 

Thus in the case before ue, hia position is cU^irly dvfiocd. 
llieeraof Vikrama, he holds, was not invented before the mtk 
century a. d. It cannot therefore occur in any historical 
document b<?fore that dat«, and tbc whole theory would coII^mi 
if one single coin or stone could be produced dat«d (oonteinptK 
raneously) 543 of the Samvat of Vikrama. Other scholars would 
probably say that we know too little as yet of tbe history of 
the six centuries from 56 B.C. to 544 a. o. to enable us to speak 
with GO much certainty on this point. True, but Mr. Vergumam 
speaks with perfect certainty on what, from his view of the 
cnse, would be an impossibility. And what is tbe reauhl 
Scholars do not like tbe defiant position which he aseames.aDd 
they try everything to up^t it, and thus the truth will he 
discovered far sooner than by any amount of learned bumming 
and hawing. 

Tbe contest has been going on for some time. Dr. BliM 
Daji' arrived at the conclusion that ' not a single inscriptiaB 
or copper-plate grant is dated in tbe Vikrama Samvat bcAn* 
tbe eleventh century of the Christian era, and that tlw 
Vikrama Samvat was brought into use on tbe revivsl of 
(Painism and tbe establishment of the Anhilpuni dyttMtAj u 
Gujerat.' Mr. Fergusson'' thought at first tbnt the Vikrvtoa era 
was invented in the age offiho;^ of Dhiira(A.i». 993), or ratbcr 
by the revived Chalukyas (a.d. 1003). This, however, waagoin^ 
too far. General Cunningham in bis Arcba<ol<^ical Beporli^ 
vol. it, p. 266, denies indei-d tbe possibility of any h 
being dat*^ in tbe Samvat era in 747, and reads in coiwnjui 
the date of one of Tod's inscriptions, not 747 — 56 s 691, bat 
747 + 78 = 835/6. Afterwards, however, on p.68, hcFpeokaoTaii 
inscription dated 811, which beinteqirets in the Viknuiw«% 
i. e. 754/5 A- t>-i &t>d which he quotes as the earliest inacriptioa 
he is aware of, dated in that mediteval eia^ Sir Walter Elliot 

' JnumU of (ha Ito^ AdMio Siidety. Boml*;. *iii, p. I4I nota. 

* Journal otlha Koj*l AutJc Sud1^^, 1870. p. 131, 

* Tb«ra U no oaotndiiilw la lUi, m Mr. Ftrgiutaa •etm 
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published translations of some Chalukya inseriptions in 1 836 
(J. R. A. S. 1837, p. 14), in which the incipient substitution 
of the Vikroma for the Saka era is alluded to'. Of course, 
nothin<!: short of a contemporaneous document dated less than 
6co of the Vikrama era would really upset Mr. Fergusson's 
theory, and such a date has, as yet, not been met with. 

My learned friend. Professor Biihler, who still holds to the 
belief that the Vikrama era, which begins 56 b. c, was really 
established by a king of that name who lived before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, has for years been engaged in the 
study of Indian inscriptions, and has of course been most anxious 
to produce at least one inscription dated contemporaneously in 
any year before 600 of Vikrama, or 544 a. d. He could easily 
prove that Bhao Daji's limit was much too late, as there is the 
Samangadh plate, the date of which in the Vikrama era comes 
^^ 754 A. D.^ He also pointed out the fiJian inscriptions of 
Samvat 802 (746 a. d.), recording the accession of Vanar^, 
though here Mr. Burges expressed some doubts as to its 
genuineness. Anyhow the fact remained that a scholar who 
had pro! »ably seen more inscriptions than any other, could not 
prodmx; a single case where the Vikrama era was used before 
754 A. I)., that is, 810 years after its supposed introduction^. 
I should have ex|)ected therefore that Professor Biihler would 
have hesitattKl, when he suddenly came on the Kavi inscrip- 
tion which gives the date 430 for its grantor Gayabha/a, before 
accepting it as a Vikrama date. Under other circumstances 
his arguments might have carried conviction, but when this is 
the only case of a Vikrama date before 600, the circumstantial 
evidence on which he relies requires, surely, careful reconsidera- 
tion. If 6^avabha/a is the father of Dada II, and if Dada's 
dates range from SaVa 380 to 417 (a. D. 459-498), no doubt 



of the Koyal AsiAtic Si»ciety, 1 880, pp. 271 , 272) ; but what eoemx Rtran;;e w that 
im other cK.x*ai«ionH (tenoral CuniungbAin should iranjiUte Sam. 5 aa B.C. 51. 
Net- Arclia.*«»l«*j4ic;il Survey, iii, 31. 

* *Trib)itiv..n.i MalhMnSi A. D.^ rubljcd out the /^aka, and iniitituted the 
Vikrama .-uTa in itM itand.* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1^37* P- M» 
iHSo. p. 278. Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society, liomliay, ix, p. 316. 

' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, ii, p. 371 seq. 

' ]*r\>feMior Huhler informs me that he now pQiacasit an inscription, dated 
Samvat 794 - A. n. 737/8. 
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the date assigned to hie father, viz. 486, cannot \>e £ftk» (&. tk 
564). But does it follow ttierefore that it is Vikruna 486, 
i. e. 430 A. D. ? Is it likely that the father would use one en, 
and the SOD another 7 Besides, the date in the inscriptioo is 
injurwl, and even if the date were right, there would be cuB* 
eiderable doubt whether the AsbAi^^a ^udi could have fklldt 
on a Sunday in 430 a. d. Heartily as I should welcome any 
eiidence that would settle this interesting point either w»j, I 
cannot think that this one date' of f>'ayabha/a will settle it. 
M'hnt has to be proved is that an era, inTent«d by a groat 
tin^ in ^6 B.C., remained dormant for 600 yean at loiit. 
This will require very plausible ar^ments, and tlie atm^wt 
monumental evidence. 

Date of Vlknun&ditya Horaha of VffmjinL 
Let UB now see how, according to Dr. Bhao Daji* and 3 
Fergusaon^ the real date of Vikramaditya, the inventor ef 
the Vikrama era, can he determined. During the whole of 
Hiouen-thsang'e travels in India, i^iMditya (HaxabavaidhaH 
Kumfirar^^) was on the throne of K&nyakubjn, as eupwi 
ruler in the north of ludia*. The date of these tia iA, 
according to Chinesi' chronology, is from 639-645. In abovt 
640, or during his second slay at N&landa, Hiouoa-thaanft had 
a vision that king Siladitya would die in ten yean. Tint, 
apart from all visions, would place the king's death in 6jo 
A. D. ^Vhen lliouen-thsang took leave of king ^I4dilyai be 
had reigned thirty years, and wae holding his sixth qiunqiNi- 
nial assembly (called MoksIjamahApaiishad, or Paitiaparishad), 
The beginning of his reign must therefore be &xed at 610, it* 
end about 650. He was by caste aVaijya'. 



irBahler** remark (Ini)imnAntli]iiu7.iS76. p. ijilkM notsafal 
luc : Inil hare (gmln tbe rwliDg of the flgiiR* U itry tlonbtfWL •* FlMk 
Indian Aotiquvy. 1876. p.6S, uul Proleaur BuUir himwU wlBtH bo* iM 
then U DO Skinvat d*M an that pUtc 

■ .lounMlofths Rojal Aiiatlc.Societj.BombaT.lt!6ei.p.)i5: |B<8, p. l«a 

■ JuDnulaftlia RojulAaiatlDSocirl;. 1870, p.85. 

• Dr. Edkiw (Atbonvum. 1K80, Juij j. p R} inbnn* w thtA (W mm* 
■mponir «ba r*Ml**il Ulouen-Uwui^, rweiiud iritb aqul h«c«rlk> flr'lM 
CkrMmM, Alnpen Mid Ui canpuilKD*. in i. d. 6)9. 

■ ai«M«'lLiug,{,p. III. yaitjmitiaaMitamebaattimtVtk 
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The Chinese historian Ma Tuan-lin gives slightly different 
dat^s, for he speaks of an embassy sent to Magadha in 648^ 
which foand king ^Sil&ditya dead, and his minister O-Io-na- 
shan (A-la-na-chun) ruling in his stead. So small a difference, 
however, in Indian chronology is really to be considered as a 
confirmation rather than as a difficulty; and so is Ma Tuan- 
lin^s account of the wars between i^l&ditjra and his great 
opponent Pulake^in''' of KalylLwa (whom he does not name), 
which he places in 61 8-627 ^ 

The father of this <$il&ditya was Prabhakara (or PrabhUcara- 
vardhana), and his elder brother, B^yavardhana^. Both had 
been reigning before 5ilMitya. 

The elder brother had been defeated and killed by Sa^fika 
(moon) of Karnasuvama^, an enemy of the Buddhists ^ and it 
was then that ^Siladitya was proclaimed king, though he 
declined the title of Mah&r^a, preferring that of Kum&ra- 
ri^/a. In six years he conquered the *five Indies,' but 
peace was not restored during thirty years. Being a strict 
Buddhist he forbad the eating of meat. His minister was 
Po-ni (Bhaw/fi). This account of iSiladitya of Kanyakuh^, the 
supreme ruler of Northern India, and his two predecessors, 
coming from an eye-witnes8, tlie Chinese pilgrim Hiouen- 
thsann;", is confirmed by a well-known Sanskrit author Ba^ia, 
in his Ilar^haX-arita. This text was discovered bv Dr. F. Hall, 
and its great impjrtance pointed out in his preface to the 



' Jounud of the llvytd Ain*tic Society, 1 870, p. 85 ; JotmuU of the Royal 
AftUtk SK.iety, ]i<»ml»*y, \-i, p. 69. Julien. MdUnges de G<?ogr»phie A«ijttique, 
p. i^>4, \prtrtt 646 a« the <Ute of the (l«(>arture of the emliMHiy, Na-fo-ti-a-U- 
na-chun a» the name of the iiuiiUter, and «Srlkumara as king of Kaittem India, 
prtfUiMy ]UiH>«kAra-vaniian, Kiiniara. 

' Th<- inscriptioaii arc Hup|>oKed to give a different date for Pulakofin, the 
rival of Har-ha. Ilhao Ihiji. Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, IVombay, 
viii, p. jco; Rn-l Journal of tlie Uoyal Asiatic Society, 1870, pp. 91-95. See. 
bow('\er. Fer^MiiMMm, ludian Antiquary, 1873, p. 94, and Fleet, iu Indian 
Anti({uar\-, 1H76. p. 67. 

■ Set- Stan. Julien, 1. c. p. 163. 

* Uioucn tlisan;:, i. p. iii. * Hioncn-Uuang, i, p. lis. 

' L. c, ii, p 250. He was the same who destroyed the Bodhi-tree 'dans ces 
dcmiere tem|N«/ 1. c, ii, p. 463, but different from S4hasiAka, whosr life was 
vntt«n by MahesTara, and by the later Uanha ; tee Hall, Vitavadatti, 
pref. p. 18. 
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Y4savBdatt4. It has since been published at Calcntts. Intuit 
work, again the work of an eye>witness, the same Horsbk *» 
Harshavardhiinu ^'itfLilitya is represented as the son orPntl- 
paaila and Ya«ovati, hia elder brother being Rd^yavardbaDa'. 
Prabhdkaravardhnna is said to have been a worehipper of the 
sun, while his father FushpabhAti had been a wi>rshi|>per of 
iSiva. PrabhAkaravardhana'ti spiritual guide was called MAdh»- 
vagupta, his astrologer Titraka, his physician Soshena*. Both 
be and his brother had been educated by Bba«ifi. Iltcir 
sister, R&;ya<ri, was married to Grahavamian, who was kilM 
by the king of M41ava^ on the same day that Prabhilon 
was defeated. This king of Mdlava was af^rwardB alatn 
by Rtiyyavardhana, and when Ri^yavardhaua auccQiobcd to 
Gupta, king of Gaui/a, Har^ba (Harsha Deva or Hutha 
Mnlla) succeeded. While BbanJi defeated the M&iaraa, and 
Rit/yatrl was recovered, Harsha made an alliance with Bhi- 
skaravarman of Pr&g^otisha, the same as Bhaskaravannaa, 
the king of Kamarupa, whom Hiouen-thsang visited, hia till* 
being KumtLra (Hiouen-thsang, iii, 77), Ukc that of Hanba*. 
The duration of the reigns of RAyyavardhana and fta- 
bhakara is not given, hut as it is stated that aboot 640 
Siluditya had reigned thirty years, and that, about Milf 
years before that time, the throne was occupied by £iUditya 
Pratapa«ila, Mr. Fergusson proposes to fix the rad of 

■ 8eeDr.FiU-EdwaiitH>ll'({mportuitIatti>aiMtiaBbibi*iAti«i«fVk«w 
dktU, p. 17, note. HMihaTardhkiiK. muitionMl In Iha iBWripUos^ «■■ t^ 
quUlied b; PuUkoun II, SatjUnjK, wbcaa nign bagao fn 609 a.ii.(IbA AA 
iSyj, p. 94), while hia gnkt graodion teignsd 700-705, aocDrdiag b> iamripttM*' 
Hae Journal of tha R. Auatic Society orBnmbay, Jnn. 1S51, pp. to;, *o}, 11 >; 
Out. 1854. p. s- Bliao Dejl, On KUIdim. p. 1. 

■ The Bathor of (he Bonud(»-n'ldh4oU U CKllad firUheiu. but lu dXii, jag 
A.ti., ia too ttrlj to allow ui to iilentify SuihoNk and l^iiihnmt. 

■ A wn of the king of MilaTa wm a BQeaA at Hanlia'a ooort (V^n^ 
(irer. 1 1), and a buMagc (p. Jo). 

■ It i* to be hoped that the teeeanboa tactiad oD with ao mack mteemt bj 
M. A. Bartb and M. A. Bargalgiw will bring ui tigihl aoiM taatmifim^mm 
■VTendgna in tbe irucriptiou of Kambojfa. Ualbrtiinalaly (&a (bmi^iIni 
hithnto daoipherad an dafid'nt at the very time wUdi laMnMi aa sMb 
Daaidy, the •eranth eeotuly (Journal Ajdatfqae, 1S8), p. iM). Bol Ika Bia^f 
nanwa, eadlng in *anoaa, the name of Kareodia. and tha title at KnnUn (tK 
I think, it ia a title on p. 117, L 1 1] aU give tha impnawoa Uwt tha av«w^p«f 
at tha kin«i of Kimartpa nay bare extended to tha Talky <f Um JjtaML ' 
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49iladitya Prat^pa^ila's reign in 580^ which leaves about 
thirty years, 580-610 for Prabhakaravardhana and R%ya- 
vardhana. ^iladitya Prat4pa«ila ruled fifty years, 530- 
5H0', and was preceded by Vikramftditya (at ^r&vasti^), 
whose reign would accordingly have ended in 530. From 
what Hiouen-thsang tells us of Vikrama's treatment of the 
Buddhist Manoratha^ the king seems for a time to have 
favoured the Brahmans, while his successor 4S!l^itya favoured 
Vasubandhu and the Buddhists, though it is easy to see that, 
during most of these reigns^ all sects enjoyed equal freedom 
and peace. One king is a Buddhist, the next a Brahmanist. 
Sometimes the same king favours both systems, or favours 
one at one time, the other at another. We hear of fathers 
turning Buddhists, and their children remaining Brahmanists^, 
and if there are any feuds between the rival sects, they are 
settled by intellectual rather than by physical force. 

Now this proposal to assign thirty years to the reigns of 
Prabhakaravardhana and Rl^yavardhana, seems to me to 
create unnecessary difiiculties. Hiouen-thsang says no more 
than that sixty years before 640 the throne was occupied by 
JS*il&ditya. If we assi^ to 4Siladitya a reign from 550 to 600, 
it would have been equally true to say that ^Siladitya reigned 
sixty years Ijefore 640. There would then remain ten years 
for the reigns of Prabhakaravardhana and B^yavardhana, 
!>oth of whom died a violent death, and we should have the 
battle of Korur and the starting point of the Vikrama era, 
as well as the apiK)intment of Matr/gupta to the throne of 
Ka^mira, well within the reign of VikramiUlitya, his reign 
extending to 550 a. d. ' Sixty years ' is probably meant for 
the Briha^pati cycle. 



' Ferinhuh, who calU him libo^a. aMii^i fifly yearn to him. Journal of the 
Ruy»l Asiatic Suciety, 18H0, p. 378 note. 

' fiiouen-thaang, ii, p. 115. 

' Manorhita, which would only be ManoVhita. seenu to be meant f<»r 
Man<»ratha (Jou-i, in ChineNe), tee Hiouen-thsan^;, i, p. 405. 

* 5f . M ., Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 173. Journal Aaiatique. 
iSSj, p. 163. 
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Daiif^ DaMtkumiralaaita, Kiiry&AMnh, old. 
Subandha, VAaavMlAttA, quoted b> B&na. 

„ quotei ndd7otakfti«» DhArmaklrti, pupil 

of Auuag«. 
BAnA, lUrahA^ariU, KAdambArt, /iMulikAttoira, RainATall (DhA- 

TAkaP) PArTAtlparinayMiateka (ed. Bombaj). 
Majtira, Mayftra-Mtaka. 
MAnatunca Stkri, BhaktAmara-stotra. 
NArAjaKa. 
A/ZAxarAf/a. 

Bhartrtbari, died 650 (I-tdng). 
O'ayAditya (KA«ikA), died 660 (I-toing). 
Brahmagnpta, bom 598. 

Though some of the links in this chronological system are 
»till doubtful, the belief in the existence of a Vikramuditya in 
the first century B.C. may now be accoanted for, while his 
real existence in the sixth century admits of little doubt. 



The 5aka Bra. 

There is, however, another era, commonly called the Skka 
em, which, thou^-h it does not bear immediately on our sub- 
jivt, viz. the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, cannot well 
\)C ]mss4Hl over. And this for two reasons. First, because 
that era, be^nning in 78 a.d., has often been supposed to 
mark the end of the Northern Invasion of India, and has been 
fixe<l ui)on by several scholars as the beginning of a revival 
of native government and native literature in India. Secondly, 
!>ecause here too we have to note a brilliant conjecture of Mr. 
Fergiiiison' which, if I cannot as yet accept it as readily as 
the former, st^ems to me nevertheless to contain a very con- 
siderable amount of tnith. It gives me particular pleasure 
to acknowledge the high merit of Mr. Fergusson's chronolo- 
^cal combinations, because I have on other occasions exprewtel 
my dissent from some of his theories with equal franknt»8H. 
Surely Aanc reniam pefimu/tque damvnque vicis^im^ and what 
would l>ecome of our studies if, from |>er8onal or any other 
confsiderations, we should ever shrink from speaking our 



* S*«« hii» two nrtirlt-fl -On Indian (linmology/ 1S70, and 'On the Saka, 
SamvAt. and Gupu Enut.' iHSo, in the Journal of the Royal Aaiatic Society. 
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mind ? Mr. FcrguBsoa, without pret^ndin^ to any knowledge 
of Sanskrit, has certainly seen two points which Saaskrit 
scholars had failed to Bce, namely, that the iS'aka era is oLl«r 
than the Viknima era in India, so far aa monomentAl rfi- 
dence ifi concerned, and that, far from marking the end of the 
reign of the Sakas in India, it most likely dates from obont 
the time of the inauguration of Kanishka, the Sak» king, h 
lord paramount of India. 

On thf first point there seems little room for doubt; oo 
the second, the question is whether Kanishka's inaugtiratioci 
really coincides with 78 a. d., or whether the era was fixed tfaeo- 
retically, like the Samvat era, and somewhere near tlie actand 
lieginning of his reign. The facta established by Mr. Per- 
gusson possess a very considerable historical significance, M 
showing that, like the knowledge of the alphabet and of 
coinage, the idea of chronology also, in our sense of the word, 
came to the Indians from without ; in the first instance, &oai 
the Gre«ksj but, in its more practical application, from Uic 
Sakas. The first traces of chronologically dated docameDt4 
occur in the A^oka inscriptions, and then again in the inscrip- 
tions of Kanishka. Both kings give simply tie years of tiMrir 
reign, without looking forward to the future or wishing Ut 
l>ecome founders of historical eras. Kanishka, as if to leave 
no doubt on the foreign influences which led him to nake 
these inscriptions, uses Greek letters in addition to his own, 
and adds the Greek names of the months '. 

This is all perfectly natural and historically intelligible. 
There was no chronological or astronomical theory at th* 
l>ottom of those dBt«s. All that happened waa that, while 
during the reign of Kunishka, wo have in inscriptiotu tlu 
expression 'in the ninth year of the great king Kaniahka' 
(niohdr^aaya Kanishkasya eanvatsare ' navume), w« find m 
the inscriptions of his successors the number of the ywui 
carried on, so that, for instance, ' in the eighty>tbinl ymr of 



> We raul Id Um B*Uiralpur Iiucripllan; Mkhan^iuiw °-j— "— j Dv 

•apuU«a KuuihkHH. Bnnlore aludue Sun II. DauiaMi w— ^ Mnm 
UUriMti >8. Thii Im nMuit tnr the Gmck month IMuia. Jovn*! rf ihi 
Bojkl AiiMio )^<det7. tfl;o, p 500. 

' SuniBtlniBi ilurtoBod U> u«>Ktw, uuivM, Main, uid ihb. 
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Vasudeva' (roah&i%a8ya Vftsudevasj^a sam 83), does not mean 
in the eif»hty-third year of Vftsudeva's reign, but in the 83 Sam- 
vatsara (counting from Kanishka'^s anointment) of V&sudeva. 

Date of Kaniahka. 

The question then arises whether Kanishka, the great 5aka 
king, could be considered as the unconscious founder of the 
&ika era, i.e. whether his own consecration could have taken 
place so late as 78 a.d. 

Mr. Fergusson has shown that the occurrence of Roman 
consular coins in the tope at Manikyala, which is believed 
to have lx>en built by Kanishka, would prove no more 
than that that building cannot be earlier than 43 B.C., but 
would decide nothing as to how much later it may be, while 
the state of the Roman denarii, as compared with the coins 
of Kanishka, found side by side, would almost amount 
to a proof that these Roman coins must have had a long 
course of wear and tear, before they were deposited in that 
To|>e. Mr. Fergusson *s next argument, though not irresistible, 
is certainly ingenious. Taking his stand on the numismatic 
fact that the coins of Gondophares, who reigned in the 
North-west provinces of India, are anterior to those of 
Kanihhka \ he argues that those who invented the legend 
nf St. Tliomas' visit to Gondophares^, must have l>een aware 
that (iondophares lived after Christ's death, and that therefore 
the numisniaticallv later Kanishka could not have lived in 
the centur\' B.C., and date the years of his reign from the 
Viknimuditya Sanivat. 56 B.C.'* 

The next argument, namely, that in the Ahin Posh Tope, 
ni»ar Jcllalabnd, excavated by Mr. W. Simpson, new coins of 
Kadphist^s, Kanishka, and Huvishka were found, together with 
Roman coins of Domitian, Trajan, and the Empress Sabina, 
the wife of Hadrian, would prove, no doubt, that the To|)e 
Could not have been erected Iwfore 120 a.d., but the fact 

' rriniM'p** FUwavm, v*\. ThoinAn, vol. il, p. JI4. 
* KiiJ«t.biu«. Hij^t. EcclfM. i, 13; S«»craU*^. Hut. Eccle*. i, 19. 
' Tbt; fiiuiie of (iorKiophATus. as a kin^ uf Imlia, may have becimit* kntmn 
ID the Went through hi» cuiri«, which eontaiu hiii name clearly written in Grtrtrk 
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tliat IIuviEhku, if we reckon his dates from the SkkM tn, 
78 a.D., would have lived 78 + 48=126 a.d., and tlitu imn 
b«pn an actual contemporary of the Empress Sahiao, i» uo 
more than noteworthy, until it can be prorwl that ilarishka 
himself built tbc Tope, 

The same applies to the find of Vfisudera coins in the AK 
MuEJid Tope. Even if, on architectural evidence, tbia toft 
could not be earlier than the second or third c^nluiy X.D., it 
would still have to be proved that it was built by Vfcstideva. 

There is a passage in Albiruni which throws light 00 tlM 
practical working of the eras in his on-n time, and likewiK 
oa the manner in which they had been built up. Albiruni 
says that the capture of Somnath by Mahmud of Gani 
January, 1036, was placed by the Hindus in the yemi 947 of 
the Saka era. This gives us 1026-947 = 78/9 a.d. for the 
beginmng of the 5aka era, and he then goee on to t«ll oa, bow 
they arrived at that date. They first put 243 years, that ii^ 
4 X 60 years + i years as allowance for Loka-k&la, thus arriviag 
at 78/1^ + 242 = 320 A.D., as the drst year of what by Kiiiw 
echohira has been called the Gupta era (319A.I),). Thej tben 
added 606 years, that is, six centuries, and six years m allow- 
ance for Loka-kala, and a^in ninety-nine yean, whicb kad 
elapsed of the seventh century, and this gave thptn the nal 
Saka date, namely 242 + 606 + 99 = 947, which, with 78/9 
years of Saika, corresponds to 1025/6 i. D. 

liut we are now met by the uime question which had to 
l>e answered with regard to the Vikrama cm, tuuneljr, bo* 
did people begin to Ix'lieve that the Saka era marked Um 
deatruotion of the £aka kings, if it really marked tlwr 
recognition all over India. Dr. Bhao Daji was, 1 beUm^ 
the first to point out that this idea of the £aka era be^bunf 
with the destruction of the Sakas, does not crop up bdoR tk 
eighth century a.d. ' Aryabha/a (born 476) knowa ■• ytt 
neither the Vikrama nor the Saka era, and wben Um Mta 
era is mentioned for the first time by VarUumubira ', it ■■ 
simply called Siika-bhapa-kikls or &ikondra-kiUa, the timeof tfce 
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iSaka king or kings. Brahmagupta (born 598) was quoted by 
Colebrooke as having used the expression Skkannpante, which 
a scholiast of Bh&t^kara explained as meaning ^ at the end [of 
the life or reign] of Vikramaditya, who slew a people of 
barbarians named 4Sakas.' Whatever the commentator may 
have said, Brahmagupta's era is that of 78 a.d., and his 
expression &ikanripante was probably the same as iS&ka, and 
never intended by him to mean * at the end of the Saku kings ^' 

'Legemda about the Sak&ri. 

My own suspicion, I shall call it no more, is that the mis- 
understanding in taking the Sbka king for the enemy and 
con<|ueror of the i$akas arose from the name &ik&ri. This was 
taken by later writers, who had no knowledge whatever of 
what we call history, in the obvious sense of enemy (ari) of 
tSakas, while originally it may have been only another name 
for iSaka, namely 4$ak^ra, fem. i^aktlri, scil. (ga;fan&) ^. 

Another explanation also is possible. 6ak&ra, we know, is 
a name given to barbarians, and we are told that they were 
so culled, becauKi» they could not distinguish the thrt^ Sanskrit 
sibilants, but pronounciHl them all alike as ^. The dialect spoken 
by these *Sakaras, or ^a-sayers, was actually called <Sak&ri, and 
we are told in the Sahitya-darpawa (§ 432, v. 4) that it should 
be employed (in plays) by iSak&ras, ^Sakas, and others ; and so 
we find it, for instance, in the MnX*X"^aka/ika. This is certainly 
ruriouH, but I must confess that, in spite of the actual use 
of such a dialect in the plays, the explanation of &kikra, as 
meaning 5a-Hayer, sounds to me too much like many of the 
later artificial etymologies of Sanskrit grammarians, and I 
prefer to consider 6ak^ra or ^Sak&ra as a derivative of iS^ka, 
usc^ originally in the sense of a descendant of the Sakas*. 
Pacini, it is true, does not siH.'m to know the 4Sukas and the 



* On anlA, at the end of wonU. >ec Jacobi, IHe E{M.n KilidiiiiaV pp. 1^2, 156. 
In hhiU) ]>AJi*i article on KulitUna. p. 27, we find faluuiripikliit, i. e. 'cuuniing 
fnui the >aka kin^,* not «akanrip4ntat. 

' Sue Junj^adh Inscription, (^uptaiiya kal&gananiim vidhiya. 

' In the Prakrit* tar^'auva (Coil. Bodl. 4I 2), the five priiici|»al I^rakn't fiialecta 
(vihhiubi*) Bceiu to be cmlled : ^akAil, A'am/4U, ^aTarl. Abhlrikl. and SikkL 
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S&ka kings ', but he gives a mle that there is a patrc 
suffix &ra, by which, for instance, from godha he formi 
Oaudbfira^ and by which from .S'aka might be fomud 
^kAra. Curiously enough, be regtriots the use of that safia 
to the Northerners, and it is perfectly true, that it ia not 
a very common suffix. It is quite possible, therefore, thongd 
I do not wish to say more, that the later grammarians, meet- 
ing with the ^k^ri dialect, explained it as the dialect 
of the 5ak&ras, that is, the dialect of those who pronomued 
all sibilants as >, while it was used originally in the mam 
of the dialect of the Sttkas and their deseendanta. If ao, it 
would be equally possible that the •$i\kan) era, or the Afciri 
era, meant originally no more than the era of the JUcM ud 
their descendants, and was misinterpreted at a later time, iaU 
the era of the enemy of the •S'akas. There is a carioos analogj 
in ^ulbiiri, origioally a Sanskrit adaptation of sulpbnr, but 
explained as ' enemy of fulba,' which «ulba is supposed to mtsa 
cop]>er. See Pet«rab. Witrterbuch, s.v. 

We now return to the question whether the Saka era, 
78 A. D., con be identified with the inauguration of kinf 
Kanishka, the great Saka king, whose coins and inscriptioDa «i 
possess, and who is celebrated for having convoked the gnat 
Council of Northern Buddhists in Ka^mira, about 400 p. R.S. 
I confess I feel doubtful on that point, and I always tbongfct 
it possible that while the years of Kanishka 's reign were pordy 
historical, the years of the 5aka era, though beginning about 
the same time, may, like the Vikroma era, have been Gxsd 
originally by chronological computation. Even Prof«M«r 
Oldenberg who, independent of Mr, Fergnaaon, has ttmrtti 
exactly the same theory ^, — and Mr. Fergnwon muM net 
have wished for a more useful ally, — has not qoite conTtBcd 
me on Uiat point, though the difference between us is oTlittJe 
consequence. 



■ $ik>(iknUv» in i), 1. 69. S. hM k UMBy diAnnl niMafai. ^ b ■ 
planed u ttkklibo^ pAnUvki, 

■ V%UJi,pi! hMs gUtnX. ptwUnt. Ellini<al aaum ia tn an frsfsn 
Ibougb Iht'u eljmaUigjr b bM alw^jm daw, « g. gsndUrs, tukUn, ate. 

' Smbuonj'tJbsrDkUnngdwMMnaiadlnbai Unas- Bad laacMAa 
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Professor Oldenberg, in support of his theory, appeals to the 
inscription of B&d^i, where we read, * When 500 years had 
elapsed since the anointment of the SAka king V ^^^ the other 
inscriptions, where the ^aka era is simply called 'the year of 
the time of the &ika king V He shows how the time between 
the first permanent occupation of India by the Yueh-chi, about 
24 B.C., and the coronation of Kanishka, 78 a.d., is well filled 
by sovereigns whose historical character is established by 
their coins, the ^iarrjp fi^ya;, the Sy Hermaios ; then Kozulo 
Kadphises, Kozola-kadaphes, and Ooemo-Kadphises. In this 
manner he arrives at the conclusion that an era, beginning 
78 A.D., if referring to any historical sovereign, could only 
have been the era of king Kanishka, and that in this date 
we have as useful and trustworthy a milestone in the history 
of India as in the dates of A#oka, 259-222 B.C., of Alandra- 
gnpta, 315-291 B.C., and of 5iladitya, the contemporary of 
Iliouen-thsang. Kanishka is followed by Huvishka, Huvi- 
shka by Vasudeva, or, as they are called on their own coins, 
Kancrki, Ooerki, and Bazodeo ; and the last of them, if 
we may trust to numismatic evidence, reigned to about 
178 A. D., i. e. to the time when the Chinese chronicles tell us 
* that the foreign people incessantly came from outside of the 
wall of a castle on the bonier at a place called Jitsu-nan.' 

What hapi^niKl in India after the expulsion of the Saka 
kings, at the end of the Indian Volkerwanderung, we 
hanlly know. The Hindus themselves look upon the period 
immediately following as a blank, or as a time of utter 
confusion, until new Brahmanic dynasties arose again, such as, 
for instance, the Guptas, and the nilers of Valabhi, who em- 
ploy different eras ])e<^inning 190 and 319 a.d. 

I subjoin a few extracts from the Ciurgi samhitA **, an astro- 

' Bur;i^«M, Archa-oLigical Sur\ry of We«tem ImlU, vol. ii, p. 273 ; Olden- 
hfTg, 1. c. pp. iyi-293. (NAkAiin'ijatira^TyahhishekaBamvaUAroshT atikr&oteshu 
)>aNAA/tu «ateMhu ; and >akanrt{)akala«amvataare). 

' Kggeling. Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 305. 

' Pn»f«nw^r Kern aMOgnH it to about 50 B.C. Hut as it prophetiefl the 
«Wf*tnJctiou of the Nakan, it can hardly bt* earlier than al»ut 200 A.n. ; proliably 
it it later. If thi* (iurgt samhitn is the work of (*arga, we must remember 
iLmI Ciar^nt knew the sixty names of the Brihaspati cycle (Nirnaya-sindhu, 
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nomical work, probably of the eeconil or third centarr A. D. 
Aftor Bp«aking of the Kings of Pft/aliputra (montioning Sib- 
<flka, the fourth sm-cc&sor of A«oka, by name), the author aildi 
' that then the viciously valiant Greeks, after nylacing S4k>ta 
(Onde)*, the Pa/iMla-eountry, and Mathnrfi, will n«ch KtMt* 
inadhva^, that is, the royal residence of P&/aliiiutrs, and tbtdL 
then all provinces will be in disorder.' This may refer to the 
Bactrian conquests in India, which would thus seem to ban 
extended as far as Oude, AfathurA, and Pfl/aliputra, 

Then follows a complaint about low-caste people (vriahalai) 
assuming the garb of hormile, which may refer to the role of 
an A^oka and his Buddhistic encecssors. Even A'andiagii|ita » 
ealled a vmhala. 

The rule of the Greeks, we are then told, will oonw to ut 
end iu MadhyadejTfl, owing to discord among themaeln*, abd 
then will follow seven kings, and, in the end, the reign of the 
&kae. When that ia destroyed, the earth will be empty '. 

These are very vague prophecies, yet sufficiently definite to 
enable us to say that they could not have been uttered hdon 
the last of the events to which they refer, that ia, not hekn 
the destruction of the supremacy of the Saka kings in ladik 
at the beginning of the third century a. d. 

On the other hand, as the Gtlrgl sawhitft is quotnl If 
Varahamilitra, who wrote in the first half of the sixth centniy, 
its prophecies may claim more of a truly historical cbanotir 
than the simUar prophecies which we meet with in the laltf 
Pur&uas. They remind me, in fact, of the propheciea, tiM m^ 
called Vy&karaitns, which we find in the writings of tk* 
Northern Buddhists, and which may be ungned to ibMit 
the same period. 

There are several such prophecies, for instance, in the Im- 
kavatilra-sCktra, one of the nine Dhormas*. Ttie minimara data 



p. 1), whUe Uwgi adjuMal Uh Nkkilutni uul die lodiMd mg^, tm p. j*^ 

■ Cf. MuhiltihtMbya. iU.l, li, >ruiu<l YaranaA SikeUm. 

* 6m Kani'i Pn&ce to bii edition at VatUuBiiUiB's BrAal^^AilL 
pp. 36-39. 

■ TUt SUtn BtUoka SUUiTa. VauwUk*. LokiyMikft. mi inaaulM 
dDctrinsa, u<l wUblidiM two Vi^iiiM, tba muio tipUaa aM< Ma Ih^ 
tifikOA is adJitiuti le llto oiiul *ii riyikam. 
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of this SQtra is established through its Chinese translations. 
The first, by Guitabhadra, was made in 443 a.d. ; the second by 
BodhiruXn, in 513 a. d.; the third by <$iksh&nanda in 700-704 
A.D. In Guwabhadra's translation, however, the introductory 
and the two concluding* chapters are w^anting, but they are 
given in the other translations. The introductory chapt<?r 
treats of Rava;/a^ the lord of Lanka, inviting Buddha to 
preach. The first of the two concluding chapters is called the 
Dh&ra;f i-adhy^ya, the second the Gath&-sangraha. This GAtha- 
sangraha occupies about one-fourth of the whole work, and 
some of the Gi\thas occur also in the earlier chapters. 

It is in this Gathu-safigraha that the following prophecies, 
placeil in the mouth of Buddha Virayas \ not of 4S&kyamuni, 
occur : 

Vya^a^ Ka;u\da liishahhsL^ Kapila>i 4SAkyan&yaka4 
Nirvr/t*'(r)mama pa^Ht tu bhavishyanty evamAdayai. 
Mayi nirvr/te varsha^te \'^yA80 vai BhAratas tath& 
Paii/Zavd^ KauravA Kuma^ pa9Ht sauro bhavishyati. 
Maury il Nanda* h\ Gnptil* kti tato MleH'^A nnpAdhamaA 
MlrX*X*/5ante ^8tra.»awk8hobhaA ^tninte hi kalir yugam. 
Kaliyu<^''rinte lokai^ h\ saddharmo hi na bhdshita^ 
EvamadyAny atitani Xnkravad bhramati ^gat. 

The t^'xt is very incorrect, and it would be useless to give 
more fxtracts without having access to better documents. 
All I wishtnl to j)oint out here is that these pn^phecies have 
a [H'ouliarly Buddhistic character, and tlmt what they pro- 
phesy is probably what was known to have happened Wfore 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D.* 



' The m.>n of Pnu/tipatiA, VaiiuuiatiA. i>f tliv race uf K«tyayaiu%, bom at 

* Tlie following may nervv an curl<»ui ppocimcnH : — 
I'aniiiim «aUlanetttraiii AkMha|»a<lo HrihanpatiA 
I»kiiyatA|>raNetan) brahiiiAfjarhho bhavuthyati. 
K«tyayan;iA iiOtrakarta Vaf/itavalkaii tathaiva i-a 
Pudruka J^iddhaka, MS. C.) r;yotii*hail}ajii bliavtahyanti kalau yugu. 
Vklmlko MayOrakiihaj Aa Kaulilya A«valayanaA 
/fiHhayM /;a iuahabhag& bhavi»hyatiti aiiaK^to. 
SiiMliurtlia/i >'akyataiiayu bhOUntiA (laiiAaA'AfiakaA. 
Vaaall arthiuut^bavl {Muiit kale bhAviabyatl. 
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The Svtkek Era called the SftliTUiana Ertt. 

Though I have throughout called the era which be^tat 
78 A.D. the Saka, era, or the ^ka, I cannot admit that it if 
wrong to call it the &iliv4hana era, or speak of it, n Dr. 
Kern does, as the era which Aitglice, but not in Saaalcrit^ h 
called iS'itliviLhaoa era. 

At the end of the Muhftrtaganapati (ed. Bombay), for in- 
stance, we read ^ft^'Unfer^TT'nnt "^sf), which in a.d. iHAj. 
This, however, it may be said, is only the editor's wrHing. 
But at the end of the Muhurtamfirta«//a we 6nd the follow- 
ing verses': 



fffiigjr&^7sftwnin*raTliTnt^ 11 '^ 



' llari, the t;l'>ry of the noble Kaunkae, gave his sool t« 
(the worship of) the feet of Hari. His son Ananta pooseasd 
all the virtues fit for linihmans. His son was NAHy***- 
There is north of ~Devagtri the famous temple of Six\ (tlv 
Commentator says pur^Aaprasiddham «iv&layaM dhasri«e«-«- 
vulayam iti prasiddham ^yotirlifigaeth&nam asti). North of 
it there is the village TVtpara. Nilrilj-atia, who dwelt thcn^ 
comjMised there the Muh&rtahhuvanonmfirtaaA, i. e, " Ibe 4 
throwing light on the world of hours." 

'The man who reads this Mi\r1aiu&, composed of 160 v 
is to be revered by all ; he obtains long life, I 
wealth, sons, friends, slaves ; with sound mind he obtAini^ 
perfection of knowledge.' 



■ SseCW. Ho<ll. No. 787. 

* The meln ni|iili 
It iho enil ofbhuTMU. llw Sunbaj wUtka 
pirn no wmm. The MS. B«dl. eina b~ 
MoUtor vipUiM ta, (mUid wk^lako 




ihuvuioiuiilttMMfa, Bl bMt II Tvqabw • htf vWHl 
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'In the year 1493 ^^^^ ^^e birth of 5dliv4hana was this 
M&rtaWa (the sun) composed in the month M^ha. May this 
risen sun be fully successful.' 

Now this date is a. d. 1571^ and it is repeated at the end 
in the following words : Sukhanidhipurusharthakshma 1493 
samabhi^ parimite ^kak&le, i.e. 5aka 1493, ^-^* ^57^* 



The VikramAditya Period of Literature. 

These preliminary disquisitions ^ were necessary before we 
could approach the question which concerns us more imme- 
diately, namely, the real date of Kalidasa^ and of the literature 
more or less contemporaneous with him. 

If Vikramuditya, during whose reign the era of 56 B.C. was 
invented, lived in the sixth century after, instead of the first 
century before Christ, we now ask the question whether KAH- 
d&sa and his friends also may not have lived at the same 
time-? We Fee Kulidasa's name and that of Bharavi, the 
author of the Kirutar^uniya, quoted in an inscription which 
was formerly supposed to date from the year Sakaf)06 (58 5 a.d.), 
but has lately V)et»n proved to date from the year «Saka 556 
(637 A.D.)^. This gives us a limit on one side, and we may 



' I (liffcumcd the whole of thU chronological and literary problem with 
Bbao Daji in 1863, and though in general I atill hold the opinion! which 
I then ex presses}, and some of which were published by him at the time. 
I have ni<Mlified them on Heveral points, and wiiih even now that what I put 
Crqrwanl herv ihould be considered as tentative only, and subject to correction. 

' It Aeenis almost im[»oiMible to give the opinions held by various «SanMkrit 
•choUrs on the date of Kali<lasa, or on the date^ of certain works ascril>ed to 
KalitUfia. on account of their constantly varying opinions and the vague Innguage 
in which they are expressed. Those who desire infonuation on this point, may 
consult IVofessor Weber's Sanskrit Literature. T)>at accomplished scholar 
scorns to put Kulidasa's three plays between the second and fourth centuries B. C, 
the [>eri(xl of the Gupta princes, Aandragupta, &c., see I.e., p. 204 note; but I 
am not quite certain that this is his real opinion. 

* See bhao Daji, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, is, p. 315 : 
Fleet, Indian Antiquary, vii, p. 309; and Bhiuidarkar, Journal of the Koyal 
Ajuatio Society, Bombay, xiv, p. 34. I owe this nsferenoe to ProfoMor Biihlw. 
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uven say that by that time botli K^ltdilsa and Bh&nvi had 
probably become famous io India. Let us now soe wbetlMr 
we can fix eome kind of limit on the other side. 

VEwubandho. 

Hiouen-thBang ' tells us that Vasubandhu, the pupil of 
Manorhita (Monoratha), was a contemporary of Vikrami* 
ditya of Sravasti (probably bis northern residence). Thi« 
Vasubandhu was a very famous Buddhist writor, wKow 
date can be fiied with tolerable certainty, not only by the 
tfiatimony of Hiotien-thsang, whose travels in India ire 
separated by two or three generations only from Vasubandhu, 
but by the literary history of the Buddhists also. It may be 
quite true that the dates afisi|Fned by Chinese or Tibetu 
writers to certain Bodhisattvas and Arhats are not almyi 
trustworthy. But when we find the works of gr«at Boddbut 
authorities so arranged that the later presuppose the eftriier 
ones, we may place a certain amount of confidence in 



Thus I-tsing tells us that Miltri,ieta (Mother-cbiU), 
in his youth worshipijed Maheivara, became later in Eft 
follower of Buddha and composed 400 hymns, and afterwanti 
150 hymns. 

These 150 hymns, he continues, were admired by AnAga 
and Vasubandhu. 



if^ 



' Aocording to Hiouvn-tlMMig (ii, 115) the Bodhuatlra Vik 
hit K ^'h M*!"'"*'"— ^'*-'*"" in the OrtaA Moaaatei 
pUTk), and ka t«lU n* that thsre mi a taUet Ihei* (o 01 
Hit leasber HmorUia (Manontha) abo livsd in tba ■ 
wrote then hit bnuni VibhUii-fiitrK. Maaorhita ww 1 
kiagVOuBmidi^a ol 8An*a. anil lu»t tha lairoar at tha hlug. n* li 
oonTaknd an aaaemblj of SLrtrikaa aail Srimfuu, ia whieh lb hMw -mmt 
ilefeatvl. «rhi(^ mmu to mtma that VlknnuldilTB withdraw U* hna* feiM 
tha Bu<ldlu*U and aooounvail tba folliiwcn of ibt oU BoUiwanic nldiML 

Wbim Vikramiditin had died. Vanibandhn wtthed to iwvt^a Ui hMT 
Manorhita, and in an aaKnbly anTukiKl by lh< an- king. \m ilgfc«h< lfe> 
Aamaaaa, ibat it, ha t<g»lnnl Uie f.vuur of king JiUuUtjra Uk Mm- ilf wt kb 
€o-nligi«aifta. tTlnnm ihaanfl myt in aonlhu plaoa that fllllitHja. ■!• 
occapiad tha (hrooa rijtqr jron b«iur« hi* time (640-6o»)Se), < 
MpaNfcr'thaUrvprMWMOoa.* 9Hal» Bhfto t>«jt,OBK"~ 
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The Bodhisattva Gimk^ added one stanza to each of the 
150 hymns, so that they became 300 hymns, called the Mixed 
Hymns. 

^kyadova of the Deer-park again added one stanza to each, 
so that they became 450 hymns, called the Noble Mixed 
Hvmns. 

Tliis gives us the following succession : — 
(i) MatWieta, 

(2) Asanga and Vasubandhu (pupil of Sanghabhadra), 

(3) ^'^^ 

(4) iSakyadeva. 

We must now have recourse to another work, Tar&natha's 
History of Buddhism. This is no doubt a very modem com- 
pilation, and in many cases quite untrustworthy. Still it 
may come in as confirmatory evidence*. 

T&ranatha (p. 1 18) tells us that Vasubandhu was bom one 
year after his brother Asanga had become a priest. Their 
father was a Brahman. Vasubandhu went to Kafmira, and 
became a pupil of Sanghabhadra, studying under him the 
Vibhashu, the ^astras of the eighteen schools, the six Tirthya 
theories, and other works. After returning to Magadha he at 
first rejected the doctrine propounded by his brother Asanga 
in the YogiU*aryabhilmi-*astra. But when his brother had 
M?nt two of his pupils who recited the Akshayamati-(sritra) 
and the Da^bhdniika-sutra to Vasubandhu, he became con- 
vinced and converted. Vasubandhu then became his brother's 
pupil •^. This brother Asafiga, in order to expiate sin, had 
bt'cn commanded to teach the Mahayana with commentaries, 
and to repeat the Ushwisha-viyaja-vidya a hundred thousand 
times. Vasubandhu, after he had become his brother's pupil, 
recitotl many iKwks, the (iuhya[>ati-vidyil among the rest, and 
obtained Sam&dhi. He was so learned that he could repeat 

* S*-*- Ili«»uen-tliHang, iii, p. 106. Wma he the Author of the Hetuvidyi- 
«iiiira, an<l the Uachtr of the V(>gri/r4ryii*bh(linuiAjitni of Maitr^>*a T 

' TAn'tnAtha tiniphetl his history in 1608, when he wmi only thirty yeMn of 
tgv. The TiU-tan t«xt wm publinhod from four MSS., by WMniljew. who 
ft«Jdt (1 A Hu<»(iAn tramilAtion, which wm tranjiUt^id into GenuAn by Schiefner, 
ftoti puMUlied at St. Petcrsburj^ in 1S69. 

* AkfthayamAti aL*o is mentioned m hii teacher. 
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500 SQtras (300,000 alokas), besides 49 eollectioDs nudir br 
Ratuaku/a, the Avatanteaka, Samayaratna, &taB&hasritn-|n>- 
ffi'i^^mmitk, with 500 great nnd SDiall Mah&y&n»-BAtJMi, 500 
Dharanis, &c. 

Vaeubandhu bei'ame Pa»(fita in N&landa, travelled sboat im 
Oaura nnd O'/ivi^a, and died in Nepal. 

Many works, ehiefly commentariea, arc a»cribed to him, 
his best known composition being the Abhidharma-k<MlH, 
wbicb, with his commentary, he sent to SaAgbabbadra, his oU 
teacher in Ka*mira'. 

All we n-ish to utilise in these statements of T&riaitha is 
the relation of teacher and pupil between 

Su'ighkbtidn jH 



the brathen AuAe> mnd Vambuidlia. 

We now proceed to consult another l^betan work, the life 
of Bhagavat Buddha by Ratnadharmara^. It is more lllft^tTn 
even than Tarunitha's work, having been eompoeed in 1754, 
and we possess an abstract only of it, pubbshed by Schiefbar 
in 1848, in the Memu'iret ile CAcad^k de St. PrlerAoMry. Hew 
we read in the last chapter, that, four hundred years «f\rr the 
death of Buddha, Kanishka will be born, the king of ffUan- 
dhara, and will be taught by the Arbat Sudariana. During ha 
reign a third collection of Buddhist sacred writings it to 
take place in Ka#mira, in the Ear-ornament (kuWalfr-vuu f) 
Vihira, there being assembled five hundred Arhat* Bsdw 
P4r^a, and five hundred Bodhisattvaa under v-—— ■*— 
There existed at that time eight«on sects. There liv«d bIm 
the AHrj'a Nagar^una, who was received by RAhulabhadn, 
and who, having lived sixty years and taught the Middle- 
system (MMhyamika), went to Sukh&vatl. His 
were 5dkyamitra (Sinhala), Arjadeva, Ndgalxidhi (?), £ 
p&lito. Aryadeva'e pupils were •Sdra, Santtdeva, 1 
matrilta. 



* OnwDrlusaoriMloTMnibMKUn. iMnrtaUh^r.: 
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Thifi gives us : — 

KAnuhk* « P&rwa and Vasumitrm 

N&g&rr/QiiA (received by RAhnUbhiidra) 



J , 



Sakyunitn, Arym-ders, Nlg»bodlu, Buddhap&UU 

r L , 

5Clra, S&ntideva, Dbarmatrftta. 



Afler this, the Tibetan chronicler adds that nine hundred 
years after the death of Buddha, Arj'a Asanga and Vasubandhu 
ap|>eared. 

Ar}'a Asanga is said to have been brought by Maitreya to 
Tushita, where he was taught by A^ta, and supported the 
Mahav&na doctrine. 

Yasulwndhu was brought by Arya Asanga to Tushita to see 
Maitreya. He had been a pupil of Vinayabhadra (Sangha- 
bhadra?) in K&fmira, and of Akshayamati in N&landa. 

Then follow their pupils ; 

A 

( 1 ) Arj-a Asanga 's pupils were : — 

Sthiramati in Abhidharma, favoure<l by T&ni (Kien-hoei, see 
H. Ths. iii, 46, 164). 

DifiiTiAga in Pramawa, favoured by Ma/7^*ri. 

Dharmakirti in logic. The two last quoted by Subandhu, 
in his Viisavadattrt, p. 235. 

(2) Vasubandhu's pupils wore: — 
Vimokshasena in the Ptkramitas, 

Guiiaprabha (bhadra?) in Vinaya (H. Tlis. iii, 125), 

Ani-adi'va, a Brahman, 

A Chinese Master of the Tripi/aka' (Hiouen-thsang?), 

CSuwamati (H. Ths. iii, 46, 164), 

Ya^»mit ra*-, the prince. 

Without looking upon these statements as firmly establishei 
historical facts, we may at least try to find out how far they 
fit with what we know from elsewhere. 



' Tliw, Acconling to Julien, MelAn^>H de Gt'ographie, p. 189, it the rec«>g- 
ni«e«! name r>f Hiouen-thsang, viz. San-ihsang-fa-gwc, Tripi.'ak&iirya. During 
hi* traveln in India he calle<l himself Molc^hadeva, or Mahilyilii*deT» (Hiouen- 
thsang, i. p. 348; Journal of the Royal Asiatic StKriety, i88j, p. 95). 

^ Vajomitra, author of the AbhidliarmakotdiavyAkhyA tphu/irthA, quotes 
Gunamati and hiv diiciple Vatumitra (not the author of the Mabiribhiahi). 

X 
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We had placed Vikniro^itys in the first b&lf at tbe nxtb 
centurj-, about loo 3'eara before Hioaen-thaan^. If tbn 
wo rcmetnljcr that Kaniehka's birth is pUced 400 jmn ' 
and Asanj!^ 900 years after Buddha's death (aee also Wsan^jcw, 
BuddhiKmus, p. 52), we find an inttT\-al of 500 yv*n betwwn 
Kanishka and Aeanga. And if we are right in placing K^ 
nigbkae coronation 78 a. d., we should get for Anag* md 
Vasubundhu about the second half of tbe sixth century, tkat 
is, nearly the same date at which we arrived before on tbe 
evidence supplied by Hiouen-thsaug. 

This is something, and we now proceed to uoneider motligr 
fact which was first brought to our notice by one of the tocti 
ingenious Sanskrit scholars, whose death has proved a ntl 
misfortune to the progress of native scholarship Jn IndiB, 
Dr. Bhao Daji, In a paper, read in 1 860 before tlie Anbe 
Society of Bombay, he wrote : ' MalHnitha, in comDMllttB|[ 
on the t4th verse of the Meghaduts, incidentally ootioei that 



' Tills b » TcTj common ditt« for Kaouhka wjtli the NgKhar* fi 
whetberoflilBbirtliiit ofhiicoroDHtion, m»jiwiietiiiHiie«in iliiiililfiil [TTiniM 
thwng, ii, 171). If weUke ;8. tbe be^imiiig of tbe SiJtm ars, ■• Ik* itftuT 
Kuibhlu'B ooratutioQ (kbhiihBlu), tbe initUt date of Bu<lJh«'i NtrrftM wmti 
hkTe to be placed, not u a real eient. but for tbe purpoM of ohrcaall^Bl 
calculation onlj, mt kbont 311 B.C. FinVk and Vuandti% vonlil bainf t* Ik 
nme psrind u KanuUuk. 

AoDording to tbe ume cbtonalogicml lyMem, Anka >> pkoad too ;<Mi ^l> 
BudiUu'j Nirvtm (Hiouen-tbiug, U, p. 170), i.e. an B.C., and lU^lf I^ 
right in mj recUficatJoa of the chmnolngr of the Southoo Pii IdM— . Ii At 
leiU date of Ma death (Dhammapada, lotrod. p.xuix). 

Again, the king of Hitnatala, who defesta the KnUjaa, who h* «a^iiM rf 
BoddhioD, i* placed 60a after B. IT., i.e. 17S A-tL (Hkwen-itwu. U. f. ITf). 

TTTfrtim tbaang !■ fallj awan of the eiintenee of three diflWial Mia, Ba ■)■ 
that aome pUoe the Nirrlna iiCM ;ean a^ (about 560 K.O.X olka* tf* 
;Mn ago [about 86a B.C.), bat. he addi, nma a«aart (hat mo Ibaa §m 
tad Itm tbaa looo yean have noir elapaad (hioe Boddba'i Klnlafc Hm* 
<nn dodoobttbeaothoritiei who pbtoed Kanlabha 400 jiean afWr ths KInkfc 
■nd Biooen-thaatig himeelf. about 960 yean after Baddba (Hlown-lhHI|^ L 
p. tjl)- Waeeiljew iBuddhioniu. p..i;i) •Ule* frotn Tibetan mmtmAtt^m 
thedeBthorGambhlnpaluha(p. if>],n.), thp patroo of Aa^ (900 paal a.!,} 
AMhanha wai tbe nioet powerful T^ng in the weal uf Isilia, aad >■• MMmU 
by hk eoQ Ala. It U curioiu to obHrve that ia Tthetaa UlatatM* BirfttaV 
bbtb 1* anppiaed to hare happened not long befom lb* iittk al Oa^tiim 
(Juarnal of the Rojal Aaiatie Societir oT Bombay, iSSi, p. IM). Il ml^ b 
dutloguiah the Sonlben BmldbM ■■ by p. B-a, bnca Iha Swftw 
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Dignag^Hrya and Niitula were contemporaries of K^lid&sa, 
the former his adversary, and the latter a fellow and bosom 
friend ^' Whatever we may think of the pointed allusion which 
Mallinitha discovers in K4lid&sa's own words to Niilula and Dig- 
n&ga — and I confess that I believe he is right — there can be 
little doubt that Mallin&tha must have known of both Niitula 
and Digndga as contemporaries of KMid&sa, before he could have 
ventured on his explanation ^. Dign&ga is not a very common 
name, and if we know from our former evidence that Dign&ga 
was a pupil of Asafiga's, and that Asafiga was a contemporary 
of Vikramaditya, we shall probably now feel more confident 
in placing K^Llidasa in the middle of the sixth century. 

It might be objected, no doubt, that Dign&ga was a Bud- 
dhist, and that a worshipper of <Sva, like KalidAsa, was not 
likely to have any personal relations with, a heretic, such as 
Dignaga. The more we know, however, of the intellectual 
and social state of India at the time when K&lid&sa lived, the 
less weight shall we ascribe to such an objection. Believers 
in Buddha and believers in the Veda lived together at that 
time very much as Protestants and Roman Catholics do at 
the j)resent day, fighting when there is an opportunity or 
necessity for it, but otherwise sharing the same air as fellow 
creatures. We are told that M&natunga, though a Gaina, was 
admitted to the court of Harsha on the same terms as Baiia 
and Maydra. I see no reason therefore why Dignaga should 
not have met Kdlidftsa at the court of Vikram&ditya, or 
why he should not be the very Dign&ga who is famous as a 
writer on Ny&ya. We know that Vasubandhu, the brother 
of Asahga, was a student of the Ny&ya philosophy, and pub- 
liifhed the posthumous work of Sanghabhadra, the Ny&y&nu- 
s4ra.«&£tra (H.Ths. i, io8). The Bodhisattva Gina, who suc- 
ceeded Asanga (see before, p. 303), composed the Nyaya-dv&ra- 



' The ftame diaoovery wm nuMle subM^iucntly, but inilopt-ndeDtly, by Pro> 
hawr Weber, ZeiUchHft der D. M. G. zzii« p. 736. See aLeo Sh*iikAr P. 
Pftxidit'i preface to the Itaghuvmiua, p. 68. 

' MallinAtha it pUced by Dr. Bb»o D»ji in the fourteenth oeotury. Me On 
KAlidAuk, p. 22; wee aUo BhAndarluu', preface to MAlatlmAdhava, p. xii, and 
Journal of the Royal AiUtic Society, Bonbay, ix« p. 321. 

X 2 
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tiLraka (H. Ths. i, iSS'), and Hiouen-thsang himself, tboogh 
a Buddhiet, etudied logic under a Br&hiDaii& (H. Ths. i, iSj), 
I eee no reason therefore why Dignaga, the pupil of Asasga 
in Pramutia, i. e. logic, should not be the author of a work on 
Nylkja, which, as Professor Cowell has shon-n in his importuil 
preface to the KusuoiA/i^ali, was criticised by Uddyotakan, 
the author of the Nyilya-varttika *. 

We placed Dignfiga, as the pupil of Asanga, in Um miiJOt 
of the sixth century. Uddyotakara, his critic, is qooted bj 
Subandhu (Vflsavadatta, p. 335*), and, curiously moogh, 
together with Dharmabirti *, a pupil of Asanga's, who. lik« 
Asanga, was the great authority on logic among the Buddhiala. 
Subandhu, again, is quoted by Bdna, and B4ita was tlie 000- 
t«mporary of Fliouen-thsang. All this agreee, aod Gta m 
naturally that we can hardly attribute it all to mere aecwIeaL 

At one time I thought that there were certain date* of tkc 
Chinese translations of Sanskrit texta which made it impoMbb 
to assign to Asanga and Vaaubandhu so late a date. Titt lact 
is that two works which are ascribed to Vasubaodba, the Satar 
jflstra (No. 1 1 K8), and the Bodhi^ittot p&dana-«&stn (Noi itit). 
are supposed to have been translated by KumAn^va, i.r. abool 
404 A. D. The earliest trnnslatious of his other woriu fadoOf 



' The NflpMlvan-UnkA-Mlatn U uoribed M tli« BoJhiMUn Dtewqtth 
HioucQ-thHUig, i, p. 191. 

■ Sabwidhn in hi* VlwradaUl noun mttnl tboM U Am acUpM that Im 
coma ortT the HlnUaut Mul Nykjt through the loMhi^ «r tb* BiiUMlW 
Sea «1« Weber, Stcetrmi L. ji. 379. 

■ 8w Bull, VlUaviiiUlU. preE»«, p. 9 Dule, m eamettA ij OumdI. la Hi 
praGwe to tho KiuumiiifrkU. 

• Dr. Banull, «li» luul gnU fiuth in TttiniUu't Hktoqr U I^^ t^ 
dhUra. WTDlc in the prvlicn lo the Sini>vii1htn».4>rihnma^ p. tI r ' ~ 
«t«lM Om Ktuufcmlll* (i. a. KumariU) lived at Ihi- (Mn* tinte a 
the gnii IladiUiul writ«r on Syky%. Sonw of hit worka aUI • 
(nnalatioiu in ths Tkujut. uid ha ia quolcd by n 
••Agnha a> u aiithoritj on BiiJdhiam. Horn Dhanoaktrtl U ttmui tf *» 
TlbeUna to ban lived in ths time of .Sn<A'taaD.gMn-pa, Uag «t Tl^M^ ■■■ 
w>« bum 6:7 «.i).. and ndgned froin 6ii)-69S a.d. Ahaol IU> te* thai ^ 
bo no doubt, for the king married a ChinoB priwrw^ vhon d«** h Mrtrfb At 
Hiouaa-thiwiig left Indi* in 645 A. 1>.. and there la no ni mil m ta W v«fc ' 
the |pt*l and ilan^rou* Rnhnian cnxiu; <it the E 
hnte lived befora that date, aud tut uanjr n 
Uuw 700 A. D.' 
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all to the sixth century, though, as they are assigned to Bodhi- 
Tuii, to the beginning of it. This is strange, though not 
impossible. But what shall we say of translations of Vasu- 
bandhu by KumAra^va? There must be some mistake here. 
In the case of the &ta-«ftstra (Pai-lun), most likely the work 
is wrongly attributed to Vasubandhu, for Hiouen-thsang 
(i, 99) ascribes it to Deva, while, in another place (i, 191), 
the Sata-^tra-vaipulya, is ascribed to Dharmap&la. As to 
the Bodhi^ttotp&da, the difficulty remains, and cannot at 
pref^nt be solved, though I see that this work is sometimes 
ascril>ed to Maitreya. However that may be, the evidence in 
support of making Vasubandhu a contemporary of Vikram- 
ftditya and 5il&ditya is too strong to be surrendered, and for the 
present it is the Chinese evidence which will have to yield *. 

I shall mention now a few more of the undesigned coinci- 
dences which support our placing the revival of Buddhist 
literature under the auspices of Asanga and Vasubandhu in 
the time of Vikram^tya and 5iIMitya in the coarse of the 
sixth century. 

We have Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosha, which was ex- 
plained by (iu/zamati and his pupil Vasumitra, both of whom 
are quijti'd by the coninientator Vatomitra, who is himself a 
pupil of Vaijubandhu-. 

An()ther pupil of Vasubandhu's was Gnwaprabha of Parvata. 
His pupil was Mitrasena, and it was Mitrasena (eighty years 
old) who taught Hiouen-thsang (i, 109) the Tattvasatya- 
^lUJtra (by (iuwaprabha, i, ic6) and the Abhidbarma-^/i^ana- 
prasthana-AH^tra (ascribed to Katy&yana, i, 102, 109, 330 ; or 
to Katyayani-putra, 300, p. B. N.) We saw that Vasubandhu 
had bet'n for a time a pupil of Saiighabhadra's, and that he 
lKM.-am(' afterwards convi'rted by his brother Asanga. This 



' Mr. Itunyiu Nanjio infoniiN uie thAt in the preface V* the Chint?«e trAii>»l»- 
titm of tlie P.Vi-lim (>'ttta-<tiUtra) the ttxt U aMCTiln'*! ti» I>eva, who lived »lx>ut 
800 p B.N., the c».iiiiiientAry to Vmu, the traii*Uti<»n to KuiiiAnu/1v». The 
r-Mihihri'dayotp^iIxk ir:u»tra ia am'rilted to Vajiul>An<lhu. and itjt traiii«Ution to 
Kutn.ira//lv.i. But in the Kh»i yut-n lu (a.d. 730^ the text iH awti;^e<l to «nther 
M»itrfya or Va«ul>andhu. Again, in the li«t of th«* twentythnv Indian IV 
triarchii (^C'at. No. I.^o) VaHuliamlhti in the twentieth. There were throe more 
after him, and they all are «\ipiM>HiNi to have been known in China iu 473 x. V. 

' Schitfner, I>eben»be*chreibuug, p. 310. 
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seems to have been a conversion from the Hinayfina to the 
Mahflyftna, for Sarijrhabhadra lived and died m a roonastity 
attached to the Ilinayana (H. Ths. i, 107), while A«dig« 
belonged to the Mah&y^na. 

Now oDe of Atiniif^a's pupils was the famoos ^llabhadra 
(called Dharmakosha), an old man when Hiouen-thaan^ 
came to see him (i, 144) and to study the Yoga«&etra onder 
him. 5ilabhadra, being too old, appointed his pupil, Gajt- 
sena (of Suril8h(ra) to teach Hiouen-thsang (i, 213, atj). 
Afternards when a Brahman of the Lok&yata sect cbatlengtd 
^abhadra and the monks of bis monastery (Nulanda), Hiouow 
th$ang dispute with him and defeated him, showing a pr»- 
found knowledge of the Sadkhya and the Vaijeahika syatem 
(i, 225). He afterwards composed a treatise aguiut tie 
HfnayAna, which was highly praised by ^tabhadra. 

Another link between Hioucn-thsang and Asaiiga is Stki- 
tamati '. He too was a pupil of Asang^a. and the teacher ' of 
fJayasena, who, as no have seen, was the teacher of Hioaea- 
thsong. 

One more link in our chain of arguments is rapplied hj oae 
of ^labbadra's teachers. At the time of Hiouen-thmig^ 
visit to Niilanda, about 637-639, we know that 5ihibbadn »« 
old, say seventy years. MTien he was thirty years of age b» 
master, Dharmapfila, employed him for the first time to A*- 
pute against the heretics, say 600 a. D. Now we are toU 
by I-t«ing that Dharmap&la was the contemporary of Bhar* 
tnbari, and that Bhartrihari died 650 a.d., which, chroofr- 
lo^cally at all events, would harmoniae very well. We ua^ 
take notice also that DliarmapjUa' waa a contemponry tt 

' Sobiofner. LsboubHclinnbuDg, p, go. 

' HiAum-UuKBg, i, 1 1 1. StIiiUinMi (.^n-hori-poo-M) b diAMSt fcoM Mka- 
nati (Kiw-hoai). GumnuUi mid SUiinunati Ma *lw«j* RMBtiaaad ti^Mk* 
(BiDiMD-thiug. iii, 46 ; 164), ukd Ganaiuti wu tlM ttaakr oTVti^BHfh 
both hariiif writUs on TmuImimUiii'i AUii>Uwn&»k(ab». 

• WoHo Morlbed to a Dhum^ttU. wh»« nam* U taMlMnl ^ ^ 
Hn-a, UL piMdiM of lb« Uw. Sm ElMl, p. j> b. 
Na.itjf. ■ AlMnh»n»pHitjraj»Jbrtti»-ititi>-T)Ftkb]rt' (*■ Pl 71a.br 1-Mist)- 
[Thif f> ■ eomaantMry no lb* BodbkUIni OIm'i ^Ww ] 
., 1 197. V'idjliiiitiMiililU(4tblf>) («. D. «J9, b; fT' — n 1^^) 
[TU» i« > eoB>nMtM7 «n VMvbMMlliB'i lUrtj mm.} 
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Bhavaviveka (H. Ths. iii, 112), though Bhavaviveka may 
have been considerably his senior ^ 



Atmhgtk 
I 



SthiUmati 



(TftjaMDA 



I 



MUbhadra 



fTftyaaeiiA 



I 



Hioucn-thaang Hiouen-thsang. 



VMubandha 

, -L T 

YftAomitrm, Gonaprabha 
(quotes Gufuunikti I 
and VMumitra) | 

MitrtMoa 

Hiouen-thaang. 



Bhavaviveka (ill, 11 a). 



Dhannapela and BhartWhari, died 650 ▲. D. 
^labhadra. 

It seems not unlikely, in fact, that the teachers whose names 
Hiouen-thsang mentions as famous in his time (iii, 46), 
were men whom he might either have known himself, such as 
Silabhadra, or whose memory was still quite fresh at N&Ianda 
at the time of his visit. Several of these names are the same 
which I-tsing, who was at NAIanda in 673, or about thirty- 
six years later, mentions as recent, distinguishing them from 
the oldest and the middle teachers on one side, and the 
t4«achers still living on the other. 

HIOUEN-THSAXC; (iii, 46). 

Dharmapala (5abdavidyasaj»yuk- 

ta-.nistra). 
A'andrapala. 
Gu«amati (teacher of Vasumitra). 



I-TSIXO. 
673 A.D. 

Dharmapala. 



Ounamati. 



So. 119H, >'aUw«ilhtravaipulya-\'yAkhjA (a.p. 650, by H. T.) 

[Thiit in % ccuninentary <»n Deva*! c&«tra.] 
,, i}lo. Vidyain4tra8i<I<lhi(-Mi«tra) (A.D. 710. by I-Uing). 
[Hum is eiinilar to No. 1 197.] 

• Th«' follf)winj( lift of Hiouen-thHang'fl toachcn \m given from Tibetan eonrce^ 

J'^iirual of the Koyal A«iAtic S^tciety of Bombay, i88i. p. 96) : Dantabhadra 

<»r 'leva (•9lUbhadra ?), Ar)*a Sahga (Aaa/iga). Vanumitra (pupil of GuNamati), 

nh-imiArakjihita, Vinaya-bhadra (Sanghabhadra ?), DAntaaena (f7ayaeena ?>. 

Iialdh.i. .Vnaoda. and Maitreya aUo are roenticmed. 
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lati. * ■ 



Sthtratnati. Stbinmati. 

PiabliiLmitra. 

Cr'iuamitru. Giaa (SykyaArirtAink* 

i&stn). 

Gnhn&hiaAn. 

Sighrabuddha. 

J>1labbadra (DharmakosIia| Silabhadm. 

I-teing mentionB beside, aa of recent date : Ohannay sns 
(Fa-hian?), Sir»liaitandra (one of UioueD-thsatig''B fellow sto* 
denta, J, 361), Pra^/iagupta (a follower of the Hlaayftiia, 1, aio)^ 
Paramapmbha, sud Gunaprabha (pupil of De\-Beeiia, J, loS), 
Bome of whom may poesibly be identifiKl witli Hioow- 
thsang's names. As teachers of an early age I-tsiDg tnentiaiu 
all those whom we have placed in the sixth eenturv a. d., m. 
Satighabhodra (vidyAmatra). Aeanga (Yoga), Vasubandbo, Mui 
Bhavavivuka. 

Ab old teachers he ennmeniteB, N&gftr^na (^AnyftJ, Den 
(pupil of Nftgar^una), and Afvoghosha'. 

Among those whom he bad known personally, be mm- 
tions, Praj/;t^ Sandra (in the monastery Si-ra-chu st Sunt), 
Ratnasimha (in Nalunda), DivJLkaramitra (in Eastern Indii), 
l^th^atngarbha (in Southern India), and Akraklrti (m 
Si-ri-fa-eai), 



we ai^^^l 

,r«i.i«^n 



Fravaraeena, King of Kami Ira. 

Uncertain as si^me of these facts may be, their I 
MTves nevertheless to produce some confidence that we ■ 
lerra firma, and not altogether on the quicksand of Indiak 4 
dition. Nor is this all. There arc etill some other • 
which may serve to strengthen our position, and thv datewkidi 
we have assigned to KAIidaso and bis patron ViknunJbfitjn 
Harsha of Uy^yinl. Most of the facts which brnva itill ta bt 
considered, were first pointed out by the late I>r. Bbao 0^i>> 
now twenty years ago, and I then expressed to bin Bj 

■ Th* Utm of Dims Uum tMehn> in (Wt«l (o lw>« Imm MtMlUirf 1^ 
Komln^T*, shout 401 a.d. n* l«a of VuabMMlliu was li^Hlrtrf If 
■■££7-589*1). Bm Buifia N'Mijio'i CatftlD-joc^ MtM. 
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general agreement with his arguments, revolutionary as they 
sounded at that time to most Sanskrit scholars ^. 

Dr. Bhao Daji thought that the great Vikram^ditya, the 
founder of the Vikrama era, was for a certain time the contem- 
porary of Pravarasena, the king of Ka^mira. We read in the 
Rd^tarahgi;ii (Book III, verses 102-252) of the two sons of 
4$reshMasena, Hirairya and Toram&na, ruling Kannira together 
for a time, till Hiramya, jealous of his brother, threw him into 
prison. Toramuna's wife A/i^na, the daughter of Va^ndra 
of the family of Ikshvaku, gave birth to a son, Pravarasena ; 
but after the death of his father Toramana, and of his uncle 
Hiranya, Pravarasena was unable, it seems, to assert his in- 
direct claims to the throne of Kafmira. Under these cir- 
cumstances Vikramaditya, called Harsha, the king ruling 
at U^^y ini, the destroyer of &ikas, and recognised as £m- 
])eror (ekaX'^'>^atra9 ibikravarti) of India, appoint^ an eminent 
poet, who had come to seek service at his court, Matr/gupta 
by name, to the throne of Ka^mira. M&tr/gupta ruled Ka^- 
mira till the death of his patron Vikramaditya. He then 
retired to Vura/zasi as a Yati, while Pravarasena succeeded to 
the throne of Kaarmira. lie beiame so powerful a ruler that 
he had actually to reinstate the son of VikramMityai 5iladitya 
PratapaAiIa, on the throne of Uy^yin!. 

Dr. Bliao Daji started the bold theory that this MatWgupta, 
\»bo wa*» for a time ruler of Ka^mira^ was the great i>oet 
Kalidasa, and he informs us that there always has been a tra- 
dition that Vikramaditya was so pleased with Kalidasa that 
he bestowed on this i)oet half of his territories^. Without 
confesijiiig myself convinced, I mu>t say that his arguments 
in mjn ort of this view are at all events very able. 

Firht, as to the name, we know that names in the literary 
hihtory of India are often titles and honorific apiHillations 



• S«f Journal «'f the IV>ml>*y Hninch uf the Koyal Ai^Utic Sicicty, 186S, |t|». 
24*}, 2^1. May I Venture to r^uggent that the friendM and admin'ni of Dr. I{ha<i 
I>aji owe it to thcuiMelvLt aD«i U* the oieiiiory of their emiueut cuuntryuuin to 
o Il<H.-t hL» iiwAyt an<I u* puMi»h thcui, t«»^ ther with a tketch «»f hi« life, an«l a 
d««cn{»tion of hi« vnluuble Lttllcctiuu of MSS.. coin*, and other auti<|uiticfl! [Sou 
I'AiAf Daji. Jounial of the Koyal .Vjtiatic Society, iiuiubiiy, i<S6o, p. no.] 

' Bhao Daji, I.e., p. 226. 
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rather than proper natnes, and that even in proper luuneti if 
they have a meaning, the same meaning may be expressed is 
different ways. The Trikanrfa-«eBha gives Rnghnkara, )Iedh4- 
rudra, and Ko/i^it as synonyms of KiLlidasa. KAlidia 
means ' the servant of the goddess Ruli,' and if instead of 
KillidiLsa we were to find Ki'iligupta, i. e. protected by K&U, 
we should probably hesitate but little to accept this u a 
synonym of Kalid&sa. Rilli, however, is one of the goddeaH 
called Matri or Mothers', and therefore MAtn'gupta eoavqr* 
the same meaning as Kaligupt^ or KAlidAsa. 

Dr. Bhao Daji then asks, Who is MStrignpta? He mnrt 
have been a great poet, yet we never meet with his name, 
except here in the History of Kannira*. 

Secondly, the author of that history mentions other poets, 
even BbavabhQti, who is evidently more modem tJian KUi- 
dasa, hut he never mentions K&lid&sa. 

Thirdly, we are told that Pravarasena, when restored to )m 
kingdom, and Kalid&sa, when retiring (o Benares, parted u 
friends. Now, there is in existence a poem in Pr&krit, oUfd 
the Setu-kavya, the Bridge-poem, with a Sanskrit eon- 
mentar^-, in which it is said that the poem was compoaed hy 
K&lidiisa at the request of Pravarasena *. Vidyftnitha, in Iw 
work on poetry, the Pratiipa-rudra (end of twelilh century), 
quotes an Aryfl verse from the Setu-kAvya, calling- it a Mahi- 
prabandha, while Dan^/in (in the sixth century) praises tht 
same poem in bis K&vj'^dam as an ocean of beautiful sentencea, 
though written in Prflkrit. Lastly, R&mAinima, the ram- 

I Tha uune of Mitri ocean in the ivjal fiunilj oT KMmln. TnnniiM bdig 
tb« Mtt of Uttridin, s KTudKn of Mttrikulft, p«ti>p* Uw iMn* m Mlto^ 
TuhnD (Bhao D>ji. On KUidint, p. iw). Might not IImoAm iU u < | ^li 
hav« beloagad to Tomnliu'i funiljr. uhI tftve might wttagt at Iba aMrt 
'■r Vikmn&ditTk >fter Tomniu'i fsll < And nuglK m( TlkTMotdtja Imm 
itp[ioiiit«d blm to (uonml to tha thnme of Kxmln on Menuat of hta nWI^ 
■hip with the old rvywi hadly t 

* Dr. Bhao DBJi ducoiend > commetiUr? on £Uiunt>U bjr lUgluna BW*. 
«in of Fntbvldhan of VuTenuipMtBu (Bcmnw). in wfaicA Mill |;n>i 
U quoted mth npfaraace In Ibo ch>nelMiitic« of dnmatie osnporfliga. ■■ 
met in tha «nw conunentu-y with alulu* worthj, a* Iw nji, of TfJlhllM. aaj 
with o» from th« lUji^vKbiMlh*, ■ pU7 oritloB hjr f 
BhanriounUa, during thv ihort nign o( Mitrjguptk. 

• PnUiAedbjrS. Mdr.OoUHluiiidt.lUnMTateod«S 
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mentator on Sundara's V&rAiiasi-Darpa/ia^ speaks of K&lid&sa, 
who wrote the Setu-kavya. Pravarasena again is known to 
have constructed a famous bridge of boats across the VitastA 
(Hydaspefe) on which the capital of Ka^mira was then situated 
(Ra^t. iii, 354)> and it was in connection with this event that 
KAlidasa is supi)06ed to have written his Bridge-poem. This, 
at least, we may gather from a verse of the poet B^Lna, the 
c-on temporary of Hiouen-thsang, who says (Harshaifearita, p. i): 

Kirtii Pravarasenasjra pray&tfi kumudo^^vala 
Sfigarasya param p&ram kapiseneva setunft ^, 
Nirgatasu na y& kasya^ K4lid4sasya sAktishu 
Pritir madhurasftrdr&su ma^^arishv iva ^yate ? 

* The glory of Pravarasena, bright as the white lotus, went 
forth to the other shore of the ocean by means of his bridge, 
like (RAma's) army of monkeys (which crossed over to Ceylon 
on a bridge). Or who does not feel delight in the beautiful 
lines sent forth by K&lid&sa, as in clusters of flowers moist 
with sugar?' 

This, if it proves nothing else, fixes at all events the fame of 
Kalidasa for the beginning of the seventh century, and likewise 
his connection with KxLfmira and its king Pravarasena ^ 



' See HeAineit, Indiaa Antiquary, 1 873, p. 3406. 

* NiitargArtOrftvamjtafiya, ed. Calcutta. 

' It i« but right to nt&te that Dr. Bhao Daji himiielf brought forward tome 
obiectioriB against his identi6cation of M&trigupta and Kilidiaa. *KAlidaaa,'he 
rvinarlu, 'was a Sarasvata Brahxnao, a worshipper of Mva and Pirvatl, while 
Matn'gupta. an ruler of Ka/nulra, appears from the R&^tarah^al to have 
c«>nriliatc<! the Buddhintfl and Omub by prohibiting the deiitniction of living 
brings. He alw) pieced the VainhnaTas by oonstrucUng a temple to Vishnu, 
and the deities invoked in the Setu-kavya are first Vishnu and then i^va.' (See 
Bha<> Daji. Alwtmct of a {taper on Kalidata, p. 8.) Now thin, I confess, would 
dirturb me lriu»t ; on the contrary, it would to my mind seem to reflect the 
true character of the time. MatriX-cta, like Matrtgupta, began as a worshipper 
of >1va, and then became a famous Buddhist poet. Lalitaditya erected statues 
to Vishnu and Buddha. ^Sec liefore. p. 307.) \Vhat truubleM me most, as I 
wrote to Dr. Bhao Daji in 1 861, is that 'Mitrtgupta iji spoken of in the 
lU'/atarahpnl as a (Miet, and yet never identifie«l with the £smous author 
• •f >'akuntalfi. Is it poMible that Kalhana Pan</ita, who is so well aofjuainted 
with literary history, should have told the extraf>rdinary career of Matrtgupta 
without giving a hint that thiM |K)et, raisetl to the throne of Ka^mlra, was the 
lAmotts KaiidAsa ? ' I also pointed out to him that the two Tenet which he had 
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Fourthly, Dr. BhDo Daji tries to connect this PnTUMtm, 
the king of Kannira, and the friend, if not the nicoecBor of 
K&lidiisa, with the kinff who ruled in Kumin, and wm in 
old man at the time of Hiouen-thsang's visit to that country. 
We read that ' when Hiouen-thsan^ arrived at the capital of 
Kumira, he stopped in a convent, called (?ayendni -tihin, 
which had been built by the father-in-Uw of the king.' A^ 
cording to the Ra^tarangini (iii, 355), the genealogy of the 
kings of Ka«mira was : 

I 

About 600 ', TonuDln* ud AA^Mift, tier brother (n;e»drs 

I 

PravnimMiu. 

It ia stated in the IUk^ataningi»i tltat Cayendra rxised u 
edifice known by the name of Vih&ra of Sri (Tayendn and «f 
the great Buddha, ' the very edifice, no donbt, in which 
Hioneu-thsang was received as the guest of the king.' 
Hiouen-thsang mentions besides another house where he spest 
a night, and calls it the 'house of happiness.' Now, accordu^ 
to the R%ataran^ai there was in the same town a hoom 
called ' Amnta-bhuvana, i.e. the abode of immortal or h^ 
venty bliss,' for the use of foreign mendicants, hoilt \tf tht 
great-grandmother of Pravarasena, 

All this is very welcome evidence to support the statanents 
contained in Hiouen-thaang's travels. No doubt, he paaafd 
through the capital of Ka^mira, he may have slept in the wit 
houses which are described in the chronicle of Ka«mira. Bat 
the king who received him could not ha\'c been Pmvan- 
sena, Hiouen-thsang never mentions his name, and notbing 
is said in the text of Gayendra, the buildet of the f^jendi^ 
vih&ra, being the maternal uncle of the then reigning kin^. 
There is a not*; in Julien's translation, * ck eoumU attil M 



j^ven from the HanhikiUrltis. tnA wbieh minmed \o jols rra*wa^B« mJ 
KilitU*. do twt tntiow ouh other un[Dr^tiliU.l7. ■■ paUUwd I7 Dc. F. lUI 
(VbHHUttl, PrvhM. p, 14), whita In tiM l^lcuUa mHAm tU » *ri — 
rmliDK iitMi),-w<ti«Ta*uai7* iwcnu t» )><iiDi to th* RaghaT* 
to the SMubuulha. 
■ Bimo DnjI, JooniBl o( thi fl«]n I AjUtic Sodtkj, B 
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con^fruii par le heau-pere du roi (Note de Fauteur chinoUi)* 
This does not necessarily mean that Gayendra was the father- 
in-law of the then reigning king, but only of the king living 
at his time. Nor had (rayendra, so far as we know, ever been 
the father-in-law of Pravarasena, but his maternal uncle. 

But, however that may be, Hiouen-thsang, so far as we 
know at present, returned to China in 645. Pravarasena, if 
he ascended the throne of Ka^mira after the death of Vikra- 
maditya, may be supposed to have begun his reign about 550, 
and even if he reigned sixty years, that would only bring us 
to 610 A.I). How then could he be brought together with 
Hiouen-thsang and his visit to India in 629-645? 

Here, therefore, I can no longer follow Dr. Bhao Daji who, 
in order to escape from this difficulty, wishes to put Hiouen- 
thsan^'s visit sixty years earlier. We have only to give up 
w hat after all is a mere conjecture, that Pravarasena was the 
king of Ka^rmira who received Hiouen-thsang, and all the rest 
t)f our chronological arrangement holds good. I know, of 
coun^", that Dr. Bhao Daji has other reasons also for wishing to 
place .S'iluditya, the friend of Hiouen-thsang, in the middle of 
tlu» >ixlh century ', but these will have to be discussed inde- 
jH'ndently, and after a new and careful examination of the 
dates of the Chalukya dynasty. 

Hi(»n(*n-thsang*8 travels in India are contemporaneous with 
the H«;jnih (622 a.d.), and the first spreading of Moham- 
nii'daiiism, and, curiously enough, the historian Bedia-ad-din 
tells us that the first year of the Hejmh coincided with the 
thirtieth vear of Beckennadul, i.e. VikramAditva of K&fmira'^ 
and that Baladut, i.e. Baladitya, was contemporaneous with 
Yczdijcrd. Instead of Pravarasena, therefore, Bal^itya would 
have Ix'cn the most likely host of Hiouen-thsang in Kaymira, 
and 622 A.I), would represent the thirtieth year of his ^reat 
predi-cosor \'ikramaditya, while Pravarasena would retain his 
date r»r about 5,50, the time between him and Vikramaditya, 



' Ji.unial of tli<« Hoyal A«Utic Society, Boniltay, viii, p. J50. 
* St< WiLnoii. AiiiAtic Rtmearchcs, xv, pp. 41, 42 ; Fer^Mon, JoanuU of Um 
KovaI AaiAtic St»cic'ty, 1870, p. 97. 
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who began to rci^ 590, being filled by Yudhieh^ir^ Nam* 
dr&<}itya, and his brother Ranidilya *, 

It cannot here be my intention to give new oatlioM tar Urn 
whole history of mcdiicTal Sangkrit literature, bat eocwJiffing 
how chaotic the state of that history has hitherto beau it 
may be useful to mention at least a few more facta whidi 
seem to fit easily into the system here devised, and thus may 
serve to confirm what otherwise, from the nature of the eawe, 
can only be considered for the present as a proviaional pio- 
gramme. 

Early Astfonomera. 

Some of the earliest works of the Renaissance (wriod of 
Sanskrit literature of which it is possible to Sx the dote ait 
the works of astronomers. Some of the knowledge ixmnyti 
by them is presupposed by Kulid^ and his contemporaries 
and we therefore expect that these astronomical writings sbonU 
be of an earlier date than the period of Vikram&dity», wliik 
on the other hand, if our view of the Turanian TnterregnuiK, 
(100 B.C. — 300 A.D.) is right, they should not be earlier than 
the third century a.d. 

' The founder of astronomical and mathematical acjeace ia 
India,' as Lassen called him, was Aryabha/a, or Aryabhali the 



' If Mr. FerpiBon la right in atatine that oapptr pUtas HBgn k 
of V*l*bh1 the (Ul«* 61S utd 640, rock«oed Msording to (Iw VMM «• 
(310*318-618: }])4-3iS-e4a).heiiuT>lMb«rigfatia iiWU^'hg D fciw 
■en* vlth DhruTspUu, Uie nephew of Alidltja of Milavk. u»d taa h I— rf 
fiUtditjK of Ktnyakubpa, the pUnm of Hiouen-Utmig. Sm HloaB-ttaMfr 
i,io6i iit,i6i. JounulDrtheRojklAuatic Scx!ietT,iS70.p.90. TWTdMl 
kalOaptedAln, however, are Ter; doubtful. bnauM tlw nm ii daaUM hM 
wUoh Okj ua nckouad. Dr. Bthlti hu pubUibed aTalabU fnM<Ial 
Ant. 1S77, p. 91) in wfaicli th« gnuite* ia (In BMMMtat; of fit! Bifiafafa 
(ase Indiui Antiqauj, 1S7S, p. So),buatbj tb* AUiT* '"rn'T'-iti'lHiiiWill 
He bM al*o pointed out that Oam miul be t^e maoMU*; JMCwttrf bj BInM- 
thiaog (iii, p. 164) •« »t a little dkUaca from ValaUd, weataJ by tb* AilM 
AHra, and then inhabited b; the B.>dhbattTM StbbaBBlI aad Oww^iL 
If thru an; addiliona (o tbe Viblra had been nuul* b; fflhliM»all. M IW 
Uroe when the grant vaa made, the gnnt cnuld not hare Wi« Maii «■; 
loBK batjra UioueD<thiaii|{'a viut to Inilia. Yet tha gniri ia <lail«4 8mi i4)T 
TU^ witb 190. voulilgiTeuuty 4J9A.I>., whUa mlh })9(ta* ^ tj^X ttviiM 
|It* (B9 LD., at all oenU a pcaUble date, If H 
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elder ( Vn'ddhfiLryabha/a), who is quoted by Var&hamihira, Brah- 
magupta, Bha//otpa1a, and Bh&skarftHiya, and who was bom, 
as he tells us himself, in a. d. 476 ^ He was the author of what 
is called the Aryabha/iya S&tra \ consisting (i) of the ten verses 
of the Dajagitikft, and the 108 verses of the Arydsh/aMta, the 
latter divided into three P&das, (2) the Ga»itapftda, (3) Kftla- 
kriytkpuda, and (4) Grolapada \ He seems to have written 
no more, but he will always remain famous as having boldly 
pronounced in favour of the revolution of the earth on its 
axis, and on the true cause of solar and lunar eclipses \ This 
was known hitherto from a quotation from Aryabha^ by 
Pn'thiidaka, ' the sphere of the stars is stationary, and the 
earth, making a revolution, produces the daily rising and 
setting of the sun.' We have it now in the very words of 
Aryabha/a ^ : ' As a person in a vessel, while moving forward, 
sees an immovable object moving backward, in the same 
manner do the stars, though immovable, seem to move (daily). 
At Lahkft (i.e. at a situation of no geographical latitude) they 
go straight to the West (i.e. at a line that cuts the horizon 
at right angles, or, what is the same, parallel to the prime 
vertical at Lank^).* 

Here then we have the oldest scientific Indian astronomer, 
clearly fixed as bom at Pa/aliputra at the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the sixth century a.d., and the fact 

A 

that Ar}'abha/a quotes no predecessors^ tends to show that 
there were none to quote. 

We next come to Var&hamihira, the son and pupil of 
Adityadasa, a native of Uyyayini, bom at Kapitthaka in 
Avanti. He wrote several works. First, the Karana"', 
commonly known under the name of Pa/lX-asiddhftntikH, 



* BHao Daji, On the 14^ of AryabhaM, 8cc., pp. 5, 14. 

' Different from thi« in what Dr. Bhao Daji calU th« MahAryiuiddhAnta, 
OKoUtiniug al«out 600 to 6ii verMs, Mcribed to a junior Aryabhata. 

' The Ar>'a!>haflya, with the commentary of ParamAdWrara ^Bha/adlpiki), 
edited by I>r. H. Kern, Leiden, 1874. 

* Colehrooke. Mi«cellaneoufl Easays. vol. ii, p. 39 a. 

* xVr}'abha/lya, ed. Kern, p. 76 ^GolapAda, vene 9). 

* Dr. Bhao Daji mention* one doubtful alluiion to the Brahma-tiddhAnta, 
I.e., p. 15. 

^ Karanaa adopt the Yuga era, SiddhAnta* the Saka enk Kern, pref. p. 24. 
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liwause foandeJ on the five SiddbfinUs'. Secondly, a Hi 
jr&istm, divided into a Gtltaka, a Y&trika, and a Viv&ha-pa/ala, 
these existing in two forms, long or short. Laetly, the Bnlnt- 
sanfliit&. He generally wrote in the Arjft mvtn, a mrtn 
which, as Professor Kern pointed out, has a certain chmpolo. 
gical character ', We know that he died &ka 509, a.D. 587', 
and, as far as chronology is concerned, he may well take rank 
as one of the Nine Gems, and a contemporary of KiUidAaa. 

Ho quotes his predecessor Aryabho/a, and adopts the epoch 
of the Bomaka-siddh&nta, which, according to Dr. Bhao D^ji, 
dates from a.d. 505*, though Albiruni assigns thia dat« to 
Vatfthamihira's PaH^asiddhantikfL*. Varflhnmihira also notkM 
the Paulira ', V&sish/^ ', Saura. and PaitAmaha Siddb&ntH, 
all of which must therefore belong to the sixth centnry. 

The beginning of the sphere being determined by f Piwtmn 
refers the Siddhantas to the same century (Rig-r«da, voL iv, 
p. xiv). 

Tite nest great mathematician, Brahmagnpta, wrote kk 
Br&hma Sphu/^-siddh&nta when he was thirty years ofa^Ci 
in A. D. 628. Ilis father is called Ciahxn,and it is jtist poMJbfe 
he may have been the Gishsu mentioned as a contompotaiy 
of KftlidiUa ". 

We may add, though they belong to a later period, Uw 
dates of BhaZ/'otpalft, the comnicntator of VarAhamihiim, 
fixed at 967, and that of Bhuskara .^jt^rya, tb« author of 
Siddhantajriromani, who was bom 1 1 14 

' A MB. of tbi« work wm diKOTersd bv Dr. Bufaler (BapoK. 1874, fh 
wbo givet Ihe curioui vene in which the movHment oT tha cartb ia rvAtlad. 

' BhuDaji. l.c.p.t6ikl»a8huik>rP. Pui>Iit,M4latlmidhan, t**f. p. i;. 

' Sm Bbfto riBJI, On tha A^ uid AiKhBntidty of tha onrfc of k ij t i jtti. 
Vartliunihint. BnhmapipU. BhiUfotpal* uul Bhjlakarijtlkt^nb p- IJ. 

* RmhoIu taa only b« k tuune tar Ronuin. and Rtmalw-Tiiha;* (VtMmai- 
hin, Kam'a pref. p. 57), for the Jtaaum EmpiR. Tha Bawifci JIIMIs b 
Meribad b; Utahmj^pta to 5rUwiM, who bMaa hk »lBaktfa«i «■ Itimm rf 
LUa.Vadtbas, Vitr^Mundin. o&d Ar^bhXa. 

' See BhuDi^l, Lo., p. i6i Jounwl Ailatlqoa, 1844. pt 185. 

' Cnmpoaad by Paoliu •! Vunlai, ■enmling to AlUnmi. Udl In 
Alexandrinna. wraonliDg to BhM Dql. who ilto iilcatiSat the Ti 
A^upldhntga with Rpaiuliipiii^ while Kent (praf. p. 48) at^gala J 

' AMribad toVidwuludrs. Tbhmufu|it>, lAo U qiiolad ^ Vi 
b idenllfiad with Klii»k7> by Utpala. • Sa* IftM DalC t a, p. A 

• OworUuw<Momi.HDr.BlwoDB}i ' ~ 
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What is important for our purposes is the Greek influenee 
clearly perceptible in these astronomical compositions, and 
again in the poetical literature of the Indian Renaissance. 
If we confine our remarks to one subject, namely, the adoption 
of the Greek zodiac in India, the evidence is so irresistible 
that it might seem almost a waste of time to restate it, if 
it were not for the fact that some very eminent scholars, 
particularly in India, still try to escape from the consequences 
of that discovery^. I shall therefore state the case once 
more, briefly, but I hope, clearly, and I trust that the rising 
generation of Sanskrit scholars in India will no longer allow 
their patriotism to interfere with their judgment, remembering 
the words of Garga * : 

* The Yavanas (Greeks) are indeed MleiikaB, but amongst 
them this science (astronomy) is firmly established. Hence 
they are honoured, as though they were ifishis; how much 
more then an astrologer who is a twice-born man'!' 

The Names and Pictorial Bepreeentations of the Twelve 

Zodiacal Divisiona. 

It is most likely that the division of the heavens into 
twelve tqual purtions was first made by Chaldsean or Baby- 
lonian astronomers. Letronne, Ideler, Lassen agree on that 
point, and they likewise agree in admitting that the know- 
ledge of this division of the heavens into twelve equal portions 
or dodecameries reached the Greeks from Babylonia (about 
700 li.C?) 

AVhether the Babylonians possessed names and pictorial 
rfpres<*ntations for these dodecameries, and whether these too 
were borrowed by the Greeks, is more doubtful. But what 
is quite certain is this, 

Tliat to the time of Eudoxos, 380 B.C., the Greeks, 
though they had twelve divisions (introduced by Kleoetratos 

the title of Vid y4pati fn)ni Uho^^, king of DhAri, 1041 A.D. See aUo Weber, 
8»n«krtt LiUrrmture, j». 261. 

* .Se<^ ShAtikAr P. Pan<lit*K prc(koe to hii edition of the Raghuvamja. 

' Kern. |ir«f. \>. 35 ; mm alao Urthat-«AiiihitA, ii, 15. 

' MleA'iAik hi Yavan4s, teshu Mamyftk tdstnun idt^m BthitAUi, 

/ttaiiivat te 'pi pQ^ante, kim pujuir tUivand dvi^fM. 

Y 
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of TeaedoB, 496 B.C.), bad but elevea aigns, tiw t«* 
divisions, now represented bj scorpion and balance, beiii|f 
represented by one sign only, the scorpion witb it« cUwi 
stretching across two divisions. Even Aratus and Hipparchut 
150 B.C., do not know the Balance as a separate sign, asd it 
IB first mentioned by Geminus and Varro, aboat the bcgiit* 
ningr of the first century B.C. 

Hence the important criterion by which Letroniw dfr 
stroyed the presumed fabulous antiquity of Egyptian and 
other zodiacal representations, viz. ' in whatever nnoiiiDeot 
or book the Balance occurs as a separate sign {(ifiiop), that 
book or monument cannot be earlier than the first wa Uu y 
B.C.;' and, we may add,theaBtronomy of that country, whethir 
Egyi^t or India, must have been directly or indirect]/ ndw 
the influence of Greece. 

The earliest Saoi^krit astronomer, as far as we knoir at 
preeent, who mentions the names of the twelve divinow of 
the Greek zodiac is Aryabha/a (Golapada, v. i) '. There Mm 
was any authority for saying that 'the twelve zodiacal juetsna' 
occur in Anquetil Duperron's translation of the Maitrijnal 
Upanishad (Weber, Ind. Stud, i, p. 378), for we only find 
there ' duodeeim bordy (signa) solia,' which are the Atlityai 
in the original. It is different with a statement of Cule- 
btooko's, who (Life and Essays, vol. ii, p. 215) quoted a 
passage from Baudh&yana in which the names of kubi of 
the Greek zodiacal signs occur. It is true that he tDst 
the passage, not from Baudhtiyana direct, but ftam n 
Hiitroaomical writer, Divflkarabho/'a. Nevertbeleaa, tlie fast 
seems true. In the Baudh&yuna-sQtras (see S&yaaa^ oon- 
mentary in MS. India Office Library, p. 13 a) we Nid: 
' Meaharriahabhau sauro vasantaJ, minamnbaa vftV Tim, 



.» WWU.— .M of the lalucal dgni in tha BlnijM* (t, 19; H, If. a^ 
SohUgsI) hu bMo oftu diKuwed. .Sm «!*> Unwl, cd. IM I mwbb . |l 7a I*. 
' MS. iSS. India Office library, p. 13*: WTV ^TTIW IllllVI I 

"rt" wiwifttnfhfT^^fhr ifl^ TTW^ vift ^|«^ Twrg tww? 
1 1. 1. se-»o II wilt w^ vkM^ wi^ii'i^w^^ii AiiMif^f^ I w* 
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thoug^h differing from Colebrooke's quotation, is evidently 
the passage meant, and, unless it belonged originally to an old 
commentary, would certainly prove a knowledge, not only of 
the twelve divisions, but of their Greek names, at the time 
when the Baudhfiyana-kalpa-s&tras were finally settled. This 
point, however, requires further elucidation. 

Next to Aryabha/a, the oldest astronomer who, so far as 
we know, shows an acquaintance with the names and pictorial 
representations of the zodiacal divisions is Satya. 

This Satya Bhadatta (or Bhadanta, i. e. the Buddhist, see 
Cat. Bodl. p. 509) is quoted by Var^hamihira, and is there- 
fore older than Varahamihira, who died 587 a.d. 

Satya, as quoted by Utpala in his Commentary on Var&ha- 
mihira's Bn'ha^yfttaka, says (MS. Bodl. Walker 165, p. 6^): 

ftrf • $« iwT Hi^iimi ^hwRPin u ^ ■ 

^ n yn(^) r^uryi^H i j4^n i fH^ ^^ g: f^rf^id nwK fftr ▼n- 

mwnn ^ iil^4ig«; i ^imx ^ wifknft, i^^i i fiiiflw^ irfli ^ i?^ 
wPRrtii Tf^^wRftrwvsn 1 rt ^^>n^ irftnift ^ ^ nFracfw 
w^fwin^ffinnnn 4vi^9v * ctt^ht ^ijr ^i^i^nsr ^fhp win i 
f^ijiiiifM ffni I inn ^ iijHir:^n^ i ^mf^id ^Hf^nift ^ im: 

•iii|fi^1«4i I ^ ^ Fimi^WTFi ^futiiMl^Hiii ffir ^: i inwi 
*i^j«fil^ri wf: I ^w ^ i!aw<iwi.fq iifmwjHl^jL^n i H ^fw ^: • 
rt ^ filial 5*15 f»i# ^^ffi^Mii^i^H H^fir I ^r5j^ irfiw vffj'ff- 

iftfw I w^ ^^^['w ig^4«4iHyiii I fir^nn ^^'^jj^ncWMw ^ i fiy^^nii 
jfk firnn i w^ ^^ ^j^hih^A i w^ w^^hprthnftftui^: i 

wi nfiiM.**ir^ M 

* Taking the fint vene m an Aryk, li -t- 18 -»- li -)- 15. I tuui to ruftd meiiho 
inttead of go. the itMuling of the MS. The Steconj vene i« a Glti, 13 4- 18 4- 
li 4- 18. 

Y 2 
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' Tlie ram, the bull, a pair, one bolding a lyre^ the t 
a club, in the water a crab, a lion on a mounlain, a pri 
standing in a ship holding in her hand a lamp and com, a tnui 
holding a balance, a Bcorpion, then a man with a bow, sad 
his hinder part a horE<^, half of a Makara in froot m beut, 
a man with a pot, a fish and a Bah.' 

It nill be seen that thiti deBcription of the tignt hy St/tj* 
contains none of those iodicationg by which Lassen (u, p. i tl7) 
endeavoured to prove that the Indian pictorial repreeentttiaw 
were not borrowed from Greece, hut from Babylon. Ht 
might indeed object to 'the pair, one holding m lyn, thr 
other a club,' instead of the Greek twins, but in all otW 
respects the Indian representatives of the twelve dinBoaa 
are accurate copies of the Greek representatives, such ■* wt 
lind them after the first century, b.c. 

Another astronomer, likewise quot«d by Varilhunitun nd 
therefore supposed to be anterior to him, is Bikiiiii&vB<w * (Km. 
pref. p. 29). He too describes the picloriul ivprownUtioM 
of the twelve divisions, and at the same time their reUtJoati 
the different parts of the body of Brahman or the CroUort 1 

f(ifHVif;i«vji jpfn: ^zv 1 
^ren^wT^ij^ ne^Hjn: mm a ^ 

HVTirini ^ inrt Jfmtv ^fit ■ ^ ■ • 



i?pr«wnUt*oM 
eir reUtJoati 



' The ram is the head, the face of the crmior b t^ W, 
the breast would be the man-pair, the heart Uio cnb, the Um 
the stomach, the maid the hip, the lialance-bwnr Um InBt. 

' Both Satja ud lUduij'ua tn meDtimiol in Iha ^•'— "■'■Tni m 

cODlampormriM of VikmoUiCjL See Hibulur I*. Pu^ ITi^hiiiw. pri 

'Theuctraufthe fint *en« U Vmm.UUU1u^ oTOm MWwd C»l««i, if •■ 
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8 



the eighth (scorpion) the membnim, the archer his pair of 

lO It 

thighs, the Makara his pair of knees, the pot ^ his pair of 

13 

legs, the fish pair his two feet.* 

This distribution of the zodiacal signs among the different 
members of the body of Brahman has been considered a modem 
invention. It occurs, however, in Varfihamihira's Bnha^^- 
taka, where the members of K&la, Time, are given in the 
same succession : 

' The members of Kfila are the head, the face, the chest, 
the heart, the stomach, the hip, the belly and the membrum, 
the two thighs and knees, the two legs, and the pair of feet.' 

Other writers who knew the zodiacal signs are Yavane- 
jrvara* and G&rgi ( Bnha47^\taka, MS. Bodl. Walker 165, p. 6*), 
but as their age is more difficult to fix, their statements as 
given by Utpala in his commentary to the Br/h^^taka need 
not here l>e quot<^d. The verses of Vanihamihira himself, in 
which he describes the representatives of the twelve zodiacal 
divisions, have been often referred to by Whish ^, Lassen \ 
and others. They are : 

* Two fishes, a man with a waterpot, a pair of men, one 



* Hero the pot iostead of the |>ot-bearer would fiivour LMMen*« aixument 

' Vavancirv&r% in translating the old NakshAtrm division int^i the modem 
soiiiaral divicion aMli^neti i} Nakhhatra to each sodiac*l di\iiiion. Oargi did 
the luuue and i<I«fnlifie<i Me«ha (Arieh) with Atvinl, BharaNl, and one 
quarter of KrittikM. Tatha k». Yavane4ivaniA, dve dve aapide bhavanain 
niaLain bhcti. Tatha hi Gkr\ph, Aiv\n\ bharanl meahaA krittikapatUm eva 
Xa. &<*. See aL^) Ilaghunandana, (/yotistattva, p. I. 

' Whi'h itaten that they are taken fn>m the HoriU&«tra ; a«e Tran»acti<tiiii 
of the Literary Siciety of Madras, Part I, Loudon, 1 827, pp. 63-77. 

* Zeitachrift fur die Kunde doe Morgenland<w« ir, 302. 
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with a club, tlie other with a lyre, a man carrying a Unr, 
ending in a horse, a IMakara with the face of a wiM bcM^ 
a man with a balance, a maid in a boat, carrjHiig com aid 
a lamp ; thi' rest are like what their names say, Rod tbey tH 
are placed in their own element,' (i. e. the Sshes in the 
water, &c.) 

Much more important, however, than this is aootfaer tbtk, 
in which Varahamihira gives the actual Greek namea of tlie 
zodiacal divisions in their Sanskrit corruptions. I givr it 
from the Rnl.!u/;/r,taka (MS. Bmil. Walker 165, p. 11); 

^(^ W^., Sanskrit 



Tirftgwl vaft i 



retnined, though karka^oA WTTniPfl ^tWK: myuKtpttt, 
would have better cor- .y ■ . . 

resijoniled to icapKivos, ' * ' '^ 

comm,), 

This knowledge of Greek astronomy and even of Gmk 
astronomical terminology came to India not later tkan IW 
fifth century. If then we And clear traces of it in the povlij 
of Kalidilsa and his contemporaries, our proposal to plac* th» 
reDAisEance of Sanskrit ;>oft ry in the sixth eenttity will leom 
a new support. That KalidAsa, both in bis BagbnvBa* aai 
in his EumAra-sambhava, shows a (amiliarity with Onwfc 
astronomy, particularly as embodied in the Hor&iAatn, WW 
clearly shown by Dr. Jacobi (Monatsberichte der Preoa- Aofr- 
demie, 1873, p. 544), who dwelt strongly on the word fftnitai 
(6i6lj.tTpor),uaed by KiUid^ in thi> KumUm-aambhEvafvii, i), 
as one of the many words borrowed by Sanskrit MtroocoMs 
from Greek. Shankar P. Pandit, in his preface to tW 1U- 
ghuTiini«a, baa tried to invalidate the cooclusioiH (oted 
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from such evidence, but without effect. He might indeed 
have quoted K^id&sa's belief in Rahu swallowing the moon 
(Raghuv. xii, 28), as pre-Aryabha^n ; but in the very same 
poem (xiv, 40) K&lidAsa shows his knowledge of Aryabha/la's 
astronomy, by saying, ' For what in reality is only the shadow 
of the Earth, is regarded by the people as an impurity of the 
pure Moon.' Shankar Pandurang Pandit himself points out 
several passages clearly proving the poet's acquaintance * with 
the judicial astrology based on the zodiac,' but he declines to 
discuss 'the very large question of how much the Indians 
borrowed or lent' (p. 37), and suggests, that even if the 
Indians borrowed from the Greeks, 'they might have done 
so two or three centuries before the Christian era' (p. 43). 
They might, no doubt ; but is there any allusion to a native 
8ci<*ntifie ai^tronomer at that early date ? 

Amaraaimha. 

Ha\nng proceeded so far, we may try at least whether one 
or two more of the other so-called * Nine Gems,* or, as we 
should gay, the Nine Classics of the Renaissance, can have a 
j)lace assigned to tliem in the chronological scheme which we 
have elaborated so far. And first of all Amara or Amarasimha. 

Wo owe to General Cunningham ^ a very ingenious attempt 
to fix the a^ of this famous lexicographer. He shows that 
the BuddhiHt temple at Buddha-Gaya is the same which was 
seen by IHouen-thsang, and which did not yet exist at the 
time of Fa-hian. It must therefore have been built, he thinks, 
betw€»en 414 and 642. An inscription found by Mr. Wilmot 
and translated by Wilkins in 17H5 (Asiatic Researches, vol. i, 
p. 2H4) a*<Til)es the building of the temple at Buddha-GayA 
to Ainaradeva, one of the Nine Gems at the court of 
Vikramailitya. This is certainly curious. But the date of 
the inscription is Samvat 1015 (949 a.d.), and unfortunately 
we have not the original to test the accuracy of the transla- 
tion. Still, so far as it goi»s, Amarasi/^ha's date, as one of 
the Nino Gems of Vikramaditya, in the middle of the sixth 
century, would well agrei> with this Amaradeva, one of the 

' Kern, HrthaUHunhiU, prof. p. 19. 



r 
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Xine Gems of Vikramiditya, and the builder of ft t«ni[tlc it 
Buddba-Gaj-a. 

It sbould be added that StAnislas Juliea ijuoIm a CtUnwi 
translation of the Aniani-kosha, called Fan-w^'-kwo-jrii, or 
Kii-sho-lun-yin-yuen-sh', by Gunarato, a native of XJjfftyiai, 
who lived under the Emperor Wou-ti of the Tcheon djmaitjr 
(561-566}, though he does not know whether it 
existence '. 



VelAlamenfAa. 






Another name among the Nine Gema is VetalaMu/te, 
author of the Nitipradipa, published in Ileeberlin's 
logy (p. 528]. Dr. Bhao Daji has identified him witli 
menMa, and maintains that he is mentioned in the Pfjttr 
ra^giat as a eontemporary of Vikramaditya, tmt withgal 
giving chapter or verse *. 

BhartrtmenMa is spoken of very highly by RAyawUian 
(14th cent.) in his Bilarftmayawa (ed. Calc. p. 9), where Vil- 
miki, Bhartn'men/^, Bhavabhuti, and R^yawkbftrs 
seem placed much on the same level. 

Manklia (1150 a.d.) informs us that his style 
tliat of Subandhu, Biiua, and BhfLravi, being ftdl of pUB 
(Biihler, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bonlay, 
1877, P- 42). 

Dr. Bhao Daji is inclined to take Bhaitnmeaii* tai 
Bhartribha/^a, and this again for Bhaririliari, bat then ii 
no proof for this '. 

There is a poet called Bhartn'menJ^i, the mUior of » jmmb 
(Buhler, Detailed Report, p. 43) the Hayn^tn-Tadfca, w)w 
was royally rewarded by Matn'gnpt« (RJi^t. iii, 360); bot 
I cannot find a Vetftlamen/^a *. 

I do not like to attempt any more of the 'Nine Qhh^' 
bt-causc I could only repeat the more or Ion vtgae oeqjo 
tures of other echoUra as to the probable dftte uui 

' Journ^ Asiatiqa*, 1R47, Aoflt, p. S7. 

* Jonnwl of the Royil AmUtlo Saattj of Bomtaj, 1S61. f. n9. 

* BhMDi^l. 1.0.. p. iiB. 

* PTotgMor Wtbvr (nggciU tlut VeUUlih»tta maj Im tk« m 
VtUl4»MMi««U,Z.D.U.0.iiU.p. Jij. 
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of Dhanvantari^ K8hapanaka^ &inku^, Gha/akarpara, and 
Vararu^. Havinf^, however, found Hiouen-tbsang*8 memoirs 
80 useful a sheet-anchor for some of the floating literature of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, I add a few more cases in 
which the Chinese traveller seems to me to have supplied 
some useful hints as to the dates of certain names famous in 
Sanskrit literature. 



BlUia and Maytlra. 

We saw that Bftna, the author of the Harsha>tarita, passed 
some time at the court of iSiladitya, the king of Kanya- 
kul)^ the patron of Hiouen-thsang. He was a Vatsy&yana, 
the son of A'itrabhAnu *. We therefore can fix the date 
of B&na and his literary .productions^ such as the Kftdam- 
bari, and possibly the Ratnilvali * (ascribed, like the Naga- 
nanda, to Harsha), in the first half of the seventh century. 
Now BtlTfa tolls us himself in his HarshaXtirita that he 
counted Bhadra, Naniyawa ^, tjmna, and May(iraka among his 
friends. In fact, BAwa and May(ira are generally mentioned 
togetbor, and we are told that Mayftra was the son-in- 
law of B&;/a. IW^sekbara ^, as quoted in the 5Arngadhara- 
paddbati, speaks of Bana and Mayiira as living at the Court 



* Quoted by DanJin in the I>»Mikum4niXrAriU m a famoui pliydciAn. 

* Might thi« be HhartrihAri f 

' TIiU cannot l>e iS^hku. the son of MayCra, quoted by iSirfiifadhara (Cat. 
Bodl. 124, 125), nor ^'al'lkuka (Biihler. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
B«»inl»ay, 1^*77. p. 42). 

* HaII, Vaj«va<lntta. preface. Bhao Daji, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, IloinlMy, i860. 

^ Set* r>{ihlcr. Indian Antiquary, ii, p. 127; and Ind. Studien. xW, p. 407. 
'All Ka«nitra MSS. of the K&vyaprakA#a read TMknh, not Dharaka. In the 
Fkndk alphabet the two wonU niay easily be confounded.* Hall, Viiaradatti, 
prv'f. p. 15. 

' The W/ilnamhara is ai(cribe<I to a Bha//a NarAyaita, and the date of this 
poet in referred by (irill, in his c<lition of the Venttamhara. to the dxth centur}*. 
But. accfinlin;; to Bajendralal Mitra (Journal of the Aiiiatio S<icioty. IWngal, 
i.S/>4, p. 3i6) B(ia//a Nar&yana, the author of the Ventiamh&ra, waa one of the 
Itrahmani who came to the Court of AdtjrOra, a.D. (072 ? 

^ Hall, 1. c, p. 30. Ri^aaekhara wrote this Prabandhakotha in 1347. 
Indian Antiquary, 187a. p. 113 note. 
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of S'rihargba, agatn the patron, we should thinb, of Hio 
tfaenng'. 

The story * fjild of Bftaa and Mayflra is that Majiba ms 
a Pandit living at U^^yini, honoured by the older BhofB. 
His Bon-in-law was Biina, who was likewise very leuncd, 
and they soon bejpn to pquahble with each other. The kin^ 
therefore sent them t« Kiumfra, which seems at that time l« 
have been celebrated for its learning, and told them to bare 
it settled there which of them poesessod greater leanuB^. 
The award seems to have been slightly in favonr of Bimx. 
When they had returned to Bht^'s capital, Mayflra, tb« 
father-in-law, once listened to a qnarrel between BAaa ud 
his wife, and called his daughter a Kandi, a scold. There- 
upon the daughter cursed him, and he became a leper. In 
order to be freed from his leprosy, Mayiira wrote the ilayiim- 
mtaka^ in praise of the sun, and baring been cured became a 
great favourite with Bho^. Baita, being jealous, had his owb 
hands and feet cut off, and then praised KundikH *, aaking bet 
to restore his limbs. This also was accomplished. Then the 
Cainas, anxious to show that their holy men could perfaa 
as great a miracle, produced M&natunga SAri, who allowed 
himself to be fettered with forty-two clmins,aDd by compoeiiig 
the Bhaktamara-stotra, in forty-two verses, freed himself from 
them. 

If then B&u, Mayilra, and possibly Mfinatunga* lived earijr 

■ The other Bknh*. the aDn oF Htn, and KiBwtlnMi callad tha bh^m T if 
MammiKk, U rBpottal to bare written, bajde* tha NutwUUj*. lb* fll^hj* 

kuU-pruulI, the A nuva-v»nut)i». tlie K/itmdfnmMli. Uw "I iMtlliini 
■nd the NkVB-ahMi^k-itmriU : we H^, VbavadaUi. pi«f. |l i8: BWfe 
iCnphy, p. 160; P. N. POnotya, luliMi Aniiquuy, 1874, p. *f; Q^ 8«dL 
p. ilf*; GUhkr. Joumnlnrthe Boyd Adalii: Society, Boafaaj, lS;|.fkI7^ 

■ Het Bubler, uD OuuidiUokUkua of B^ablwlM. ii ~ 
April. iSjt. He itory ia told b;> the C^na c 

■ The Mayttn-MUk* (•atya-Mtaka), in J«nlala-Tikii.fiia neo^ na poh- 
liah*! by Y vJUmT SUM. 

' The JCamtikk-atotrm, in avd(lla.>ikrt''iu tnetrw. oewuli of 101 ntHB. 

' CaUad alaa MItaAtpt. M In the vene of lU;nuekhaia, -Ako |m1Um 
Tkitirryk yao MiUi^adlfikanA JIMianhMykbbaTU aaUiydk Man Bki^» 
yfiiayuA.' CT Hall. V'ttaarailatti. pnf. p. 1 1 . Thta lup^y pcorai Aal all lha« 
varalannititMof Haiilia(*lialer*r UahHalThaudt* NyijBnlOklahkM 
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in the seventh century at the Court of Har8ha(vardhana), the 
works and the writers whom B&na quotes must be referred to 
a still earlier period. Such are : 

Aaura, i. e. Jraari8uratapani:4^k&, see Biihler, Ind. Stud, 
xiv, p. 406. 

Subandhu, author of the V^savadattA. 

Bha//ara-Hariibndra. 

6aliv&hana or S&tav&hana, the author of an Anthology 
(Gathakoshai). 

Bhasa^^ a dramatic writer. 

KdlidtLsa^ whose date, as the author of the Setuk&vya, is 
fixed by that of king Pravarasena, and as the author of the 
Meghaduta by that of Dignaga. 

The author of the Brihatkath&, Qun&dAyti ^ and Aiiyara^ 
or Adyara^, of whom we know nothing, for he cannot be 
meant for Kavir^^ the author of the R&ghavap^lii^avtya, 
who himself quotes both Subandhu and B&»abha//a as his 
etjuals in the art of poetry^. 

As to Subandhu^ the contemporary of Bkna and MayAra, 
it is possible that he may have lived even somewhat earlier. 
Bibia quotes him, not he Bi\»a, and in several places'^ when 
the thrcKi arc mentioned together, Subandhu's name comes 
first, though, of course, this may be an accident only. Like 



ol th« Kavyaprakaja, ViyiUpan*, p. 19, may say to the ooniimry) ; fur the 
mciuiin^ U that the power of Sarasvatl i» mo great th*t even a Gaina could 
become a favourite of king Harsha, like Baiia and MayAra, i. e. as if he were 
their er)uaL 

' See Bilhler, lD<!ian Antiquary, 1873, p. 106. Hemaiandra gives Uila as a 
■ynoD^in uf Stltav.lhana. 

' Kikli'lasa, in the well-known fiaaaage in the introduction to the M&lavikag- 
nimitra. quotes Bhasa and Saumilla, as his predecessors in dramatic composi- 
tion. The name of l)havakA, as the real author of Harmha*B XAgftnanda^ 
Lf ■up{HMwxl to be due to a wrung reading. 

' S«H? p. 357. 

* K4&;rh. i. 41. Kavira^'ii patron was Khffk Kamadeva of the KA<iamba 
family, at (/ayantipura, in the Southern Marhatta country (see Fleet, Indian 
Antiquar>', x, p. 249)- If the MuMt^a. whom he refers to, is the uncle of Bboj^ 
of I>hiira. hw date must, of courK*, be later. Hall, VssavadattA, prt'f. p. 19, 
piar<^ (f'ayantlpura among the Khasiya hilln in Kastem Bengal ; Welier, Ind. 
Streiftn. i, p. 371, in the Kant, according to the scholiast. 

* KaviH^/a mentions Subamlhu beft>re IU«ia, so does Rii^fajekhara (V&m^ 
va<iatU, Hall, pref. p. 21), and Bho</(i in the Sarasvatl-kan/Albharmiia. 



r 
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Bana and Dani/in. Siihandlm quotes Gantutiytt, the aathor of 
the Brthatkatha (in Bhutabtiilsha), and he seems Eumiliar iritli 
Ui>anigbads, Bhtiruta, RAmayawa, Harivamsa, PuriUms', llie 
A'4andov-i^ti, Nakshatravidya, Ny^jaethiti, Uddyotmkan, 
Bauddhasaiifjati ^ Alank&ra (Dharmakirti), MalUn&ga's (Vj*- 
syiyana's) Kflmasfitra', &c. 



Dani^/in, a^!n, the author of the Darakum&raXsrita and 
of the Kavj'i'Ldarja may be earlier than Bitna, but he can hardly 
be placed before K&lidasa. Nor did Culebrooke ever t»r thi>. 
He writes, ' Dantlia, this distinguished poet, famoos abnn all 
other Indian bards for the sweetness of his langoage, and tbere- 
fore ranked by Kalidasa himself (if tradition may be rtvdit^) 
next to the fathers of Indian poetry, Valmiki and Vyiai*.* 
But it is well known that Dan//in quotes Kalid&sa's PrUcnt 
poem, the Setuhandhu (i, 34), and the utmost therefore that 
could be conceded to tradition would be that Da«</ta WM 
B contemporary of Kfilidusa, who wrote the Setnbuidba 
(Danunukhabadlia) for Pravarasena, the king of Kannfia* 



BhaTabhatl 



Having had to Gx some of the dates of the kingt 
Kannira who were brought in contact with ViknuaAdi^ 
and bis successors, we may determine the dat« of BIiarmbhAti 
and some later writers, mentioned in the history of that 
oonntry. 

We eaw that Vikramilkditya of Kamira came to the tfana* 
in 593 A.D., and that his successor, B&lAditya, may han Wm 

' Than In k rvfanaet Uy nuu* (o nni* at Uaat of (lis f 
Ka>Umt«H, •). OUcutM. p. Hj, nuiialy, tlw Vt^-puitiu; am I 
ed. Talkog, p, viii. 

* Ii this ths BoJilhmwijrliiiatn (C«i. No. 401) nUA wm n 
Dhkniurakihk Utvfvo 165 316T Thoni )■ aLm (Ctt. Ko. 1 198) « 
boHhUattna-rlclyl Hngltl-aiilrk. Mcribvd to Dbacnwjruu (th* a 
Iha VtuTkUlU mmitiona Obunuktrti), ud UwuUud kf n*» (Dtll 
mlulMl} >ti.l othtn. 

' Hail. pnrf. p. ti 1 CataL Uoill. p. aifl, 

■ CUeUuaka'a Ufa uut EaMyi. ul, p. 154. 
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the contemporar}' of Hiouen-thsang. With him the Gononliya 
(or Gonandiya) dynasty came to an end, and a new dynasty 
began with Durlabhavardhana, the husband of Anangalekh&. 
After Durlabhavardhana follows Durlabhaka Pratapaditya, 
and he is succeeded by JTaudrApi^a, who was murdered and 
succeeded by his brother Tidipt^a (Va^rftditya). 

Here we have to note a synchronistic event, namely, an 
embassy, mentioned by Chinese historians, as having been 
sent in the years 7 1 3 and 720 to king JTentolopili, who must be 
Aandn^piV/a. Tir&pi^^a having been murdered, his brother 
Mukt&pu/a, known as Lalit&ditya, succeeded to the throne of 
Katmira^ and acquired the supreme sovereignty of India. 
Here again we receive a certain confirmation from Chinese 
history, for the Mutopi, to whom an embassy under Foe-li-to 
was sent during the reign of the Chinese emperor Hiouen- 
tsung 713-755, was probably Mukt&pi(/a, i.e. Lalit&ditya. 
His minister was 5aktivarman ^. 

It would carry us too far were we to examine the exact 
dates of these kings from VikramAditya to Lalit&ditya^ which 
will have to be settled hereafter on the evidence of coins and 
inscriptions rather than on the statements of the R^ataraii- 
giHi. I doubt even whether the number of years assigned to 
some of these kings refers to the years during which they 
reigned, and not to the years of their lives. Reigns of 42, 
35 {^^ *3)» 3^» ^^^ 50 years, following each other as in the 
case of Vikramaditya, Bal&ditya^ Durlabhavardhana, and 
Pratfti»aditya are very unusual. For our present purpose, 
however, we may be satisfied with the Urminus a quo^ namely, 
VikramAditya 592-634, and the terminus ad quem^ namely, 
LalitAditya, whose reign, we are assured, began 700, leaving 
the intervening reigns to be determined by future archaeo- 
logical evidence*. 



' Se« Indian Antiquary, 1873, p. 106. It wm during his reign that Va^r»- 
br«dhi, a IfAmed AAitrva of Milava, and hU papil Atuogha-va^ra arrived in 
China and intrcidaced Tantrik doctrines (Journal of the Kojal Asiatic Society, 
liiubay. 1882, p. 93). 

* Ituhler, Brief vun Kaschniir, Sept. 16. 1875, and his RepoK on Kaimir, 
Jounutl <if the Royal Aniatic Society of Bouliay, 1877, p. 4J. where a correction 
of tw«:nty five years is rticommended. 
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One of the earliest victories of LalitSditya wm that ottr 
Ya<ovaniian, kiu^ of Kinyakub^a, and this Yuoramuui. m 
the Riiyatarniigi'it informs ub, w&§ the patron of BbavabhOti, 
Vikpati', and K."ijj-a*rS. 

Here then we are again on literary ^fronnd. Bbavabhfiti 
was a native of the Vidarhhas, the modem Benrs, bnt he may 
well have lived at the Court of Yaaovarman in Kinvakob^. 
Vftkpati is known as the author of a Prftkrit poem (diacormsd 
by Dr. Biihler, and now in couree o' publication), the Gaiub- 
baha, eelibrating Ya«ovarnian's victory over a Oau^ kiof;, 
and in that poem be speaks highly of Bhavabhftti. If then 
we place Bhavabhflti in the first half of the eighth ceotaiy, be 
is at a proper distnnce from Kfllid&sa, and we «in undentaad 
at the same time why Bana, who lived under HarshavardhaHi 
610-650, should have left out BhavabhClti'a name in the bt 
of poets at the beginning of his H arsh atari ta '. 

After the glorious reign of Lalit&ditya we have Kuvaliyi' 
pTA, reigning one year, 736-737, then Vajraditya (also called 
Vappiyaka and Lalit&dityn) 737-744. Prithivyfkpi>At 744-748, 
SangrflmapWa 748-755. Then follows GaykpiJ* (755-786), 
and his reign supplies us again with some literaij beta, 
though of a date too late for our immediate purpose. We •» 
told that the king himself studied Sanskrit under Kshira. 
who has been supposed to be the same as the commentator of 
the Amarakosha^. He re-eatablisbed the MahAbli&afa ja * (of 



' King Ywotmhibd of KinjiJiub^ Mid Vlkpatiri^ •nlhor at IW Qtmdf 
twlu, u« mantioDnl in llu Tk|>i|{kAA> PitMarall M Uring •bout SiM«M Sai^ 
i-a. 744 A.D. Thi< u not tery fw from Uie ilaU wo ban aarifaad *• Ifa 
tumtuapanrj, LditAditya. puticoUrly if wo vara to adopt tke • 
Uia ehronologj of (he Rifr»t)U«AglQl. prapoMil bj C 
wbo pUcca LJJiUdliys 71$ i.D. 

■ AU tliti bM bMn nry My dboiuHd by R. O. I 
b> fail edition of tile HUutmldhan, 1S76. 

' KljmL IT, 4S5 ac<i, Kjhin, the o 
Klli.U« |cf. Rbankw P. t'uJit. Ka^^hui 
raaht. tuiwe*«r (ZeiUchrift der D. H. O.. 
K«htn between th* cIttcdUi and twelfth « 
the &bdtDB>«Mii>, uoibad lo Bhoj/t ot Bbcyarl^a. BUte I 

B kntbar nt u Arf»j»TrMi ud UbUalaraAfint, mi It* tA 
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Pata/7^1i ?), and there lived at his Court the following lite- 
rary men: — Thakriya, Bha//a, Damodaragapta\ Manoratha, 
&mkhadatta, A'a/aka, Sandhimat, and V&mana. 

KINGS OF KAiSTMlRA. 



Rrtuhf A Mftn n 



A.D. 



Aboat 500 HinMya and ToramAML 



M4-5!^0 MitrigupU, 
pAtruniset 
BhaxtrimBnth^ 

531-579 Kho«ni Nuahinrin. 



550 



Va^rendnL 

I 

AUguJL (her brotber, 
(Tajendra). 

PravarMena. 

KtUdlMi'a Setuklrya, praiied by 

Dandin and BAn*. 



T 



622 Hejrah. 
«S2 Yezdijeni 



Ya«oTanuan of KAnya- 
k ubf/a defeated by 
I^Iit;tilitya, 
patniniMt Bharabbftti. 



Yudhish/Aira and Padmavatl. 
Narendrftditya. 
Raniditya and RaaArambhi. 
592-634 VikraoiAditya. 

BAlAditya, cont. Hiouen*ih«uig (?). 
IhiriabhaTardbana AnaAgalekbA. 
Durlabhaka PraUpAditya (Karko<» 

dynasty). 
A'ancb^plfia (713 and 720, Chinese 

embasiy). 
TAr&pl(ia Va^rftditya. 
700-736 Mukt4pt<fa LaliUUlitya PraUpdditya. 
HU minUter ^'aktitvAmln. 
(7i3-755tChineee embaaiy.) 
736 37 KuYalayAplc(a. 
737-44 Vai^iityn. 
744-48 Prithivyftplc/a. 
748 55 SahgrAmAplr/a. 
755-86 GayAplcfa, 

patronUea Kahlra, Vimana, 
introducee MahibhAahya. 
788 Birth of NankarAAtnra. 



Gainas, Biddhaaena, MAnatufiga. 

I had hoped that the study of the 6aina literature, since it 
was taken up in g"(Kxl earnest hy Dr. Jaeobi and others, would 



deecmtied fn>m lAkuhmafia, the mimster of MuktapUia, i. e. LalitAditya. 8e« 
Indian Antiquary. 1H74, p. 485. 

' The Uanumau-na/aka u aacribed to a Dimodara-miira. 
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have yielded some useful results ic support of our chronologj 
of the ReiiaiseaDce period of Sanskrit literature. It Lm 
tlirowD, DO doubt, considerable light on the religious state of 
India at the time when .^kyamuni started his refonn bj tbe 
side of other reformers, such as Vardham&na Mah&rtn <7iiUa* 
putra', the founder of Gainism, Pi^na K^ap&, MaakviB 
Got&liputro, SftJi^aytn Vaira//i -putra, A^ita 
Kakuda Katyayana', and others. The date of Vanlhi 
Nirva«a, 526 n.c, shows him to have been, or to have been 
belit'ved to have been, a contemporary of •^kyamoiu, and it 
his era is liable to the some kind of correction as tbo Cc^loMSt 
era of Buddha, 543 D.c, we should have the true dat« of ^ 
founder of Gainism, 460 o.c, by the side of the corrected dsto 
of Buddha, 477 B.C.' 

Leaving, however, the early period, we ask at what tine 
the sacred canon of the Cainas was fixed and written dom, 
and here the answers vary, though witbin narrow Imult 
Devarddhigani * EsbamaJramana, to whom the work of writiaf 
down the sacred canon is ascribed by tradition, lived 980 after 
Vardhumana'sNirvana, i.e. 4544. D. (or, if corrected, 510 A.D.). 
He did for Cainism what Buddhaghouha had done about thiitf 
years before for Buddhism °. 

At the very some time, 980 A. v., we are told that Bhadn- 
b&hu's KalpasQtra was re-nrranged in nine v^jtaniA or lectmc^ 
and waa read in the hall of Dbruvasena, king of Anandapoti, 
to console him after the death of his son Senangq^*. 

One more statement should here be mentioned, whiob vas 
first made by Bhao Daji (K&tidasa, p. 35), and ha> ainoa htm 
npeat«d by others, viz. that ' (?aina records mention Side 



* Kalpuatni, sd. Jkoobi, Introduction, p. 6. 

' Btntoaf, loboHuotkHi, p. i6i ; ludiui Anti'(aM7, Not. iS}^ 
' Sae Jacob!, Le, p, 6. 

* AIh salM DanTtUu, papll of DOahigMu ; ef- Indba t Ml|ij. i^ 
p. !«. 

* Jaeobi, Lc, p. t6. 

* OtlMrdMcioflliIi«T«ntkn993^v.BiMlie8oA.v. Sm Jaeobi, La. p. 14. 
The Iwt dais 10S0, if eacreotad. would glv* oi fiio a.B. tad fhm Wi( 
DhrnnMiia of AnaDdapun tocdhvr with Dhnivabhate of ValaUrt, %nimi*d 
Dr. Buhlu'a iwo>«:tiira a* b> dw aim of Iha VaUblil gtaai (ladkB i 
■87II, p. 8e)b*MRMi. aa«bdgcB,Fi.3i8. Bote. 
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Siiri, a learned (/aina priest, as the spiritual adviser of Vikra- 
muditya^.' Professor Jacobi (Kalpasfitra, pref. p. 14) added: 
' Siddhasena is a Gaina author, who is said to have made the 
arrangement of the Sam vat era for king Vikramftditya V 

Now Sena (5ri-she»a) is mentioned by Brahmagupta and 
Albiruni ^ as the author of the Romaka-siddh&nta, one of the 
five siddh&ntas used by VariLhamihira. Srita-sena or 49ruti- 
sena is quot^ as one of the astronomers of Vikram&rka, in 
the (#yotirvidAbhara;fa. The question therefore arises whether 
all these names belong to one and the same Sena, called 
Siddhasena (the blessed Sena) by the Gainas, and Sri-shena 
bv the Br&hmans, and whether the calculation of the 
Vikrama era, as 6cx) before 544 a.d., the date of the battle of 
Korur, is actually the work of this (laina astronomer. Wo 
find a certain confirmation in the Pa//i\valis of which Dr. 
Klatt has lately given extracts in the Indian Antiquar>% 
xi, p. 245. Here we read in the Kharataraga^^a Pa/^vali 
tliat at the time of Siw/hagiri there lived PadaliptAX-fti^-a, Vr/d- 
dhavadisQri, and his pupil Siddhasena-divakara, who received 
the Diksha name of KumudaX-andra, and that the latter 
convertcnl Viknimaditya. The same story is repeated in the 
Pu//ivali of the Tapa^X'^a, where we read that Arya-mangu, 
Vr/ddhavadin, Padalipta, and Siddhasoiia-divakara lived at 
the same time, and that the last, the author of the Kalyaxa- 
mandira^tava^ converted Vikramaditya. The date assigned to 
Siddhasena is 470 after Vardhamana*8 Nirvana, which would 
be exactly the beginning of the Vikrama era 56 B.C., but 
cannot be used for historical pur|H>8es. 

The same Pa/Zavalis confirm also the accounts of Mana- 
tun&^ which we discussed l>efore. We find in the Kharata- 
ra;;aX/a Pa//avali, uiuh r No. 23, ManatuAga, author of 
th(* Bhaktamara and IMiayahara stotras, and in the Tapa- 
ga^>fa Pa//avali, under No. 20, Manatuiiga (mWave*vara- 



* St>« Ilall. BiMiography. p. 166. In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
SKrirly, Ikimbay, x, p. 130, Dr. Bhao Daji qnutti* the rmbandha Alntama»i 
aixl (»thcr workii in MUpport of the Htateiuent that Sidiihanvna l>ivakara and 
KalidMUi Were c<mU«ui|iorariefi of Vikrama. 

• SidiHia^'na iv fjuotn! by VMrahaniihira, Brihn^. 7. 7. 
' Kt-m, BnhAti»amhita. pref. p. 47. 
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;taii]uI[7aTaj'arui»>]iadevaniatya^), who brmrADsofhu I 
raAra§tavaiia converted the king who had been bellied k 
Borceriee of B&ia and Mayura at Yaniirasi, ttod PonnM 
NagarS^a by means of his Bhayaharastavann. He t 
(Meed a stAvana, lieginning ' Bhattibbara.' The data ■ 
Bomewbat before 980, i.e. before Devarddhig««i {454 or 5J0 
A. D.), is again systematic rather than historicil. It iboaU 
be borne in mind that all these statements taken trom (iUm 
authorities are either of very modern or of very donbUol dat» 
Nevurthelees there is some hope that, tmdcr certain p 
the <?aina literature also maybelp to the elucidation of I 
chronology. 

I-tsine. 

I entertain, in fact, a strong hope that a continued atodj of 
the Gaina and Buddhist books will bring out aome more farta 
throwing light on the parallel stream of Brahrotuiie litentat^ 
wliioh by itself is without any landmarks, and Beetnia^j 
flowing from nowhere to nowhere. We shall soon femtm 
a catalogue of the whole Buddhist Tripi/aka in ita Chinai 
translation, giving us the dates of each translator, wketW 
Hindu or Chinese, and thus enabling us, if we may trait tin 
Chinese chroniclers, to tix at all events the lowest date of U» 
Sanskrit originals. We owe a great deal already to infonnati— 
I'unlaincd in the travels of Chinese pilgrims to India, partica* 
larly of Fa-hian, 400-41,'^ a.d., of Hwui Song and Sony Yn, 
518 A.I)., and of Iliouen-thsung, 629-645. in helping w tn 
det«miinc a period of literary and religious activity in bdii 
extending from about 400 to 700 A. v„ the vei^' period of what 
wc may iiuw call the KeiiaisKinee of Sanskrit Literature. I 
shall add here a short abstrat^t of some quilo uitcxp«<ct«d tn- 
formatjon on the literary state of India in the avvrnth eralary, 
which 1 lately discovered in the works of the Cliinnw pQgria^ 
l-tsing. 

Tba KftrikA. 
s commentary on P&iiiui'a | 
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Professor Boehtlingk, in the introduction to his edition of 
Pajiini's Grammar (p. liv), referred the O^ka Vr/tti to about 
the eighth century, on the supposition that V&mana, the 
author of the Ka^k&^ could be proved to be the same as the 
Vamana who is mentioned in the Chronicle of Ka^mfra (iv, 
496). The evidence on which that careful scholar relied was 
as follows:— Kahla«ra Pa»//ita, the author of the Kd^taraiigiiri, 
is evidently anxious to do full justice to (#ayftpS(/a, who, after 
the battle of Pushkaletra, recovered the throne of his father, 
and became a patron of literature. He mentions^ therefore, in 
full detail his exertions for the restoration of grammatical 
studies in Kannira, and particularly the interest he took in 
a new edition, as we should call it, of Pata/z^li's Mah&bh£shya. 
He then passes on to give the names of other learned men 
living at his Court, such as Kshira (author of Dhfttutarangiwi, 
according to Biihier). Dilmodaragupta, Manoratha, ^ankha- 
datta, A'Ataka, Sandhimat, and Vamana. This Vimana was 
supposed to be the author of the K^ik&. But if this Vamana 
had been the author of the K&#ikft — that is to say, of a com- 
plete commentary on Pacini's Grammar — would not Kalhaiia 
have mentioned him as connect<*d with the revival of gram- 
matical learning in Ka^rmira, instead of putting his name 
casually at the end of a string of other names? 

It ou<^ht to W stated that Professor Boehtlingk has himself 
surrendered this conjecture. There is another conjecture, first 
started by Wilson (Asiatic Researches, xv, p. 55), that the \k- 
mana here mentioned at the Court of 6'ayapir/a was the author 
of a bet of poetical Sutras and of aVWtti or gloss u|>on them. 
Dr. Cappeller ar^cs ay-ainst this in the introduction to his 
edition of Vamnna's KavyalankAra-vr/tti (Jena, 1H75). Va- 
mana. he says, the author both of the t4?xt and of the gloss of 
thib work, (juotes 6'udnika, the author of the MriiWaka/ika ; 
Kalidasa, the author of the 6'akuntalA, Urvafi, Malavika, 
Me;^hadiita^ Kumarasambhava, and KaghuvaMJa ; Amaru, 
Bbavabhiiti, Magha, the Hariprabodha, the Namamala, Ktl- 
uiandakaniti, Vi^akhila, and Kavir^. Now if this Kavir^ 



Vatiuuii and Gtiy(U\\iym. Edited by pAit</it Biljua^trt, IYi>retiK>r of Hindu 
Law in Um Sanakril College, 13«imuw. (Henaret, 1876, 1878.) 
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is intendeil fur fhv author of the RAgbnTiip&ni/aviya, who it 
Eupposoil to have lived later thiin iUe tenth century, thin wmtd 
be sufficient to place VAmana at least after looo a. tk, while 
G&yapiihi, his supposed )utron, died in 7/(5 (or 786) a. Dl 

All depeods here on the dat« of Kavirfl^, wbo may after 
Ikll not be so lute us Dr. Cappeller iiuppoees. 

Atler having assigned Vaaiana, the author of tb« KAvyft- 
lunk&ra, to the twelfth century. Dr. Cappeller proce«<I« ta 
identify this late Vflmana with ^'&In&^a, the author of the 
K^kft VWtti. His argumentsj howtver, are hardly eao- 
vincin^. He relies chiefly on a stitement of BftUiArtiin, in 
the introduction to hiu edition of the K&fiki, when Aat 
learned scholar speaks of a third V&muna, a poet, who wiote tfc* 
Xiokottaralalita, in MahfirAsh/ra, and places him in ■Saka 1595. 
i.e. 1 673 A. D., lidding that the grammarian V^mana lived 500 
years earlier, i. e. 1 1 73 a. d. If Professor Weber state* that 
B^la«&£trin assigns the grammarian V&mana to the thirteeath 
century (Htst, of Sansk. Lit. p. 226), this must rvfer tosoaic 
other paper which has escaped my notice. B&la«ibtriii, bo*- 
ever, gives no evidence in support of his statement, nof ikMa 
he. BO far as I am anare, ever hint at Vamans, the ( 
morian, being the same as Yamuna, the 1 iK^toncian. 

Professor Goldatiicker, in a similar manner — that ia, « 
producing Bufficieiit evidence — referred Vimuuia, the ( 
marian, to the same recent period us the Siddblnta-kaDi 
N&ge^, Purut'hottamo, and other grammariana (Ooldstfidter, 
TuMiai, p. 89) — therefore to u period later at all evenU thaa the 
thirteenth ceutury. 

Before wc proceed further, it will be necoMuy to ^etamiM^ 
first, whether Vflmana was the only anthor of tha ^f**?^ 
Colebrooke (Saubkrit Grammar, p. 9) spoke of Iho KfaikI m 
the work of (J^yhdiiyn, or Vamana 6'ayuditya. BAIaiUiu, 
the editor of the Ka«iktL. thought likewise at 6nt that VaawM 
and (/ayadilya. who arc mentioned as the autbon, were une 
and tho same p.isou (PaWit, June ittjS, p. ao, L s»). Ue 
found, however, afterwards that Bha/fi^idikshita, tha aaUwr 
of the SiddhAnta-kaumudi, clearly distinguishes brtwovn tlw 
opinions ofGayAdityaand Vamana (SQlia v, 4,43 ; cd. "nuia- 
ViUaspati, ijp> 727)1 and he might have loomt t 



kanauiifl^ 
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Professor A ufrec-ht's excellent edition of the Umldi Sfitras(pref. 
p. XV, Siitra i, 52). Bala^trin afterwards assigned the first, 
second, fifth, and sixth books to (/ay&ditya, the rest to Va- 
mana, while in an ancient MS. of the Ka^ikil^ discovered hy 
Dr. Biihler in Ka^mlra (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
R. A. S., 1877, p. 72), the first four adhy&yas are ascribed to 
(/ayiulitya, the last four to Vamana. (See also Professor Kiel- 
hom, Katyayana and Pata/7^Ii, p. 12, not€.) The evidence is 
therefore decidedly in favour of V&mana and Cayilditya being 
two different persons and joint authors of the Ka^ikil. 

In the preface to the sixth volume of my edition of the 
Rig-veda (p. xxix), I endeavoured to show that the statement 
made by Bha//o^idikshita in the 'S'abdakaustubha, and by the 
author of the Manoramtl, viz. that Vilmana, whose fame had 
l>een eclipwd by Vopadeva, had been brought forward again by 
Madhava, was to some extent confirmed by the commentary on 
the Rig-veda, Vopadeva being nowhere quoted by Madhava, 
while Vamana is quoted at least once in the commentary on 
the Rig-veda, and more frequently in Saya;ia*8 Dhatuvr/tti. 
Bala^'istrin conchidfd rightly that Vamana must be older 
than Madhava, 13.^0 A. i>., and older than Vopadeva, who 
livi'd in the twolt'th century. I added that Saya»a quotes 
l>oth Haradatta, the author of the Padama%ari, an exposition 
of the KiVfika, and Nyasakara, i.e. 6'inendra, the author of 
the Nyrisa or Kimka-vr/tti-pa/Jyika. This last book is like- 
wise quoted by the author of a commentary called the Kavj'a- 
kamadiionu, pn)bably the work of Vopadeva, so that the 
interval between the authors of the Ka^ik& and those who 
could (juute from commentaries on their works must bo 
extvndrd aocordinjrlv. 

This was the state of uncertainty in which the date of the 
Kajrika had to be left. * It must be earlier than the twelfth 
century' (Bumell, Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians, 
p. 92); 'it is not a modern work* (Biihler, h>c. cit., p. 73). 
Su«h were the last utteranct^s of two of the most competent 
ju<lges. 

One other argument in favour of the comparatively early 
date of Vamana and 6ayaditya should not be |MisHed over. It 
was produced by Bala^trin, who showed that both were 
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evidently Cainaa, or, what la the same with him, i 
Like the Amankkoeha, the Kttflkil beifinB witfaoat «nj ti 
cation or eiqioBition of the character of the book, a e 
always observed by orthodox writers. Secondly, the a 
of the Kuik^ Bctually alter the text of Panini, which bo 
orthodox BWihinan would venture to do. In SAtis iv. 2, 4^ 
they insert aabElya, writing frntma^anabandhusiih^yebhyBa tal 
iiist«ad of Fanini's grama^aniibandhubhyas tal. Thirdly, tlwy 
qaot« instances referring to Buddhist literature, n hieh, brwb. 
no respectable writer would do. When ^vin^ an inatBon of 
the use of the verb ni, in the Atmanepoda, meaning 'to hr 
honoured'(Piin, 1, 3,36], they say, 'ATarva liaids, i.e. ia boommd 
in the Loki'iyatn school.' This A'iirva(A'iirv.ika?}iaBaid tohta 
name of Buddha, and means here an heretical t«ttcber. wbo ■■ 
honoured in the Lokiiyata school '. Au orthodox writer worid 
have quoted authorities from orthodo<f, never from mhiliitic, 
schools. And Bala«ustrin adds that there were other dirtiB- 
fruiehed grammarians too at that time who were Gaiota — for 
instance, the author of the Nyftsa, Ginendrabuddhi' — bat tliat 
their works were afterwai'ds eclipsed by those of orthoda 
grammarians, euch as Bha/Zc^idikshita, Haridikshita, Nkg*- 
mbha//a, &e. 

After thus having established two points — rts. thit 
VAmana and d'ay&lityi were joint authors of the KLrilii, and 
that they were G'ainas or Bauddhaa— we retnm to th« qaw 
tion as to their probable dnte. Meeting in Mr. B«*l's 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripi/uka (p. 94) with the title 
of A work called Nan-lmc-ki-kwci-chouen, beinjf ' Rfooid* 
concerning Viail« and Returns to the Southern Scu,' 1 cm^ 
6u1t«d my friend and jiupil Mr. Kasawara on the cnntetita of 
the work. He informe<l me that it ivaa written by I-lsbf. 
one of the best-known Chinese pilgrims, M'hn b-(t Knang^^lMB, 
in China, in the eleventh lunar month of the year 6yt *.», 
arrived at T&mralipti, in India, ufXer a long voragv, in ll>« 
■ecnnd month of 673, and ^larted from that phwe for N&tands 

' On Lokij-su ■■ aiHidiFf nuoe vf Ui* Klrrilu aebod. wm Onarft Smi* 

* 'NmUldrllua the twciftlioB&turjr, bM«a*qao(adb]rVapdnm*Myib 
la Han Aiil'qiurj, 1B78, p. 5;. 
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in the fifth month of the same year. Afler the lapse of somi* 
years, he returned to T&mralipti, and sailed to Si-ri-fa-sai, in 
the Southern Sea countries. 

It seems that he wrote his book, * The Accounts of Buddhist 
Practices sent, being entrusted to one who returns to China, 
from the Southern Sea Countries/ in Si-ri-fa-sai, for he 
generally compares the practices of India with those of the 
Southern Sea countries. His work consists of two volumes, 
containing four books and forty chapters. Though he does not 
mention how long, he was in India, yet, as he refers to the 
usurper Queen, Tsak-tin-mo-hau, whose date is 690, we see 
that he must then have been absent from China twenty yeurs^ 
and have spent eighteen years in India. We may gather, in 
fact, from remarks occurring in his work that he was bom 
about 635, that ho left China in 671, arrived at T&mralipti 
in 673, and was still absent in 690, at the time of the 
usuquition of Queen Tsak-tin-mo-hau. That usurpation 
lastiHl till 705, when the Tang dynasty was restored. It is 
statfil elsewhere that I-t«ing died in 713, seventy-nine years 
old. and that ho hod returned to China in 695. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work I-tsing treats of 
h*arnin(^ in the West, and chiefly of grammatical science, the 
•Salnlavidya, one of the five vidyas or sciences. He gives the 
name Vytikarai/a, grammar, and then proceeds to speak of 
five works, generally called gnimmar in India. 

I. The fin^t is called elementary Siddh&nta, and begins with 
siddhira»itu. It was originally taught by Mahe^vara, and is 
learnt by heart by children when they are six years old. 
TIu'v li*arn it in six months. 

Most likfly this refers to the iS'iva Sutras, granted by the 
favour of Mahe^vara. Hut, from the description given, this 
Siildliaiita mu^t have contained much more than the fourte<»n 
^iva Sutras. * Thi re are forty-nine letters/ I-tsing writes, * the 
<-oni|>ounds of wliich are divided into eigliteen sections, and of 
which altiJgetluT more than io,coo words are formed. These 
wonls are arrangttl in 300 *lokas, of thirty-two syllal>les each.' 

II. The K'cond grammatical work is calltKl Sutra, the 
foundatiiin of all grammatical science. It is the work of Pacini, 
and contains i^ooo ^lokas. He was inspire<l by Mahe^vara, 
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:ind is said to have Wen endowed with three eyes. Childm 
begin to learn it when they are eight years old, and leain it 
in eight months. 

III. Dh&tu, This consists of i,ooo jlokas, and tn«t« of 
grammatical roots. Evidently a Dhfttniia/rfa. 

IV. Three so-cnlted Khilas:— {i) Ash/adhtUu. coosutinf 
of i,ooo flokoE (on declension and conjugation); (2) Matt-i», 
consisting of 1 ,000 jlokas ; (3) Unadi, consisting of t, 000 «IakaiL 

Boys of ten years learn tbcGC parts of grammar, and fiaiih 
them after three years. 

Tlie explanation of Khila as ' uncultivated pieee* ofland* 
is no doubt quite correct. We ehonld fay appendix or 
excursus instead. But it is difficnlt to nay what I-tsing 
could have meant by the eecond Khila. Mr. Boal called my 
attention to a note of Stanislas Julien's in hia todrx lo 
Hiouen-thsang, where (vol. iii, p. 514) Men-tse-kia is eri- 
dentiy meant for the same word, and ex]>IniDed by MaaAka. 
Uiouen-thsang mentions Men-tse-kia (vol. i, p. 166) as one 
of two classes of words, the other class being the Uaidi. He 
tells us that Professor Spiegel approved of this int^rprctatioiL 
bnt I cannot find any place where Professor Spiegel hia 
treated of manr/aka and traced it back as a technical Um 
to some correfiponding sam^/ia of Sanskrit grammar. I fooad 
ailerwarda that in iHyi I had consulted my learned fVwBd, 
Stanislas Julien, on the same subject, asking him whetlxr 
Men-tse-kia could possibly be intended for Nimkta « 
Nighax/u. He wrote on the first of December, 1H71, 'Je 
regrette de vous dire que je ne suis pas en tneflurs de repoodra 
parfoit^tncnt aux dlfT^rentes questions de votre lettrr. Dim 
ma M^hodc de transoription (p. jzi) le second mot da McB- 
tse-kia represcnte da dans pant/aka et dAa dans virUlali, 
mais il y a loin de Itl h Nirukta.' 

What I-tsing really says, according to Mr. KiMwaa'a 
trnaslation, is : — ' Manila treats of the formation of mn4f by 
means of combining (a root and snfBx, or saffixes). Od0 af 
many names for tree, for instance, is rriksha in Sawfaik 
(that is to say, the word vriksha is made up of vnluh and ■). 
Thus a name for a thing is formod by mixing tha fHtta 
toother, according to the rules of the l>ook, which 1 
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of more than twenty sentences (or feet of «loka). Um\di is 
nearly the same, with a few differences, such as what is full 
in the one is mentioned in brief in the other, and vice versa,^ 

Mr. Kasawara informed me that Ma/i^ may be meant for 
ma;f^/a, possibly for ma»^/aka, but I do not see that even this 
would help us much. Ma»^/ means to adom^ ma»//a is used for 
cream on milk, also for gruel, but all this, even if we admitted 
the meaning of mixing, would not yield us a technical name 
for the formation of words by means of joining a«ufl[ix with 
a root. At all events, I have never met with man//, or any 
of its derivatives, in that technical sense. I thought at one 
time that mai^/a might be meant for Mdn^Qka, because the 
Ma»//ukeyas were famous for their grammatical works (see 
M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 146), and 
one of these might possibly have been used by I-tsing when 
studying the Knd-anta chapter. But I do not think this 
likely, even if, as I am told, the Chinese transliteration should 
admit of it. 

We now proceed at once to No. V, which is called Vr/tti 
Sutra, a commentary on the foregoing Sfltra. We are told 
that * it is the best among the many commentaries. It 
contains 18,000 ^lokas, citing the wonis of the Siltras, and 
explaining intricate mutters very clearly. It ex{>oses the 
laws of the universe and the pn»cepts of heaven and man. 
Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, and under- 
stand it completely in five years. This commentary is the 
work of the Iwirneil Gayftditya, who was endowed with great 
abilitv. His literarv talent was so excellent that he under- 
stood matters of literature hearing them oni-e, and did not 
rtHjuire tf) be told twice. He revered the three venenible ones, 
and iKTfornieil all religious duties. Since his death it is 
nearly tljirty years.' 

If we take the lowest date for I-tsing's work, viz. 690 a. I). 
(l)eeause he mentions the usurpation which took place in that 
year), he would luive binn four years, as he says, in Si-ri- 
fa-sai, and tliirt*'en in India,, when he wrote the thirty-fourth 
chapter of his work ; and there is no reason why he should 
not have known, and, if he cared, have lKH»n able to ascertain 
the exact date of the death of the author of one of the most 
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famous gramman: of thnt time, moreover a grammar which 
be recntumeuds all true studente, coming; from Chins to 
India, to learn l>y heart. On tlic whole, hie dcacnptioB of 
that t^ramniar agrecH well with the K&.iik& Vn'tti. mni H m 
almost impossible to imagine that he ebould have fixed hy 
accident or fraud on the real name of one of the aolhors of 
that grammar, Gayilditya. l^nless the whole of I-tnng'a 
wnrk can be ehown to be a spurious compilation, wv are 
justilied in assuming that he knew a commentary on Paaini'i 
SQtras by Gay&dttya, and that he believed Gayaditya to bave 
died not later than 660 a. d. 

I-tsing then continues : * Afler having etadied this ooiih 
mentary. the students learn composition in proM and ia 
verse, and devote themselves to logical science (Hetuvidji) 
as well as to the Kosha (iS^Ma-kosha, or Abhidharma-koahaT).' 
After learning the Li-mon-lun (NySyadvi'iia-tAraka jAstn, a^ 
cribed to ffina or Dharmapfila) tbey draw inferences oometlT 
(Annm^na), and af^er studying the Pan-^bang^kwan (Mtak^ 
mMA) their talents become excellent. Then, being insttOGtcd 
by their teachers, and instructing others, they pass two or 
three yearn, generally in the monastery of Xtklandu in Centiil 
India, or in Vatahhi in Western India. These two places an 
like ^ng-ma, Shih-itsiu, Lung-mnn, and A'sii£-li (the mbIi 
of learning in China). There eminent and accomplished am 
assemble like clouds, and discuss the poRtiibility and iinpnsri 
bility of their opinions ; and having l>een approved as to their 
excellenc-e by the wise, having bi-come famous for thair pre- 
eminence far and wide, and having made theoiselres Msineii 
of the sharpne«a of their own abilities, they go tbenee to the 
Imperial Court to lay down before it the sharp woida (ef 
their intellect). There they present their achemes lo show 
their (political) talent, being desirous to receive good mfpioA- 
Dients. When they are in the place of diacoeskm, tlWT 
prove their wonderful cleverness. When they are in the 
place of refutation, all their opponents become tongo^bowtd 
and own llieir shame. Then the sound of their bme nakas 
the five mountains vibrate, and their renonn flows, as it were, 
over the four borders. They then receive granta of land, asJ 
enjoy high rank, and their names, written in white, 1 
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brated high on the lofty gf^^e. Aft^r this they can follow 
whatever occupation they like.' 



Pata/7jfaU'8 MahUbhUhya. 

l-tsing then returns to the Vr/tti Sfltra, i.e. the KiUika 
VWtti, and says : * There is a commentary on it, entitled A'Qmi, 
containing 24,000 ^lokas. It is a work of the learned Pata/7- 
^li, and explains clearly that commentary (Vr/tti) by illus- 
trating accurately its meaning, and inquiring into its small 
details. Advanced scholars learn it in three years, and the 
labour is similar to that of learning the A'-iun-tshu and the* 
Yih-king (in China).' 

Ak Aur//i is a name for commentary, and Pata/7^1i is ac- 
tually called JTflrwikr/t, the author of the ATflrwi, there can 
be little doubt, if any, that I-tsing is here speaking of 
Pataz/^li's Mahabhtlshya. It does not follow, however, that 
he considered Pata/7^1i's Mahabhtishya as more recent than 
the Kruiku, though it is not impossible. 

Bhartnhari. 

• 

I-tsing then continues : * Next, there is the Rhartr/hari-dis- 
course, a ooinmentary on the foregoing A'ur/ii, the work of 
the great scholar Bhartr/hari. It contains 25,000 «lok&s, 
\%hii-h triat of the principles of human affairs and of gram- 
mat i<'al K'ience, and relates also the source of the rise and 
fall of many families. IMiartr/hari was intimately ac^quaintc^l 
with (thr principles of the doctrine of) ** Only Knowledge ' 
(vitlyaniatra). and well versinl in logic (lit. in the reason, hetu 
an<l in the example, ud aha ra //a). This scholar was very 
t'anioti> throughout the five divisions of India, and his virtues 
Were known evervwlure. lie believed deepiv in the *'Thr(»t» 
Jewels. ' and militated on the ^'Twfifold Voidness," Having 
desire<l (to embraee) the excellent religicm, he In^longed to 
the prie>tlv order, but, overcome l»v worldiv desires, he re- 
turned again to the laity. Thus he s<'ven times bei-ame a 
priest, and seven times returned to the laity. Unlt^ss one 




Iks. 
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believes well id the truth of cause and effect, one cannot 
like him. He wrote the following veree with self-rcproMek 
"Through attachment I returned to the laity, 

Being fiee from desire I again wear the prieslt? cloaks. 

Why do those two things play with me like a child 
He was contemporaneDUs with Dhsrmap&la,' 

This Dharniapala was most likely the teacher of Si\»\ 
who was ail old man when he received Hinnrn-thMuig il 
N&landa in 633. Dharmapi'ila's name is mentioned in ooo- 
□ection with a gmmmatical work, the i^txlavidyiUsaarjiiktft 
riUtra (san^rraha «&4tra}, and his time wonid therefore weD 
agree with Bhartr'haris time, supposing that, as I-t«iiig nn, 
he died 650 a.d. 

I-tsing goes on to tell some other stories aliout BhartnlMri 
which make it not unlikely that he is siwaking of Bhartnliui, 
the author of the three i^takas on K&ma (love), Niti (dim- 
pline), and Vair^ya (tranquillity). 'Once,' he sttys, 'Blur* 
tWhari was a priest, living in a monastery. Overcone by 
worldly desires, he was disposed to return to the laitr. VH 
he remained lirm, and aj^k'Kl a student to get a carriage mdy 
at the outside of the monastery. A man asked the catiM. 
" It is," he replied, " the place where one performs meritorwai 
actions, and it is designed for the dwelling of those who kwp 
the moral precepts. Now passions already predominate witimi 
me, anil I am incapable of following the excellent Uw. Om 
such as I am should not intrude into an assembly of the 
priests from every quarter." Then ho returned to ba • hf 
devotee (upAsaka), and, wearing a white ganneot, 
to exalt the true religion in the monastery.' 

' It is forty years since his death.' 

'There is beeidi-s, the VAkra-discoursc (Vikyi|wiIlEa)t 
'which contains 700 tlokos, and 7,000 (words) in its csplu*- 
tion. It is aliK> Bhartrdiari'e work, a treatise 00 ul 
and inference according to the scriptures." 

As the s<.vond work is the Viikjupailiya, w^^ i-an 
a commentary only on the Mah&hhiisliya hy Bhartnluri, 
Mabiibh/tshya-vyikkhyHi. WemightthinkorthoK&iikU 



' Thu work aii«U in the Drldutn. fngmeata at 
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are mentioned by Taranatha (pref. to Siddhanta-kaumudi, vol. 
ii, p. 2) as between Bhartn'hari^s commentary on the Mahik- 
bhashya and his Vakyapadiya (also called Vakyapradipa), but 
they would probably have been described by a different name. 

Here then we should have the famous Bhartr/hari, so oft-en 
descrilHKl as the elder brother of kin^j Vikramaditva in the 
first eenturv B.C. as a Buddhist, a man tossed about between 
kama and dharma, between the world and the monastery, a 
poet, a ^franiman.nn, a philosopher, the contemporary of Dhar- 
maiKila, known, it would seem, to some of the eminent men 
whom I-tsinji^ visited in his travels throug^h India, and re- 
port^nl to have died not more than forty years ag^, say 650, 
that is, shortly after Hiouen-thsang's return to China. Tliat 
there was a Buddhistic flavour about Bhartr/hari's &ifakns, 
has lon^ been |)erceived ; still, even those who did not believe 
in the Au^-ustan Court of Vikramaditya and his brother 
Bhartnhari in the first century B.C., hardly ventured to do 
more than ])lace him hesitatingly in the first or second century, 
instead of the seventh century a.d. 

There is one more diflleulty which we have to meet. 

After havin;»' told us all this about Bhartr/hari, l-tsinff 
c^mtinues : * Next there is the Piiia or Pida or Vina. It 
contains 3,coo verses of Bhartr/hari, and 14.000 (words?) in 
its ex]>Ianation by Dharmapala, an author of treatises. It 
fathoms the dwp secrets of heaven and (*arth, and treats of 
the pliilosophy f»f man. A person who has rt»ache<l the study 
of this work (after havinj** learnt gradually the foregoing 
works) is said to know grammatical science very well, and 
may l>e likeni^l to one who has learnt the nine Kings and all 
the classics (in China). AH tho.se above mentiontnl are studiwl 
by both priests and laymen, otherwise they cannot Ix? called 
well-iiifonned.' 

The text from which this translation was made, is very 
imj>erfect, and Mr. Ka>awara wishes his n»ndering to be con- 
sidertnl in many places as tentative only, hoping to publish a 
better one as soon as he has returned to Ja|>an. I asked him, 
as a mere ci>njfcture, whether it was possible that Pida could 
n-present Bha//i, ai»d he thought it was just |)Ossible, but no 
mure. It is clear that the book must have been a ({grammatical 
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wiirk, and the Bbo/dkuvyu (or Ritvaxttlwiiliii) imr [je oiled ■ 
grammatical work. It id also well ktiowii tliitt the KUtlKtt»bi|i 
or tliat poem has frequently bctm assif^ed to fibaitWbui. 
Amon^r th(! various <;ominentators, Kiiiular]iiuhiknv«rtiii cmU* 
the author Bhartriliari, the book Blia//i ; VidyaviuotU mlU 
the author fihartrthari, the son of •^ridbarasvi'iiuiD ; BhuBts 
Mallika <;alla bim Bliartnhari. The oldest luauuscript aib 
the [>oet Bhn/fi- brahman a, the eoa of rVridbftruvamin of 
Vu/abht; the oldest commentator, lj'ayamang«l», oftlb him 
hhatl'i, Harihara doeti the same, while PiuM^rikAkaha ia 
his Kalupadipika siH»ka of him simply as Bha//i '. Bhav 
Daji and Bhandarkar inform us that Bha/d was believed l^ 
some to have been the sou of Bhartrihari, and to have liTod 
under •Sridharasena of Va/abhi. 

After all this, we can well understand that I-tan^ ahoold 
luive been tuld that the Bha/d was the work of lUiarUihan, 
always supposing that Bhu^/i could in Chinese h»v« bfca 
represented by Pida. As to the date of the BliA/^ikivyi wv 
know very little beyond the fact that it« author lived nsdw 
6'rIdhaTasvamin of Va/abhi. Lassen '' tdenti&cd this kin^ with 
jridharasena of Va/ablit, the son of Uuhaeena, 530-545, but 
this too is a mere guess, and need not by itoelf invatidil* 
I-tsing's 8tat*raent. 

I may add in conclusion the little we know of BfaavtrAai 
as a gramuiarian, from Brabmanic sources, 

TarkavtUuspati, in his edition of the Siddh&nU-kauiniMll ', 
reminds us very properly that Somadeva's Katli&aarit'^A^US 
is only an extract from the Bn'hatkathA, a work in 70,000 
Mokas, supposed to have been comi>owd by Kfttyiyuw, Bad 
tou^rht by him to KawnbhAti. He then tells the vtorr of 
VuraniiH, called Katyiiyana, and hia fellow-pupils Vy^/li aad 
P&iini. They were alt three the disciples of Ujntvarsha. Pfcaiii, 
the Uvet clever of them, having been vanqnivhvd io a diapala* 
tion by the others, went to projntiale Mah&deva, and. hafiag 
bi<en taught by him, composed a grunmar in finir patla 

■ Sn pTnoHidlNip of tbe Awtic SvAotj, Btnpii. Aag. itSi. 
* Ind. AlMihom>kaDda.lU,5i9. 

■ 8m ilm AilidArtlumtu b; TAr4nliL> Tu^ittu^Ut. CMtalK itjl, 
BMuUUUp. i; iDdZ.D.M.O. liv, 5H. 
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(the S(ltra-p&/ia, the Gairapa/^, the Dhatup^^a, and the 
Linganu^asana), which he afterwards proclaimed before Upa- 
varsha. Vararu^, recognising the excellency of that new 
grammar, composed the V&rttika by way of completing and 
briefly explaining it, while VySU/i com|)08ed a work, called 
Sangraha, consisting of 100,000 ^Slokas, intended to explain 
by arguments the principles of P&»ini's grammatical system. 
These works became so famous that the Aindra and other 
po[>ular grammars of the time fell into disrepute and were 
lost. 

It is added that P&»ini was the son of D&kshi^; that 
VararuX-i was the t^on of a Br&hman Somadatta of Kau^mbi 
and ofVasudatt^; and that, after composing the Br/hatkathil, 
and other works, he became Minister of King Nanda; while 
Vya//i, the son of a Brahman Karambha, dwelt at Vetasa. 

TarkaviiX-aspati then quotes another story^ taken from the 
Vakyapadiya, a work which he ascribes to Bhartrihari, the 
elder brother of Vikramilditya. He first states himself that 
in the course of time the Saugralia by VyftJi became neglected, 
and Pawini's work too had suffered considerable damage, when 
the Bliagavat Pata//yali resolved to compose the Mahabhashya, 
containing first the essence of the Sangraha, namely the SQtras, 
Varttikas^ and the comment, and secondly the arguments 
laid down in the Sangraha''^. 

But in this form als<) the system of Ptl^ini was again 
neglecU»d, though one co])y of the original grammatical work, 
made by Ravay/a, was preserved in the South on the mountain 
AitrakQ/a. Iliis co])y was carried off by some Kakshas, in the 
guihc of a Unihnian, and given to Vasurata, A'andra and other 
teai'liers, and from them descended to their pupils, Bhartr/hari 
and others. Bhartr/hari explained the Mahabhashya, com- 
)K>sed the txplanatory Karikas, and also the Vakyajwdiya, 
sometimes called \ akyapnulijwi, consisting of three parts, the 
Brahma, Vakya, and Padakanz/a ^, 

' Str« ran. I, 1, 20, Karikrl in MahilbhAMhva. 

' This a|p^e« well with Kielhoni's correct description of the chATftcier of the 
5lA}iibh/i»hyA, given in his ess»y Kut^ityana ami l'Ata4</aJi l^lH76). p. 7 seq. 

' Si-c Cioldxtucker. rnnini, p. 237; Welier. Indische Studien, v, 159; 8t«nrler, 
ibid. p. 447 ; Kiclhorn, Indian Anti(|aary, 1^74, p- '85. 
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He then quotas from Bliartnlinri'B VilkyakAiuJ^ tiie rollowing 
versus ; 

' When tlic Saiigraha (of Vyi'/i) Iiad been loet, havi^^ 
come down to gram ma nans who mostly prrfenrd abort 
manuals, and possoBsed but a small stock of knowlrdge, 

' And when afterwards by tim vemrrable and Btudious lUbi- 
^ali the KfahiLbhiiBhya bad been composed, a work eoDtaiuBg 
the original Siltras (vi^a), and the ai^timcntAtions, 

'Unfalhomable From its depth, and yet almost elulloir rii>iB 
its [HTfcet method'; then men of small minds were ypt aoMt 
to uoderstund it. 

'And nhen thiB work of the RiM, which containrd tfc» 
(cubBtsnee of the) Sniifrraha, had been perverted br Va^ 
&ubhava, aod Harvaksha, beicaiise (iu attempting to vzfJam 
it) they followed their own sterile reasoniu}; only, 

' The tradition of the grammar, which bad fallen away fma 
the disciples of Patan^li, esibted in tim« as a text eoly 
(without being nndetatood) among the people in tfae Soatk*. 



' Itrad pcriiiUI. in iho conuuenluy. 
' 1 1 i* Oil iluulit Ter; may Ui diiwredll Uia mtl*e i 
Uio aKrlji litMsr> luM<K7 uf ladU. Tbijr mi nftaialj: 
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* But A'andraHrya and others (Vasurata, etc.) received the 
tradition again from Parvata (the mountain A'itrak{i/a or 
Triku/a?), and following the original SQtras (vi^) and the 
Bhashya, they made it branch off into many schools ^ 

' Then, after having studied the different lines on which 
the (grammatical) arguments rest and his own grammatical 
r^'stem also, the Guru (iTandra or Vasur&ta) brought to us 
this resume of old grammars.* 

We have now examined a considerable number of names, 
famous in Sanskrit literature^ most, in fact, of the MahAkavis 
and the Mahakavyas, and we have seen, I think, that not one 
of them could be referred to a date beyond the fifth century 
A.D. Kalidasa, formerly represented as the contemporary of 
Augustus, has become the contemporary of Justinian, and the 
very books which were most admired by Sanskrit students as 
specimens of ancient Indian poetry and wisdom, have found 
their natural and rightful place in the period of a literary 
renaissance, coinciding with a period of renewed literary 
aotivity in Persia, soon to be followed there, as later on in 
India, by the great Mohamminlan conquests. 

1 have confined myself chiefly to what used to be called the 
art [)oetry of India, nor could I attempt to examine here the 
whole of our post-Vedic literature, partly for want of space, 
partly for want of knowledge. 

There was no necessity, considering what our immediate* 
object is, for going beyond the ninth century, for it is not 
likely that any literary works that can be referred to so late a 
datf, would ever be claimed for the four blank centuries 
Iwtwwn loo B.C. to 300 A.D. 

of the Won], but, on tho other hand, they po«iseKi( thii merit that, ah a rule, they 
are not inrentetl with a pu^Hwe, or int4*mled to lupport any preconoeivetl 
•y«teni. What purpose, for instance, could the author of the Uttiira>kjiii</a of 
the lUmiyana itect. 36, VT.44 »ei\.^ [thu curi<»UM paKnage waa pointed out hy 
Muir. .San'-krit Texts, iv. p. 490] have had in naying that Hanuniat, when hc» 
waa Mtudyin^ grainroar, ^udied it. Sa-aOtra-Tntty-arthapadam mahartham ta- 
■aoj^rahaiu, that is. according to the commentary. * the Mahahhaahya (Patailv/ali), 
containing the Sdtraa, the commentary, and the Varttikai. and iho Hangraha 
;Vyi(/i),* thua making the Rama^aaa, at all eTt-nta, moro modem than \ykdi f 
' See iu«lbom, Indian Antiquary, 1876. p. 345. 

A a 
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In the eightt century we enter already on the age oteam- 
mentarioB and f^lo^uses. We have 5aAkara, the gnai coaaaet- 
tator of the Vedanta Satrna, born in 7S8, and he wa* pmcded 
by Govinda and Gauifajiadaj to whom a commentuy on the 
SiLnkhyu-kurikti is ascribed. If we may accept BameU'* cob- 
jectnre, fihavosvamin, the commentator of the Batidkijaaa 
Sutras, belonged to the same age, though I most oodCbmi 
tliat his arguments do not seem to mo qmte coDvincug'. 

Epio Foema. 

Nor have I said anything of the two great epio poeuM, tiw 
Mahabhilrata and Rumiiyana, beyond noting their beta^ mm 
tioned by name among the |Kij)ular literature of th« sixtli 
and seventh centuries. We want a great deal more of tnly 
scholarlike work', and a great dial less of truly uaschoUrlika 
theories on the MahikbhrLrata and R&m&yana. before any r\rtt 
light will dawn on the eourccs, the growth, and the final 
redaction of these Indian epic cycles. But whatever daU 
may in the end be assigned to these poems, as we now ban 
them, or to thvlr lirst collection, or to their gradoal augiim- 
tfltion, our views on the literary blank bctwevn loo B.C. ami 
300 A.D. could hardly be affected thereby. Epic poetry, m 
wo know, if it \a popular, and not artiiiciat, like that of Kib- 



■ Burnelt, CWjOoKae ( 1 S70). p. 1 3. my tlutt MUUvk qaalw BH*wi MIm'i 
coitiiaenUT70D tluUUck Y^iiT-TeiU,knd thu thaf^BJUsplMaUB ^aofmm 
beforeSifuu. Bhi>kv>, *gaiD,qiiotainotoal]rltieM<nk«»-dh>ni»«tMa,iBL 
wlut U nun iinporttiit. the lutbook of it (xij. loo),bat dn BlM*iw?<MhA* 
commoaUlor of tlie Bkudhlywu lUlpa SftOu. ' who may (fcanAm tan t-t 
in the eii;bth ccnliiry' (Cat. p. 16). It U well kiuiwD Ital 84jaa* •!•« oMi • 
comninitarT on Bau<ihiyki» (Cat. Sauthern DiTionn, BamlMj. I^b. I, |^S1,h4 
that in hii V^^tantn-audhitiiiUu, which giTea the A<lfarat7>Ta aa wril M 
the Haatn anil Au<I)ftli« of the prind|<at eaerifioaa. he iJiImBj Mk** Bn*- 
•Ibtrana. Ba Oim call* himwlf th» enD of Mlpmify^, and ik* hMh* 
(•abmUn) of Uadliairirya. Sae aUa BuUw. derail Booha tt iha Im^ 9d. 
rIv. p. lUL 

• Ail»irHaltma&B. A«tu, nach On VonUUmveB im MifcHMilfc l»l«; 
Atjuna. tda Bulng loi' Keonutnwtlna da* MlMtrlilnila. I>79i Cliv *■ 
alia inaiach* Ei-a, 1881 ; Ubar daa MalilbUrala. WeW, Cbar *• B^ 

j*ita.lS7o. f f '^-■— J "- ■■-- a^-'j-- -j'-i ' n — p. .^j ■ 

U. Bhaodaiiar. C<KuiikntM»t of U« data of tka HaUIMnta. JaWMl rf *i 
lUjal Aalatie SmlrtjF, BanUf . i, p. 81 (l8jj>. 
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d&sa, may live on among the people, when all other literary 
activity has ceased. It forms, so to say, the literary bread 
and water, without which no nation can long subsist. What 
we want to know is to what period the work of Vy^sa, the 
Diaskeuast, can be ascribed, how many such Vy&sas were 
employed in giving some kind of form to the enormous masses 
of floating epic poetry in India, and lastly, how much should 
be aFcnl>ed to their individual genius, particularly in the case 
of Yalmlki, in what we now admire in the two great national 
epics of India, the R^m&yana and Mahabharata ^ I ought to 
add, that I do not think that hitherto any facts or arguments 
have been produced to justify us in admitting any Greek 
influences in the growth of epic poetry in India, still less any 
Christian influences in the production of that famous episode 
of the Mahubharata which is known under the name of the 
Bhagavadgita Upanishads. 

Popular Stories. 

And what applies to epic poetry, applies also to what we 
call Folk-lore. No people is ever without popular stories, and 
no country wjis prolxibly richer in them than India. It ham 
lately bt'come the fashion to ascribe all these popular stories 
in India to a Buddhistic source, nor can there be a doubt of the 
truth of Ben fey 's g^reat discovery that the fables which we 
find collected in the Hitopade^a, the Pa/7^tantra, and similar 
works, belonginf|^ to the Renaissance period of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, presuppose Buddhistic collections of them. But that is 
ver>' different from savin"" that the Buddhists invented them. 
The Buddhists use<l them, improved them, added to them, but 
they invcnte<l them as little as the brothers Grimm inventwl 
* RumjH'Istiltzchen.' There is one Buddhist collection of 
so-called GVitaka-stories, in Sanskrit, the date of which can 
be fixed in the fourth century a. d. It is ascribed to Arya- 
jTura ; and another work of the same author is stated to have 
btvn tninslatinl in the year 434 a. d. We also know that the 



' Thf ntx-timncv of the iiAmo of Vyi'm arid VAlmlki in the LaiikAvatira i« 
of inurest, but the date uf tlie chapter in which they oocor U dottbiful, 

A a 2 
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Tutne of tli^sc storice had rp&chcd Persia at the time of KhcMn 
Nu^hirvan (531-579 a. d.), and that he sent Bancul to India 
to bring them to his Court and translate them into PablaTi'. 
But the original from which BarzOi' translated haa not jrat 
Ixwn discovered, and the Brahmanic collections of &blfi« W^nA 
we poBBCss, the Fa/iiatantra, Hitopade*a, etc., ar» of » bdcr 
date. 

The Kathfi-sarit-silgara, again, by Somadcva, is as late at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, having been wriUen to 
console Queen Sftr3-avati, the pother of King Hanha of 
Katmira, on the death of her son who was killed IIOI A.tt. 
It should be remembered, however, that Somadera too dU 
not iovent, did not even claim to have invented, the tabs 
collected in his 'Ocean of the Riverti of Stories,' sad 1^ 
their existence can probably be traced back to tbe tinw tt 
PftHini. 

As this is of importance with regard to certain biatoncal 
or semi -historical statements contained in Somadeva'a wvvfc, 
it may not be out of place here to explain why I mm- 
i:id<!r some of them quite as trustworthy as, for imrtaif . 
Kalhana's History of Kannira, eo far as it bean 00 catly 
times. It is cosy to say that what Somadeva tclla about Plnai 
and his friends is only a story. To me ' only a story' carriM 
more weight than history made on purpose, such aa wc kmam 
Kalhana's history to have been. We must take Indian littta* 
ture aa it is, and try to make the best of it. And ia 
doing this we must, as much as possible, div«st ouraelvM nf 
the idea that Hindu writers ain-ays wish to impoae apoii mt, 
and to make everything as old as possible. First of a&, tlMis 
writers never thought of us 'out«r barbarians,' in wriliag 
down what they knew, or what they imagined they knew, o^ 
their ancient history. Socondly. what we should call 'old.' 
would not seem at all old to them, to whom ten tboanad 
years more or less is a mere nothing. 

My impression is that Somadeva, when telling ns aboot 
Pawini, Vy&ifi, and K&tyayana, tells us simply wbat be katm. 
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and that what he knew catne to him from tradition, which in 
India was more tenacious than anywhere else. We know, 
besides, thanks chiefly to the researches of Bumell and Biihler, 
that Somadeva was not left entirely to depend on tradition. 
He tells OS that his book contains the essence of the Br/hat- 
katha, written originally in the Pai^i dialect by Gufid^^ya, 
and that it difiers from its original in language only, and by 
its being more condensed ^ The story of GnnkdAyn is no 
doubt legendary too, but it need not therefore be considered 
as a pure invention, so far as Gun^^ya himself is concerned. 

We arc told that originally the stories of the seven Vid- 
yadhara Aakravartin's or Fairy Kings were told by ^Siva to 
Parvati. They were overheard by an attendant, Pushpadanta, 
who repeated them to his wife Cray&. For this he was cursed 
by Parvati and condemned to be bom as a man, and his 
brother Miilyavat, who interceded for him, received the like 
sentence. Afterwards Parvati relented so far that she decreed 
that Pushpadauta's curse should end when he had met a 
Pi^iifa, called Ka/tabhuti, and told him the stories ; while 
Malyavat should be free when he had heard the Bnhatkathus 
from the mouth of KtkifabhQti, and spread them over the 
earth. 

Pu^hpadanta, we are then told, was born as VararuXri 
Katyayana, and became a great grammarian and Minister of 
Vogananda, the last of the Nandas. Having communicated 
the stories to the Pi^aXn Ka»abhQti, he returned to his 
heaven. 

Some time later Malyavat, who as GumV/iya of Pratish- 
/iana had become Minister of Satavfthana, went with his two 
pupils, (ju/iadeva and Nandideva, to the dwelling of KlLna- 
bhuti, and received from him the seven stories in the Pai*aXri 
(lialei-t. Then he wrote them down with his own blood in 
icccxxD *S'lokas each, and sent them to Satavahana. S&tava- 
hana, however, rejected them ; u})on which GumuMya burnt 
iiix of the stories. The seventh only was preserved, and 
Satavahana, after studying it with the help of Gunadeva and 



* See Buhler. Indian Antiquary, 1871, p. 302. 
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Nandide\-a, wrote the introduction to it, likewise in tlie VmuM 
dialect. 

Dr. Pitz-Edward Hall * wns the first to sbnn that this Irgowl 
waa not entirely a legend, for Danrfin in his Kavyidurmi (1, 38), 
mentions a BriliatkathA written in a Bhdta (Pit&ia) ttn)ee<; 
and Subandhu, the author of the Vfl,»aTadattil, knows a Brihat* 
kathA divided into Lambakas. Dnni/in, we know, is at kait ■■ 
old as B&na, the court-poet of Harshavardbana in the aeTenth 
century, white Vasubandhu must be older than B&na, haaf 
praised by him in Iub Har^ha^ritra. 

Thns it may be accepted as a fact that a BnhatkatU 
in a Bhuta dialect, and divided, like Somadera's work, iata 
Lambas or Lambakas, existed at least before the servalii 
century of our era. 

Nor is this al). Dr. Biihler, during his literary rcstsrdKa 
in Gujarat, discovered a work very similar to the Kath&iuit- 
sagara of Somadeva, namely, the Bnliatkathft-maMfari of 
Kshemendra Vy.'isad&sa*. This Kshemendra wrote durinf 
the second and third quarters of the eleventh century, aod Ik 
loo seems to have based his own work on the Pai«\it t«xt of th» 
Bnliatkatha, ascribed to Gun)W<fya. He says': ■ £!trta pfO- 
claimed it first -, K^nabhQti heard it from the Gau (Pnriip- 
danta-Vararul'i), aud told it to Gunil/Z^ya, who delivered it ia 
turn to his pupils and to SiitaviLhana. The atory whtch tiiiit 
had come to he vritten in the FinUa language gav« troobk t« 
the readers, and was for this reason rewritten in SandkriL' 
Although Somadeva was perhaps two or thrm generataow 
later than KEhcmendra, Dr. Biihler has shown that heeooU 
not have copied from KshemcndTa, but that both moat bm 
used the same original in Pairaii or Prakrit, 

We thus arrive at the very uncxpeoled result that tfar 
stories told by Somadeva in the twelfth century were kaown. 
at all events, before the seventh century, and, if «« cooU 
accept the historical character of S^tav&bana aad 1 
of K&aabbati and Vararuiti-Ki\ty&yana, in the fink e 



' VlnruUtU, pnl. pp. 1»-14; ftilUer. l-c, p. joj. 

• Jourul of Uio BofiJ AMatloSocUtjofBoDUj, 1S77. P.4C. 

* Buhkr, Indba Anliqavj, 1B71, p jof. 
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A. D.; or even, it may be, before the end of the Nanda dynasty. 
Without as yet wishing, however, to make Ki\tyayana-Vara- 
hlH, the original promulgator of the Seven Stories, the same 
person as Katyayana Vararu^i, the author of the V&rttikas 
and the contemporary of Pacini, we may at all events say 
this, that Somadeva's much-despised Kath^sarit-s4gara carries 
really as much historical weight as Kalha»a s Rii^tara^gini, 
the Chronicle of Kashmir, 1148-57. Kalhana wrote in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and was therefore later than 
Somadeva. What his ideas of history were has been well 
sliown by Dr. Biihler', who writes: 'An author who boasts 
that "his narrative resembles a medicine, and is useful for 
increasing and diminishing statements of previous writers 
regarding kings, plaoe^ and time,'' must always be sharply 
controlled^ and deserves no credit whatever in those portions 
of his work where his narrative shows any suspicious Bgures 
or facts.' 

FhiloBophioal StLtraa. 

A second class of literature which I have not touched upon 
cont^ists of the philosophical Sutras. These were and are still 
supposed by many scholars to belong to the centuries preced- 
ing our eni. All I can say is, I know, as yet, of no sound 
arguments^ still less of any fact« in support of such assertions. 
Neither in the Pali nor in the Sanskrit canon of the Buddhists 
have any refen^nces to or quotations from the six collections 
of phiIos^)phicaI Sutras been discovered. 

It is diilerent with the philosophical systems themselves. 
Tlie names of the thrtn? Vedas, possibly of four, such words also 
as Vedanta and Upanisliad (upanisa), and Yoga, occur in Pali, 
but they do not prove the existence of our Vedanta or our 
Yoga Sutras. In the Buddhist Sanskrit canonical books there 
are constant references totirthaka or heretical systems of phi- 
losophy. The names of the founders of six of these are mentioned 
again and again, but we hear nothing of literary works ascribed 
to Hadaniya/ia, the founder of the Uttara-mimai»s&, of 6'aimini, 



' JouihaI of the Rojal AAiatic Socieij of Bombay, 1877, P* 5^- 
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the founder of the Filrva-ininifiMsa, Kapila, the foooder of tW 
Saukhya, Putan^li, the founder of the Yogx, KM&da, tM 
founder of the VaUeEbika, and Gotama, the founder of tW 
Nyaya. The occurrence of the nanK« of KamklK, KaptU, 
Akshap4da and Bnliaspati in the LaiikavatAra is carioiu, bet 
requires verification. What is still more curious is tlwt in tiw 
literary works which we huve referred to the sixth, aeventb,sad 
eighth centuries no actual tjuotations from the SOtiBS of Dm 
six Darj^nas have yet been met with. It is true, that ^'aIib»■ 
mihira mentions Kapila and Kauabhuy', and tliat BAu in hit 
Harsha^rita knows of Aupanishados, Kapilas, and KfaiAdw* 
but even this does not etitablish the existence of the S&tns, 
containing thtir doctrines. And yet we know now, tbanka la 
Mr. K. B. Patbak (Ind. Ant. 1 883, p. 1 74) ^ the dat« of Sattkan . 
Akarya*, to whom most, if not all of these Siitras tnoBt ban 
been known. He vms born 788 a. D., and he must have lived 
to a considerable age, if he accomplished all that is ucribcd to 
him. The date 31^21 Kab, i.e. 820 a.d., cannot be intended 
for tlie date of bis death, but is meant for that of hia beoomiiif; 
a Muni, which we are told took place in his 32nd jmr 
(dv&trifiue). 

The first taugible evidence of the existence of s ajratrav- 
atic treatise on any of the six syst«ms of India wooM 
really seem to be the Cliinese tranalation of the Savmm- 
saptsti-f&stra, that is, the Sankhya-k&rik4, with a com- 
mentary ^. It is said by the Chinese translator to ban been 
composed by the Ridbi Kapila, a heretic, and t<> cxpfaun the 
twenty-five truths (tattvae*). Towards the end of the wock 
it is stated that there were 60,000 giithil!i compoerd br 



' IWbaUknUU, ed. Kern, pref. p. 19. 

■ ViwfwtatU. ed. Hbll. pref. p. 53. 

■ He quoMi Own ■ MS. the foltaving )iA: An (! 
li>4D.VMidiaa. Sakli. PMnn, V>tH. HvkA. OtaJaftiiM. Govtada, 
Ha »Uo nwBtioB* Rtmiaofs u Ihs pupil t'f YtdarKpcakAM. aad M 
pajHl of JUyuUprakiba, 

■ It !■ hi* dwcMit bom aok which la alludvl tc in ealib^ Ub 
UiymnaTivatlivii. 

■ 1 am infoTiDed bj Mr. K>a«wan that this eoBuaailMy rsMaUa 
DMBbv; of GaiuJapida, hut tbkt the uuM oT Oanbi^il* U Ml 

•8Mttikhra4tn.«il. Ilall. praC pp. 6, 41. 
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PiAiiafikha (K&pilejra), the pupil of Asuri, the pupil of Kapila, 
and that afterwards a Br&hman, named l#vara Krtshaa, 
selected 70 g&thfts out of the 60,000. As this work was 
translated into Chinese by JTan-ti, i. e. ParamArtha, during 
the A'ian dynasty, 557-589, we have proof positive that 
Ifvara Knshiia's work, such as we now possess it, and a 
commentary, belonged at least to the sixth century, and that 
the author, who has actually been identified with KAlidAsa^, 
may at all events have been a contemporary of the great poet. 

But it follows by no means that what we call the S&ftkhya 
Siktras must have existed before that time. The metrical 
Karik& seems in this case older than the S&tras, and where 
there are literal coincidences between the two, it has been 
shown that the metrical version is the more original '• 

With regard to the Vai«eshika also, we can prove the 
existence of at least one work, the Vai#eshika-nik&ya-dafapa- 
dArtha-^tra, composed by ff^&naibindra', previous to Hiouen- 
thsang's time, because he translated it into Chinese, and his 
translation is still in existence* In this case, however, the 
Sanskrit original has not yet been discovered* 

It certainly would be going too far were we to conclude 
from the fact that Hiouen-tbsang did not translate and did not 
even mention the authoritative Vaijeshika S&tru by Kaaada 
that therefore they did not exist at his time. Much less 
should I venture to apply this line of argument to the Sarva- 
dar^ana-Kangraha. Still we ought to take note of it. Hiouen- 
thsan^ evidently knew the Vedanta-philosophy, for he speaks 
of Aupanishadas, which can only be an older name of the 
followers of the Vedanta. He tells us that he studied Nyikya 
under a Brahman, and he mentions several works on Nyaya, 
which were written by Buddhists : — 

1. Nyaya-dvara-taraka-^astra by Crina Bodhisattva (i, 188) 
or Napir^oina (i, 102), explained by Dharmapala (i, 191). 

2. Xvayanusani-«ttstra by SaAghabhadra (i, 93; ii, 183; 
227), edited by Vasubandhu (i, 108). 

He mentions the Safikhya and Vai^eshika systems by name 



Sev Saokhym-Mra, ed. Hall, prcf. p. 39. ' HaU, Lc, p. II, 

* Bwahore, p. 31a. 
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(i, 225), and relatoe how Guftamati liad defeated a D 

dent of the Sdtikhya-philosophy, called Miidhava {ii, 442), 

It is difficult to fay iiDythiiig about the Yogs-philoaopbj, 
because that name was adopted by the Buddhiet« theniadTa, 
(fina BodbiBattva was a teacher of Yo^ (ili, 1 10), and Hioont- 
tbsang's chief object in going to India was to Btady there (L, 
144) that very Yoga'philosophy which he hod studied already 
in China from such books as the Saptada«a-bhibai-«)katn (by 
Maitreya Bodhiaattva, iii, 109), afterwards called Yo{f.iiirja- 
bhi^mi-Ailstra (i, 13 ; 118). Odc of the bouks which he moA 
carefully studied duriug his stay in India was the Yog&i&iTa- 
bhami-mlstra-kurikri (i, 211). 

If we turn to the literature of the fiainas, we find in the 
Kalpasfitra (ed. Jacobi, p. 35) only one system of pbiloaophy 
mentioned, the Shaah/i-tantra, and this is explained by the 
commentator (p. toi) as Kapiliya-«:1fitra. so called on accooiit 
of the sixty padarthas *. In other passages, however, this Sh»- 
shi^i-tantra is mentioned by the side of the Kapila, the flyrtnn 
of Kapila, and it becomes extremely doubtful, therefore, wbetluf 
the two were originally identical, or whether the KApila ayrin 
is a later form of the S hash ^i -tan tra^ In the AnayogMdvii^ 
«{istra, quoted by Weber, the principal systems of philoaopfay 
mentioned are: Vaijeshika, BuddhajtiiHana, K&pila, Lolc&yata, 
Shash/itantra, while in the later Shaj/damna-samn^iajra the 
author refers to the Sankhya,Vai«e8hika, Naiy&yika, ffatmintya, 
Bauddha, and 6^aina systems^ 

It is probably in the Sanskrit literatore of the Bad(llu«t> 
that we find the earliest mention of theae Byvtems *. "niiH 
we read in the Lalita-vistara, p. 1 79, that the youDg Bodlii- 
sattva had to study, besides many other mbjccta, the 
Safikhya, the Yoga, the Vat«c«hika, the B&rbupatym, tbe 

■ He« alw Bli«gantt1 (ed. Weber), ii, pp. 146-648. 

■ Aecordinij to Dr. Leuiunn, the fiertiu MS. of tb« NMdMUa Wm Ml 
Kivilk. Tha Calcotto editwii hw it. ud ibe Aup>p*tlk»^tni <| ft) ■llMi 
' tha dllaWHX of the SUkh]r> kod Ih* Yag»f hiloBphj, u>d of KiflU. tM.' 

■ H^, ItiblioKTmiibj, |i, 165. Id Herutnbgs'i SbiuUlnHW«il4ni A* 4*. 
(jilcini illacuawl kre : Guu, Bauddhn, SiAkhjk, Oumialjk or MIbAbA 
Aalakya or KliOda, u>d UtuUmlfk. Sm Journal of Bofd AitaUc SodM} 
■>f Bimbay. ii, p. I47, 

< 8e«»twTs p. 17. 
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Hetuvidyri\ &c. But again, these are but titles of philo- 
sophical doctrines, and they cannot strictly be used to prove 
the existence of the six collections of SQtras which at present 
are considered as the classical text-books of these systems. 
Similar names, as is well known, occur in the Upanishads and 
Brahma/ias, and the first germs of the later growth of philo- 
sophical thought may be discovered even in the hymns of the 
Veda. But all this does not concern us at present, and with 
regard to what does concern us, namely, the date of tjbe six 
Dar^nas, as we now possess them, all we can say is that, as 
yet, nothing has been produced to prove that they were com- 
posed previous to 300 a. d. 



Metrical Law-books. 

There remains one more class of Sanskrit literature which 
will no doubt be appealed to by many Sanskrit scholars as 
being post-Vedic, and yet decidedly more ancient than the 



' In A'u Fa-hu'H transUtion (a.d. 308) the whole {Mmigraph U lefl out. This 
does not, however, pn>Te that it did not exist, m {tML^agM referring to stibjecta 
of no imnje<iiate intereMt t4i BuddhisU, or. it may be, uninteUigible to them, are 
eumetimeA parsed over by the tranitlators. In DiT&kara*H translation (A. D. 683) we 
find certain portionn of this para^aph rendered into Chinese, but others like wiae 
left out. Amon;^ the subjectit in which the Bodhiaattva exceUed. are mentioned : 
'Quick jumping, mcing, wrestling ^latighite. prik/ralite), writing, seaUi, counting- 
nuitilMTs (lip! mudrtt-gananasankhy.i), archery, riding, going on the water, 
cleverly mana^nng horwe and chariot, and (fiMhing with) a hook and line (s41am- 
bhaiihAnurvetle vavite, plavito, a^vaprish/Ae, rathe, ahkiUHgrahaji&jagrahe) ; 
Matma (^), gambling (akj«hakri(/a\ physiognomy or expreaaion of face (kavya- 
vyiikarH^ic ^.), drawing (grmtliaia/rite rOpe). carving (r<!l|>akannani). playing on 
musicAl in»truinent» (vl/«4\nni), dinging and dancing (vadyanrttye), theatrical 
fierfoniiAnce (gitapa/Aita ttkhyttt**), Nham|HM>ing (samvahite), changing several 
preciiMis things, magic (iiianirago vaittrarAge may&kn'tc). divining a dream 
(•vapnadhynye), the marks of six kinds of animals (cows, horses, shc^ep. piga. 
dogM. and fowls), and Keveral mixed sorts of (>olite accomplishments (Htrllakshaae, 
puru-balakshane. Mvaiakshane. hastilakshane, golakshane, a^akshane, miinrita 
lakj>ha/<e) ; the >'aj*tras of Keita (kaifabhe^vara-Ukxhane), Ni-ken-<lsu (Nir- 
ghaiifau), Pu-ru-ua (Purine), I-^i-ka-sha (Itihise). I-da (Vede), Ni-n>-JK 
(Niruktc). Shik-^lia (^kdhiiyani). Shi-ka (Sankhye?). Bi-shika (Vaijeshike). 
'^ci'uld Kriyukaipe be meant for ^r'aiminlya?] Ata (arthavidyayam), king or 
kings (HArhaMpatve '), A-bi-ri ('), all birdii and beauts (mrtga|iakshinit«), the 
science of sound (jtaUlavidy'iyim 7), the science of cause (hetuTidy&yam). All 
the {K>lite aocumplishmenta of men and gods he thoroughly undentood.* 
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fourth century a.d., namoly, the metrical Dharmuistrms, »ai 
more particularly those of Manu and Ya^riavalkya. 

It is generally euppoBcd that Manu was a purely mytholo^otl 
name, that it iticnDt measurer, and therefore ]aw-^v<-r, that 
it naturally became the name for moon, as the measunr of 
times and seasons, and lastly a recognised numu for man in 
general, the measurer, the thinker. There is E<>nie truth in 
all this, hut it is curious nevertheless that Manu, the Uw- 
g-iver, often discloses some personal traits of character erea in 
the vague traditions which are related of him. 

When we rend in the Rig-veda, VIII, 30, of ' the thirty- 
three gods, the gods of Manu,' we ought no doubt to takr 
Manu as a representative of man in general. Yet, the definite 
number of his gods, the Thirty-three, leaves an irapreaboa 
that even here an individual man, or rather an indiTidaat 
clan, was meant. 

When we read in the Taittiriya-SomhitiL, II, 3, 10, 2,'Wbat- 
evcr Manu said is medicine',' we have again a kisd of 
suspicion that Alanu must be more than a general name fur 
mankind, and that the saying possibly refers to a sage whow 
utterances were remembered and recorded. 

In the Brahmafas, Manu, as saved from the Delug«', ia so 
doubt a mythical character, but as the father of NabUVDc 
dish/ifa, and as laying down the law on inheritanee (nvmn- 
ditri), the historical element begins again to betray itself*. 

It has been supposed that even our Manu Sv&yambhon i> 
sometimes referred to as a legal authority in very early UmeB. 
There is a curious passage in the T^irukla (III, 4) in wltick 
Afanu Svayambhuva is quoted, and again on the very BDbject of 
inheritance. It is true the passage comes in rather inoMi- 
gruously, but unless we start with the a priori convictioa thit 
there can be nothing incongruous in an aocunt SHukril 
author, we can hardly off-hand reject the pasaagfl a» a (orftrj. 
The verse («loka) quoted says : ' The share of sona, of boyi and 
girls, is the same according to law, Manu Sviyambbava aid 
so in the beginning of the creation.' 

■ H. M., Hutoty of AsoicM Ssiuknl Utantora, f. t^ 
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This seems indeed to imply the existence of a legal au- 
thority under the name of Manu Svayambhuva, but though the 
wording strongly reminds us of the phraseology of our Manu, 
the doctrine is not his, unless we completely twist the mean- 
ing of Manu IX, 105, where it is said that the eldest brother 
takes possession of the patrimony, while the others live under 
him, as they lived under their father. This would hardly 
be the same thing as that all children take equal shares as 
heirs. The Nirukta goes on quoting the opinions of other 
teachers : ' Some say that daughters do not (inherit). Hence 
it is known that a male is an heir (d&y^Ula), not a female. 
Therefore they expose a female, not a male child. Females 
are given away, sold, and exposed, not males ; though some say, 
males also, as we see in the case of i$una^#epa.' 

I pointed out (see p. 235) that Manu, a real Manu, seems 
to have had something to do with the first introduction 
of iS'raddhas, and in a passage of the ^nkhftyana Gnhya 
S&tras (II, 16) Manu's name is again quoted in support of the 
doctrine that at 5r^ddhas, or, more accurately, at a sacrifice in 
which the Pitris are the deities, also at a Madhuparka and a 
Soma sacrifice, the killing of cattle is allowed. This is not 
only the teaching of Manu, but the very words, as here 
quoted by i%nkhayana, have been incorporated in our text of 
Manu (V, 41). There are many more such references to a 
Manu\ as well as quotations, both in prose and in verse, occur- 
ring in the Dharmasutras and embodying Manu's own peculiar 
doctrines, so that we can hardly doubt that there was, during 
the Bnihma/<a and SQtra periods, some real Manu, or some 
real clan claiming descent from Manu, and possessing some 
collection of legal saws. 

It is well know^ al»o that the Mahabharata contains many 
verjios apcribed to Manu, some of which form part of our 
Dharma^istra, others do not. 

But when we come to the question whether a metrical 
Manava Dhanna^stra, or a Bhr/gu-sainhitik in twelve books, 
is ever appealed to either during Vedic times, or in early 
Buddhistic writings where there was so much opportunity for 

* 8e« Biihler, Stcnd Books of the EmI. vol. ziv. pp. zvii-xx. 
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it, or even diirinj^ the first oentarios of the Renaissance period, 
our anfiwer must be in the negative. 

I am willing to admit that Bana's mention in the Har«ba<i>ritm 
of Dbanna#tistrins^ and PaurusiksB proves the existence of cer- 
tain Dharmamstrae and Puraxas in the seventh century a. D. I 
mayadmiteven that the fact of Van'ihamihiraquotingfmmManD 
B Dumber of slokas, proves his knowledge of a Manu-Dhaniu- 
«^Btra, though certainly not of the one which wepoMeus, Bat it 
is well known that what we call the Manu-sa/nhitft is id realify 
a fihr/gu-HamhitJi^ and certainly the spirit of the lines quoted 
by Vanibamihira as coming from Manu, is very different fton 
the spirit that pervades our Manu-samhitft in its chapter on 
"Women. Nor le it likely that these verses, a etring of regobr 
flnkas, wei'e taken from the M&nava-dbarma SQtras, the cha- 
racter of which has lately been so well described by P. von 
Bradke in his careful essay, ' Uber das Manava OWhj's S&tn.' 
They may be taken, however, from earlier editions of tbe Manit- 
sambita, which are often quoted under the names of Vriddiia 
and Briha^ Manu^ 

And here it should be remembered that even Vriddba Haaa 
was acquainted with the Greek zodiacal signs, for in a [laissj;,!. 
quoted in the commentjiry on the Uobhiliya Gnhya SiJtm, he 
6]>ettks of the sun entering the sign of Kany&, i.e. ^'irgo *. 

From whatever source therefore these verses are taken, 
they would in no way prove the eiistence of oar twdn 
ttooks of Manu at the time of Varilbamihira. How tmieli 
later than the fourth century a. u. our Manu-HU«hit& nay 
prove to be, I do not wish to discuss a) present, as, I have 
no doubt, that thin question will soon be treated by Ur 
abler hands, by Dr. Burnell and Professor Oiihler in their 
promised tianslationa of Manu. All I am oonoemed with ia 
the alwenee of any proofs of its existence previous to 300 A.D 

■ HidI.Vb>TkduiA. praT. 53, 

■ See HiAkh]>»Uns ad. H»II, praf. p. 8. PuUa>ikhaA tatnUia tmai- 
riihjwl. Kipibm Iti pnoiildhia tu ■koipndlja-pntritMA. Bbrlgtfltk^m^ 
hiUytm ITB Muiiuualkhjl. 

■ On VWddlu ukd BWhkt. hm SonUhik&ri't Tigtn* Lmwv. f. l«L 
* Muthyv vll yuli iripjnnu yatn Kkaytn rnfrrd rarik 




NOTE H, p. 137. 

TEXTS ON THE DELUOK. 

The Var&ha or Boar. 

Taittiriya Sawhit&VII, 1,5, i':— 

Apo va id&m &f!^ saliUm &8\i, t&smin pra^Spatir yujur 
bbutvaf^rat, sa ivn&m apa^yat, i&m varah6 bhutv£barat, i&m 
\irvA\iarmk bh&tv£ v^^amar/. 

SSprathata, sSi pr/thivj^ abhavat, i&i pr/thivyai pr/thivitvAm. 
Tas}'&in afr&myat pra^patii, 8& devan asr/^ta, yisdn nidrffn 
adityffn. 

T6 devai prnyapatim abruvan, pri ^y&mahU fti. S6 'bra- 
Tit II I II yathah&m yushmlfifis t^pasffsr/kshy evdm tipasi 
pra^^nanam iH^adhvam (ti. 

Tfl)hyo '^nim ay&tannm prayai^^ad, et^nHy&tanena #rain- 
yat^ti. T^ '^ninuyfitaneniUnlinyan, t^ Ba/»vat8ari 6kkm ^m 
a4«W//anta, taw vdsiibhyo rudr^hhya aditydbhyai prayait/'ian, 
ctam rakshadlivara iti, i&m vasavo rudrS tldity£ arakshanta. 

Taittiriva-Brahmaiia I, l, 3, 5 Bcq.: — 

Apo \& idara ^ro salil/im asit. Tena pra^apatir ajrnlm- 
yat 115 (I Kath/lm \i\Am syad iti. So 'pasyat pushkaraparitdw 
tish/^at. So 'manyata ^ti vai t^t, y&sminn id&m ^dhitish/^a- 
titi. SA varaho rup&/« kntvopanyAma^^t. Si pr/thivrm 
adhi arX*/*/at, tdsya upahiltyodamay^t. Tfit puslikaraparird 
'j)rathayat. YAd iiprathayat I1611 tiit prilhivyai pritbivitvam. 
Abbud va iddra iti, tad bhdmyai bhdinitvdra. 

<Satapatha-Bnihma/^a XIV, I, 2, 1 1 : — 
Atha varabavihatara, iyaty agre asid itiyati ha v& iyain 
a^re pWthivy lu^a prade«amatri. Tam cmilsha iti varaha 



' See Culebrooke, MuceUaneoui EMays. i, 75 ; Muir. Original Saoftkrit TexU, * 

i. p. 5^- 
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ui/j/aghana bo 'bjii^ pati^ pra^ipntis trnaivaiDun eUntoi- 
Ibunena priyewa dhimnft Baraardhayati kn'tsaan kumti. 

The KOrma or Tortoise. 

5atapatha-B™hma«aVII, 5, I, 5: — 

Sa yat kflnno nama, etad vai rflpORi kritvu pn^&pftUi 
pnij/a aerr^ta yad asriffntaktrot tad yad akarot tasm&t kAnoii 
katyapo vai kflrmas tastiiad &hui sarvfLI pra^JLl )iiMjafyt 

iti 11511. Sa ya^ sa kilrmo 'sau sa aditya^. 

Taittiriya-Araiiyaka I, 23, i : — 

Yo rasai bo 'p^m antarata^ kQrmaM bh&tam sarpMttui tan 
abrsvit, mama vai tvanmaaaB& BamabhAt. Nety abravit, 
pArvam ev&ham ibasam iti. Tat purusbasya paraahatvam 
iti. 

The Annual Delug«. 

Plutarch De Solertia Animalium (ed, Reiske, 10. p. 37)t- 
01 fiiv oZv fiV0o\6yoi rip AtVKa\ltiii'i ^aai vfpiarfpap it rft 

\&pvaKOi iipiffiivrjv, S^Au/ia ytflaOai, )(fifiBt«t ftiv, cCra mUtf 

itrhvofiipTii/, fibias H, &tsi 



Paj^ 153. The following passage from the AJtarejra-Aa*' 
yaka III, I, 2, 3, shows that during a heavy rain peopl« naid 
to say that heaven and earth embraced each other : IW nUpi 
yatraitad balavad anudgribnan sandadbod abointre TMshati 
dy&v&pritbivyau samadhiLtAm ity utapyMiaA. S«e Saeffri 
Books of the East, vol. i, p. 349 : (' The first half is tit* ewtk 
the second half the heaven, their uniting the rain, tbe aintcr 
Par^aoya.) And eo it is when it (Par^anya) rains thiu stcoagty. 
without eeasing, day and night together, then they sayalM^ 
" Heaven and earth have come together." ' 




NOTE I, p. 194. 

ON PA ROAN Y A IN GERMAN. 

I am afraid that Slavonic scholars may think that I have 
represented the identity of Par^nya and the Lithuanian Per- 
kuna as more certain than it really is. Though I have pointed 
out one difficulty, namely, the Lithuanian guttural tenuis k 
taking the place of a Sanskrit palatal media, I ought perhaps 
to have added that the transition of Perkuna into the Old 
Slav. Perunu is not free from difficulties either. O. Krek 
(Einleitung in die Slavische Literaturgeschichte, Oratz, 1874, 
p. 101) still keeps to the old derivation of Perunu (thunder) 
from a root pr, ferire, and looks upon the k as a phonetic 
intrusion, as in Lith. arklas=01d Slav, oralo. The name 
Perkuna, however, seems older than the forms without the k, 
for it occurs in the Lithuanian Dainos (Schleicher, Handbuch 
der Litauischen Sprachc, vol. ii^ p. i seq.). In Russian the 
name of Perun is mentioned by Nestor (about iioo a.d.), 
while Porkunu still occurs in old Russian documents of the 
thirteenth century (Kerk, I.e., p. loi, n. 3). All this is diffi- 
cult to explain ; yet Slavonic scholars would hardly feel 
inclined to admit two different deities, one Perkunu, the 
other Perun. Here we must wait for further researches, par- 
ticularly with reference to the phonetic laws of the Slavonic 
lan^uat^es. 

Hut if the identification of Paryanya with Perkuna is not 
quite free from doubt, this is much more the case with another 
identification of Paryanya with the Gothic fairguni, first 
su^-LTcsted by (irimm in his Teutonic Mythology, and sup- 
port^»d by him, as may be expected, with very powerful 
arguments. Fairguni in Gothic means mountain, and Grimm 
thinks that the chief mountains, being considi red originally 
as the seat of the tbunder-god, may after a time have been 

B b 
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called by his name, as we spoak of the St. Bernard, instead of 
the Mount of St. Bernard, and that, still later, the name of tbi 
chief mountain may have become the name for mountain ia 
general. As relics of the proper name he points oat J'er- 
gunna, an old name of the Erzgebirge, and Firgun'ta, the trad 
of wooded mountains between An^buch and £11wiing«n, ete. 
The name of the god, if it had been preserved in Gothic, wonlil 
have been Fairguneis, and the existence of that name ta con- 
firmed by the Old Norse Fiorgyn, fem., gen. Fiorgyntor, tlie 
goddess of the Earth, the mother of Thor, and by RdrgyBa, 
mase., gen. Fiorgyns, the father of Frigg, the wife of Odin. 

A young and talented scholar, Professor Zimmer, has Utdf 
supported the same view by some more and very ingmiow 
arguments, in the Zeitschrift fur Deutschcs Alterthnm, Naot 
Folge, vol. ii, p. 163 seq. According to him, the KofthsA 
nations formed a feminine deity Fiorgyn by the side of tin 
masculine Fiorpynn. This Fwrpyii, aa a feminine, was meant 
for the Earth, just as Fnr^anya'e wife waa Fritbivt, the 
£arth. Odinn, who took the place of T^r (Dyaoa), and of 
the male Fwrgynn (Par^nya), waa the husband of torty th* 
Earth, and beeame naturally the husband also of fiSrgji^t 
the Earth, while Fi6rgynn himself became absorbed in 3Mnr, 
If therefore TMrr is called the first eon of vdiv», tliis ts ll» 
same as Par^nya being called the eon of Vgamt, utd if 
TkSrr is called larifar burr and Fiorgynjar bmrr, this t* tlw 
same as Par^nya being called the son of Fyttbirt, tboagk 
being her husband also. 

Grimm in hia German Dictionary, vol. i, p. 1053, tUi^ 
that Greeks and Romans, changing f into h. ncpr w eirtri 
Fergunna or Fei^unnia by Hercynio, and he tnoea in Um tai 
both berg and burg back to Par^nya. 



L 




NOTE K, p. 227. 

ON THB TTTRIS OR FATHEBa 

In Manu tie belief in the Pitris or Fathers and the roles 
for their worship have assamed a most complicated character, 
and there are many passages that might be quoted by those 
who hold that in India also a belief in the Fathers came first» 
and a belief in the Devas followed afterwards. There are 
other arguments too that might be used in support of such 
a theory, and 1 wonder they have not been used, though I do 
not think they can be upheld against the mass of evidence on 
the other side. The name of the oldest and greatest among 
the Devas, for instance, is not simply Dyaus, but Dyaush-pitA, 
Heaven-Father, and there are several other names of the same 
character, not only in Sanskrit, but in Greek and Latin also. 
Does it not look as if Dyaus, the sky, had become personal and 
worshipful, only after he had been raised to the category of a 
Pitrt, a father, and that this predicate of Father must have 
been elaborated first, before it could have been used to com- 
prehend Dyaus, the sky, Varuiia, and other Devas 7 This 
sounds plausible, nor do I deny that there may be some truth 
in it. But it is not the whole truth, and nothing, I believe, is 
so constant a source of error as this mistaking of some truth for 
the whole truth. The Vedic poets believed in Devas, gods, 
if we must so call them, literally, the bright ones; Pitris, 
fathers; and Manushyas, men, mortals ^ Who came first 
and who came after is difficult to say, but as soon as the three 
were placed side by side, the Devas certainly stood highest, 
then followed the Pitn's, and last came the mortals. Ancient 
thought did not go so far as to comprehend the three under 
one common concept, but it paved the way to it. The mortals, 
afler passing through death, became Fathers, and the Fathers 



' AthArf«-YO(U X, 6, 31. 
B b 2 
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became the companioDs of the Devas. This answered far 
a time — it was some truth, but not the whole truth. 

In Manu there is a decided advance beyond this pail4 
The world, all that moves and rest«, we are told (Mana 11^ 
201}, has been made by the Devas, but the Devas and D&aan* 
were born of the PitWa, and the Pitn'a of the Biahin. TV 
^ishis were originally the poets of the ^'eda, where thnr 
number is given as seven, the Sapta /fishayai '. IIow tlu3r 
came to be placed above the Devas, and above the Pitrn, is 
difficult to understand ; still so they are, at least at the tUH 
of Manu. He gives even their names and genealogy \ 

Muiu HuTwiyigvbha 



SidbjM DettM Diitju BrlhiuMM EiUtriyM Valuta JMm 

I{o then mentions the Pitris who belong exclosivelj to tbt 
Urahmanas : 

Agnidagdhas, Ansgnidagdhas, Kiivyas, Barbishads, Agttk^ 

v&ttas, Saumyas. 
The first book of Manu tells us of seven Manns (I, til). 
These were : 

SvAyambhuva, SvAro^sha, Anttami, T&maaa, BwTitii 
Aakshusba, Vaivasvata. 
Sv&yambhuva Manu is said by KullAka to bare bMD Uw 
|:;randso& of Brahman or SvayambhA, and would therefon ban 
to be taken as the son of VirHi((I, 32). But in anotlur pises 
(I, 58) we read of Manu Svi'iyambhuva receiving the law {ran 
Brahman, and teaching the code to the Munis (Aishts). vit. 
Marii^ and the rest, including Bhn'gu. Again, oor Maon 
Sv&yambbuva tells us that he first created ten Pn^patis, m. 
MariiH, Atri, Afigiras. Pulastya, Pnlaha, Krata, fnJMm, 
Vasisb^^a, Bhn'gu, Ntkrada, 
and that these created the seven Manus. 
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These Manns are intimately connected with the theory of 
the Ytm^ and Kalpas. 

(i) The Knta-Yaga . 

(2) The Treta-Yuga . 

(3) The Dvapara-Yuga 

(4) The Kali-Yuga . 

A Mah&yoga . . 



= 1,728,000 years 

= 1,296,000 years 

= 864,000 years 

= 432,000 years 

= 4,320,000 years 

71 



A Manu period 



306,720,000 years 
14 



With fifloen intervals 
of 1,728,000 each . 



4,294,080,000 years 



25,920,000 years 



4,320,000,000 years, 
which is one short day of Brahman. 

In this way the tradition alx>ut the Fathers and the Eishii 
and the Manus and Pra^apatis goes on growing, different 
conceptions l>cinp^ mixed up together, each family or school 
adding their own legends, till in the Purilwas the confusion 
exceeds all hounds, and the original germs of sense are 
smothered Iwneath a thick layer of mere nonsense. 




NOTE L, p. 242. 

OM SRiDDEAB. 

Id the Nirn&y a-sindha the ^r&ddhns are classified < 
twelve beada';^ 

1. Nitya-aruddha ; perpetaal, obligatory, daily oflering* lo 
ancestors, without the Vai«vadeva oSbrings'. A maa wbo i* 
unable to offer anything else may perform this n&ddha with 

2. Naimittika-frEiddha ; occaeional, as, for instaDce, thr 
ekoddish/a, i. e. the jr&ddba intended for a person lately de- 
ceased, and not yet incorporated with the Pitn's. This, too, is 
without the Vai«vadcva offering, and the number of BrUunans 
invited should be unequal. 

3. Kumya-jriiddha ; voluntary, or rather, offered for a ipedal 
object. 

4. Vriddbi-fi^dha ; offered on occasioDS of njoicioj or 
prosperity, such as the birth of a son, etc. 

5. Sapim/aua-OTuddba ; performed when the reoentiy de- 
parted is incorporated among the PitWs. For this <rUdlM 
four p&tras or vessels are required, full of » 
wat«r for argba, and the vessel of the recently d 
ia poured into the vessels of the Pitn's, with the two vrm 
' ye nm&niLJ.' It ia in one sense an ekoddiab/a, and lor tfc* 
rect to be performed like the nitya-n£ddha. It caa be obni 
for a woman also ^ 

6. F&rvana-jHLddha ; performed on a parvaa day, i.e. new 
moon, the eighth day, the fourteenth day, and fall moon. 

7. Gosht^i-jriLddha ; performed in a goahMl (hooae of 
assembly), for the benefit of a number of learoed men. 

8. •Suddhi-«r&ddha ; performed for tho expiation of eoixw sto. 

■ Hm Colabroako, LUb and Emji, *oL H. p. 196; ""ill iii."lifcBn|wlM 

■ vuuB-pndMk, p. 316. ■ sw yi«4M»a.7» I, m m 
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and including the feeding of Br&hmaiias. It forms part of a 
pr&ya^iHtta, or expiatory rite. 

9. Karm&nga-«r&ddha ; forming part of some other ceremony, 
such as the Samsk&ras or sacraments at birth, etc. 

10. Daiva-^r&ddha; offered for the sake of the Devas. 

11. Yatr£l-#r&ddha ; performed by a person going on a 
journey, for his safe return. 

12. Push/i-^r&ddha ; performed for the sake of health and 
wealth ; also called aupa^yika. 

The four principal 5nlddhas are the P&rya»a, Ekoddish^ 
Vnddhi, and ^^apin/^ana ^r&ddhas. 

5raddhas may be performed in one's own house, or in some 
secluded and pure place. There are besides certain localities 
which are considered particularly favourable to the perform- 
ance of the ancestral rites, and these naturally vary during 
different periods of Indian history. In the Mahikbh&rata the 
following are mentioned as particularly sacred : Kurukshetra, 
GayA., Gang^, Sarasvati, Prabh^sa, Pushkara. In the Aditya- 
puru;za Gayukshetra is described as five kroias, GaytLriras as 
one kro^, west of the great river as far as the mountain 
Gn'dhre^vara^ north of Brahmayilpa, as far as Dakshiisa- 
manasa (?). Other localities arc mentioned also as particularly 
unfavourable for the performance of ^^raddhas, and a careful 
study of these places, both favourable and unfavourable to 
the performance of 5rudJhas, would be very instructive as to 
the geographical horizon of successive generations. 

The number of ^raddhas to be performed each year by those 
who can afford it varies considerably, but ninety-six seems to be 
a generally received number. Mr. Bourguin, in his translation 
of the Dharmasindhu (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, 1881, p. 22), enumerates them as follows: — 'Twelve 
Amu or new-moon rites ; four Yuga and fourteen Manu rites 
(i.e. on the anniversary days of the beginnings of the fourteen 
Manvantaras and the four Yugas) ; twelve Kranti, corre- 
8j)onding to the twelve passages of the sun into the zodiacal 
mautjions ; twelve DhWti, performed on the day of the month 
the hun and the moon are on the same side of either solstice, 
but of opposite direction; twelve Pata, performed on the day 
of the month the sun and the moon are on opposite sides of 
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cither eoUtice and their declination is the same ; Gfteea 
Mah^tnyn, great luneml rites and sacrificve performed at tW 
end of the Hindu lunar year in the month of Bb&drspadt 
(which is the last month of the year of the en of Yikmai4- 
ditya, but not of ^livikhana, showing that Viknunftditys't tn 
was once followed by all Hindus (?), as now even thoae who 
follow Saltvaban&'s era still perform those rites according to 
VikramMitya's calendar in the month of Bh&diapada) ; fin 
Ash^akas, performed on the eighth day of 6ve months of tbc 
year ; five AnyashiakaSj performed on the ninth day of fire 
months of the year; and live PQrvedyu^, performed on the 
seventh dny of fivu montha of the year.' This Js summed np 
the following verse : 

wnK^jmsifinjfinirini^Tww: t 

ii'^K*t g yi^: ^rejTw: iratfSTn: n 

It should be remarked, however, as Colehrooke poiDt«d oi 
that different authorities do not concur exactly in the nnmbrr, 
or in the particular days, when the Araddhas shoaU be 
solemnized. ^ 
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Note t^} page 338. I have received the rollowing' note fton 
Mr. Sunyiu Nanjio with reference to the Chinefle lau3»- 
tion of the Amara-ko^ha mentioned by Stanislas Julien. It 
shows bow careful we ought to be in using the stat«Q>ents 
even of the very best Chinese scholars. 

' I venture I0 say a few words on this statement of M. 
Stanislas Jiilien, According to the Kh^-yuen-lu (eompiM 
A. D. 730), fsBc. 7, fol. 6 a, the titles of the Chiaeee t 
in question are — 

'1. S8 ^1* S ^ ''"'^n-wili-kwo-yu, lit. ' 
foreign (■ outside ')-eou!itrj'-word." 

'*■ fii "^ aft @ iS$ $ A'u-sho-lon-yin-yiien-sh*. bt. 
" Kosha-«ilstni-hetu-prutyaya-vastu." 

' 3. j^ ^ Tsa-sh". lit. " Sawyukta-vaetu." 

' The two latter titles are given in a not« onder Uie finktillii 
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The work is said to have been in seven faseicali^ and already 
missing in a. d. 730, when the Kh&i-joen-la was compiled. 

' From the second title, I can judge that the work might 
have been one which treated or explained the subject of the 
six kinds of caose (Heta) and the four kinds of co-operating 
cause (prat7a7a)^-the8e being the subjects fully discussed 
in the second chapter of the Abhidharmakosha-j&stra, by 
Vasubandhu. But there is no trace in the three different 
titles of the AmaraALOsbtu 

* The name of the translator may be Kulan&thaj instead of 

Ouxarata; because this name is translated ^ ^ Tshin-i, 

lit. '* intimate-relying,** though it is transliterated £u-n&-lo- 
tho ( JTu-Io-nftrtho ?)• See my Catalogue, col. 423 (Appen- 
dix 11)^ No. 104. 

' Kulan&tha (Gujiarata) or Param&rtha first worked at trans- 
Utions, A.D. 548->557, under the LiA6 djmasty, a«d. 502-557; 
then A. D. 557-569, under the JTian dynasty, A. d. 557-589. 
He did not, however, work during the reign of the Emperor 
Wou-ti| of the Tcheou (Ken) djmasty, who reigned a,d. 
561-577 (not 566, when the name of Uie year was changed 
into a new one, which happened once more in 572). Anyhow 
it is strange that Julien mentions this Emperor, who be- 
longed only to a secondary dynasty, contemporaneous with 
the KHn, and was one of four famous sceptical Chinese rulers 
with regard to Buddhism. 

' B. N.' 
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ABBA Seen rirer, the, p. 173 note. ' 
AbhidhAnD*>^4an»'pnethAnA-iAstrm, 

309. 
AbhidbArmakotha-^AftrA, 30 J note, 

304. 309. 377. 
Abhlrikl dudect. 295. 
AbraUmAD, 56. 
Abu FmI. 57. 
Active fude of hanutn nature In Ea- 

rope. 99. 

Adam and Eve, 29. 

Adhvaryava, the, 354 noU, 

kdhjhH^ 331. 

Adi Brahma Sam&j, 1 43 note. 

Ad'udnk, court of, 329 note. 
Aditi, meaning of, 196. 

— connected with the Dawn, 197. 

Aditya, 138-195. 

Adityas. the, 185. 196, 319, 223, 32a. 

Adrogha, not deceiving, 65. 

Adrugha-vii:, 65. 

Aenea.H, 20. 

Aerial g'Mii, 148. 

Ae*chylo«, 205. 

Afghan, 37. 

Afghans or Pushtua, 1 70. 

AfghaniMtan, 139. 

A^rita, 305. 

A^ita Ke«akambala. 336. 

Agni, I44, 145, 148, 155, 176. 126, 

230. i45. ^5^' 

— prt-?K»nc«s of, 177. 

Agni -: igni% 23. 182. 

Agnihotra sacrifice, 127. 

Ahin P<>«h Tope, 293. 

Ahura Mazda, 224 note. 

ktXovfXfi. 262, 266. 

Aindra j.'ramniar, the, 35 1 . 

Air, g<Kli» of the, 244. 

Aitareya Brahmana, on heaven and 

earth, 156. 
Akbar, 57. 

'Aju^irrjim AdknU 165, 173. 



Akhyinas, 88. 
AkthapAda, 360. 
Akahayamati, 303 note, 305. 
AJbyutaprduha, 360 note. 
Alafik&ra, 332. S^ Dhannaklrti. 
Albiruni, a8J note, 283, 294, 330, 

337. 
Alexander, 19. 

— Indian river names, at the time 

of, 169. 

— army of, tamed back on the Vip4i, 

I7J. 

— Indian riven known to, 17a, 173. 

— effecti of kia oonqueat of IiuUa, 

374. 
All Musjid Tope, 294. 

Allahabad, 77. 

All-vSacrifice, the, 67. 

Alphabet, 18, 203. 

— whence derived, 18. 

— Ionian and Ph(L*nician, 203. 

— two used in Ajoka'i intcriptioni, 

206. 
AmA, twelve, 375. 
Amara, or Anaandmha, 327. 
Araaradeva, 327. 
Amara-katha, the, 334, 342, 376* 

377- 

— Chinese translation of the, 328, 376. 

Amaru, 339. 
Amitabha wonhip, 87. 
Amrtta-bhuvana, the, 316. 
Amaa, 196. 
Ananta, 300. 
Anazagora«, 157. 205. 
Anazimander, 205. 
Anaximenee, 205. 
Ancestor worship, 221. 

— Herbert Sfiencer on. 221. 
Ancectors, spirits, 220, 233. 
Ancient mytha, 152. 

Ancient Sanskrit literature, 88, 89. 

95. 97- 
A0g%nk, 313, 316. 

AAgiraa. 225, 372. 
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Anhilpnn djnuty, iSf. 

Animal eDInitieB, 1O4. 

Anunisn, 109, 

AnnslsortheAfterHiknDjiiut;, )7s. 

Aniul* of the Sul dyiuuty. )7j. 

Annuftl Deluge, 568. 

AniiU, Gf. 

Amiik or pBttbln, 175. 

Antiuchm th« Great, iji). 

Antipodes, tbe, igS, 

Anumluiii, 346. 

AniuUuUi, wife of Mitn, 1 45 note. 

Anuyogadvln'fiatrK, 361. 

— ■jritem* of philowph; to the, 361, 
AnvibirjaAidilba. 140. 
AuruUdui, five, 376. 
ApMtamtia, ginofa, 137. 
AP...10. 

Aphrodinua, jao note. 
Apbrodite, 10, 
Apollo, 108, loi, 117. 
Ark, auffii. 196, ig6 mU. 
Arab LuEur SUtiuui. 130. 
Arabia. 31. 33. 

Arwiya-oi&isSn, wiU cat. 164. 
Annyaka. 109. 

AnxM, 1G6. 
Archivolagy in India, S. 
Anhiwlogical Surrey of Indi*, 8. 
Atjrtlclyi, 165 note, 166, 166 nott, 17* 

rtote. 
ArkUw. Litli.<:oralo, Otd Slav., 369. 
Arrian, pupil of Epiiletua, £5. 

— ItidiiUL riven kuown to, 171, 174. 
Art poetry o( India, 3J3. 

Arluarim ftlutmion, 54. 
Artemia, 108. 
Aruiu Aupaven, 71, 
Aiyabhate the elder, the aitrooonier, 
»94. 3<S. 3"9- 

— born at Pifaliputn, 319. 



rorki. 



J'9; 



— - mcntioiu the Zodiac, 311. 
AryabhaCa the yoiiDgiir, 319 nott. 
Aryabbafiya SAtn. 319. 

— dlTuiaDiofUie,3ig. 
Aijadeva, diKipts of &Hrjt Klglr- 

j(iuia,304. 
Aryadcva. a Bnhman pnpil of Tmo- 

bandbu. 305. 
Aryunan. 196. 
At*™^?"' 337- 
Aryl metn^ lU cfaroaological cbaiM- 

ter.3». 
Atyao famDy. l], 

— »e»«n hruiDhe* of the, 13, 

— or ludo-Europout. 97. 




Aryan man. the, 35. 

— race, anccaton uf the, llf. 

— religion. I41. 
Aryan) of India, 11, 15. 
AryafAnt, ill naU, Uf. 
Ary&varta, iSi. 
Aa, thu nwL 16. 

— to bnatbe, 16. 

AMAga, )8i, 30). 303. jac.}s4, ja;^ 



— bia Yogmiyabhflmi-Jdatf^ 30^. 

— bia pnpik, 305. 

AahUAa. full moon o^ u8 Mfc. 

Aah4</Aa Sudi, )H6. 

AibtadbiCa, 344. 

Aahlakao, 6ve, 376, 

Aaiknl, Akainca, 165, 163 mttt, 17*. 

Aami, I am. 15, j6. 

A«oka,87, go6, 116, HfJ. 

— bia edict* in lool ■^''— **. 77. 

— hia Inacriptioaa, 191. 

— hia date, 306. 

Aaajman treaaiuea at Hykenaa^ 159. 
Aatronomen. early Indiaa. 318. 
Aatronomy, anciaat, in ImE^ 
130. "33- 



,I3»- , 
Aan, la, A^ Aria, 10. 
Aaoraa, 119. 

Afvagiwha. 31 i. 
Anina, the, I45, I9T. 
AtharT»-veda, 66, 165. 
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'Afi oipffni Tijamhhera. 164 Mli. 
Atithi, or ijneat, 49. 
Atman, the Self. 145-6. *JI. igU. J 
Atnuuiepada. 34). ^M 

Atri.37.. ■ 

Audgitrv 3S4 ■«'»■ ■ 

Aufrecht, Vrnlimnr, 341. 
Auguattta, 353. 

AulQkya or KiaUa Mn^ jfia ■«. 
Aupaniahadaj^ 360, 36 1. 
AapapUika^atn, 361 Hate - 

Avaiki, the •hedM, 151. J 

Antira of Uia Fi^ (33. H 

— Tortoiaa, 133. ■ 

— Boar. 133. ^ 
Avatiraa of Vi^HU, thtM, 13^ IjK 
ATyayarWtti, ,(34 mM. 

Apn Akbari. th^ {}. 
Ayodhyl, 170. 
Ainr, the hwk, a6f. 

BABEI4 tevar oC 19. 

Babrioa, »63. 

Babylon. 15, l». 

Babyliinian lUvUoo of tbe, ll. 




Kkbjloniui BdIU 30. 

— ■ tiidDBOoaiOB VedIcpo«n^ iig. 

— on Vadlo ■■tTonainj, 1 16. 

— ffoiUaa, 1$, IJO. 

Bwtriu anqtiHt* la IndU, 19s. 






' oTlfa* IT tUn-mlml ■■», 3)9. 



<.»*«. 34'- 

BalUhhi. r?. &■ TalafaU. 
JUitatyna, 4. 

B.B., j,d: lofi, 315, 318, 33<^ 331. 
S3> "^ J3». 3M. SJ8. 3i8. 

— fail aeooont of Altditja. I'J. 

— auUinr oTLhi lluihUviUkJig. 

nut IVbMTkluL. jiq Itair, 

BHiiM, on A« PolyoMlMi Hytbi, 
150 •«/. 



Bkiidbiyalui RAtni, 354, 354 mMc. 

Buo'ltio — Viaud***, 197. 

Biial'i Cfttnlogus of iba BodilUtt 

Tripiblu. 34*. 
HetLl Uelert, L'hlMM Tacrioa o( tlw 

<ku of, 164. 
BMlia-»]-<11n. no tlia <kt« of B«ck«r^ 

mwlul' YiknuuBditj*, 317. 
BadI or Zuniin, bu ■ooiiudI of Um 



Ifc-inr~!. [-■.■j.Ur ..f. 37. 



K'll'N.lil, ftj l^f. 

llmi-nl™-. 37- 

UenipUi. Hj, 14I. 
I'iij; ■nil buix, Ui 

I'.iryanyk. 370. 
Binl. i(>6. 

— >iiii.n ..r. iM. 
Ik-yiiDil. tbe, 105, 1 
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— Batni. Bogll, I Si. 
BliH-i-'UtU. kluu. 131 mole. 
Ilhii|i««iuljfltA, iha, 99. iji. 
llhncmvnl, HiipTMne Lord, 15J. 
ftiiuktATiiKnut-itnk, (JUD '^^■■nT 

«D, 330 Mil; 
Bbawfi, IBS. 

— on iiuunplian wUh KlUdlM** 

iuun«, 91 naU. 

— OB Uis Sunrki b\ ifU. 



WwtHbMi. 3IO, 347, 348. Mft uev 



— Twioui wuiw* fur, jiol 
HllVi^i■tm/Al^ or bbinribhMlU. cr 

RbtM, k dmnutltt. 331. 
BbiafafK. 3f 3. 
Bhakkn \kirj*. jio. 
BbAiUn-l-hiUte • VI<l^]»t<,3io MM. 



I'.!. 



- Vv( 






BbAtfin-HirilukdiB, 331. 
BbalK, HUDB H Bbutn'baif, 3j0. 
BbaAikiTj*, 35a 
Bhalto^fallbabJU. 34O. 34I, 34I. 
BbXfotpalk, 3*0, 
Bbkirkbliati, 314, 318, 33), 334, J39. 

BhanrtTDki. 511, 311. 

BbiTiMifar, 150. 

lllmjibituUvuij. 338. 

I'.liil., ,1, 

HbUbiu. <l«klh of, -o. 

Bb<9>, tha old«r, or JtUditTk I>ntt- 

pwlU. iltg wb. jje. 334 MM. 
fihi^m. kmg of l>Uri. J84, 3*1 mM, 

331 ■^». 
Bboffwlva, 334 MM. 
Hhuiiinkk, 169. 
bbngu-MMblU, 365, ji6. 
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BbrJau.. 176. »£. 


Buddhaptlita. 304. 




Bhata dUleot. 358. 






Bhau ncriRce. tig. 


BuditbataiMUt, 361. ^^H 




BU..orBy.h. 17J. 


BaddhaVi»;a^>99. ^H 




Bib«i^ 17J «oM. 






Kbie. llg. 


- oy..f«oi>rce of our UU*. 9. )SS- ^H 


i 


_ Suulmt oronii in the, 10. 


— ri»of, 87.II5. ^^m 




— toMhee ni little of ths whole 


- Mabiyina brm at 87. ^H 




JewUbrace. 119. 




Bibliographical ■imrej of India, S3. 


— literature oC S9. ^^^1 




Bi-nia»Uic curraucy, 19, 


— Confennoa on, 178. ^HB 




Biol, 130. 


— in Ceylon. 178. ^" 




fiipuil, 171 )ID(«. 






BUck Yiigur-redk, 354 note 


tween, 1J9. 




Bouatid the Deluge. 134. 






Bodhi-tree d«troyed, »87wrf«. 


Hi- 




Bodbihrid«)-otpid»-ii*trfc 309 not*. 


- Birth Stori-, Bhje Da^H/.i 1 .*. 




Bodhitiltolpada. 308, J09.. 


— lVi},i(aka,88. 




BodliiroM, log, 308. 




BodbiMkUTu, itudJM of the. 36). 




363 now. 






BoBhtlingk. ProfeBeor. 339. 


— their langoage. tl6. 




BogQ. Bh&g», and BagA, iSl. 




Boior or Balur-iagh, 167. 167 lulc. 


— Limbirin %a,in b FlMfcl. 








Bopp. »8. 


304- 




— bii C"omp.-mitiTe Grammar, 18. 


— writiag* In KaMBtn. 304. 

- tewiUng. li.a»enol oC <» &• M>- 




BoUny in lodU. 8. 




Bradke, Milan GrOiTB SQtn, 3M. 


miiwi and Nyiya. JoS Mto 




Brahma aacrifice. 119. 






Brahma Samtj of India. 143 m>U, t49- 








Bfihl>r, IWxI^ar. on tka VikinM 




3*°. 337- 


.ra.»Bs. 








— a Jiort day of, 373. 


Bullion brooght iWo Ib£> in PII«r"» 




BrJhinaiia. a. or tifioe-boro maa. 141. 


time. 8 wk. 




— period. 134. *C7.3fii. 






— tl.e, 109- 


Bunyiu Xanjiu, on the ChiBeM taw 










36*- 
- on trulh. M. 


Bumell. Dr-. 354, 3M »"<*. 157- 




— or tvice-bom, high caite, 114. 136. 


308 -of*. 




37". 37*- 


Duraoof, 94. i6j. 






Burrindn, i73iKrfa. ^^^ 




Brahmana, I-lHing'f account of the, 1 1 j. 


Bi»hmui.tJ3. J^^H 




BrAhma &JiuhMjddbilnla. 310. 
BWban«tl.93no(<.36o. 
BrAatkathi. the. 3J1. 33J, JSo. 351. 


^H 




77. ^^H 




JSr. 35" ■ 


Cabnlrlrer. 166,1}). J^^M 




Bn-.a..hl™^.3!«, 
Bnlkat-umhili. the. 3>0. 


- tHbutari-a of the I*<jMt,afcM«4^^| 




173 xx.. ^^m 




BriU^ lodia. number of iriOMgm in, 


Cmur. on th. Dmid mm. >■«. ^^B 
CMariu. fii«t m«tioai&^ «>(. ■■( ^" 




47*rfr. 




Boehanan, 4. 


Calcutta, hi^ut Mti*« ia. ■!. 










CBnuo.119. 




Bod/ha-* Urth, 306 tait. 
— Nlniiia, 306 aol* 






cpXTSJ.^&as:- 


1 


Buddha-Gaji, temple M, it J. 


o..^.1:^ ^^^ 
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CariAn coioe, 8. 

Carlyle, 1 6. 

Caste, 1711601 o( 05 noU, 

— in the L»wi of Mann, 95 note. 

— in the Rig-reda, 95 note, 

Cat» not known to ancient Arjana, 24. 

— names for, 34. 

— came from Egypt to Onaoe and 

Italy. 34, a6i. 
" domestic, a6i. 
-* fint mentioned by OKtarina, a6i. 

— no bonee of, at Pompeii, 369. 

— A. S., 263 fiott, 

— cata, ProT^ 263 note. 

— Gael., J63 note. 

— Irish, 263 note. 

— and mouse, 263. 

— when known in India, 264. 

— names for, in Saoskrit, 264. 
Cttth. Welsh. 163 note. 

Cati. catti, 261. 

Cats, pictares of, at Pompeii, 262. 

Cats and dogs, 264. 

CatU in Martiidis, 261 noU. 

Catus, 24, 262. 

Celts, 15. 

Chalakya inscriptions, 285. 

— dynasty, 317. Earlier form, Chi- 

lukya. 
Chang Kien. 274. 
Charon of Lampsakos, 204 note. 
Chat, chatte. French, 263 note. 
Cbazxa, O. H. O.. 363 note. 
China, a miMlcm name, 131 note. 
Chin^b or Atiknl, 173. 
Chinese chronicles, 86. 

— Lunar Stations, 1 30. 

— three aspects of religion in, 244. 

— Tcrnion of the tale of Bedd Gelert, 

364. 

— translation of the ^ata-sastra, 

309 note. 

— erabsMy to /tandriplda of Kas- 

mlra, 333. 
to Lalita«litya, 333. 

— pilp-inis in India, 338. 

— tniniiUtioQ of the Amara*kosha, 

376. 
Chouras<»o«, circles of Tillages, 47. 
ChritttiAn religion, true knowledge of. 

founded on a study of the Jewish 

race, 17. 

— influ«nce in the BhagaTadgltIk 

U}>anishAds. 355. 
Chmn* lo^ry in InJia, 393. 
Circumnavigations, 303. 
Citti>, Ann , 363 note. 
Civil Scr>ants in old times, 39. 
C<xle of Justinian, 9a. 
Coin* of In<lia. 8. 

— of Gondophares and Kanishka, 293. 



Coins of Kadphifsa and HaTiihk% S93. 

— Roman, in India, 293. 
Colebrooke, Thomas, 4. 

— on Hindu religious ceremonisi^ 227. 

— on ^raddha, 239, 239 note. 
Colenso, 64. 

Commercial hononr in India* 63. 

Comte, 1 23. 

Confucios, 212, 306 note. 

— his studies, 21a. 
Conquerors of India, 1 2, 38, 54. 
ControTersy. 114. 

Coimcil of Kasmtrm, 196. 

Connsellors. 95 note. 

Cowell, Professor, his preftiee to the 

Kusum&^^ali, 308. 308 note. 
Cramming, effect o( a. 
Cratylus, 9 note^ to. 
Crawfurd, 4. 
Croesus, 19. 
Canaza» battle of, 54. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 20. 
Cunningham, General, 259. 

— Andent Geography of India, 174 

note. 
" on the Samrat era, 284. 
CuTier, on cat mummies, 262. 
Cylinders of Babylon, 1 1 8 note. 

A^^Daciant, 274 noto, 

Dacians, 274 note. 

Dacoits, 61. 

Dada II, date of. 285. 

Dainos, 369. 

Daisies, Gk., 292 note 

r^tyas, 372. 

Daiva-#rfiddha, 375. 

Daksha, 196. 

Dakshi, fisther of PAaini, 351. 

Damodaragupta, 335. 339. 

Danavas, Danes, 274 iiofe, 372. 

Damfin, 358. 

— author of the KAryadarsa, 314, 

33i. 
—*' his DasaknmaraJIcarita. t2o note 

Daradas, 131 note. 

Adpoif/a^ capital of Tueh-chi, 275 note. 

Darius. 19, 259. 

— Hystaspes, 1 70. 
Darsanas, the Six, 360, 363. 
Darwin, 64. 

— Origin of Species, 1 20. 
Dacagramis of P&wini, 376. 
Dacaratha, king of Ayodhyi, 67, 68. 
Dasyus or non- Aryan races, 131 note. 
Davis, 4. 

Dawn, the, 153, 177, 198. 

— as Aditi. 197. 

Dayananda's Introduction to the Rig- 
veda, 85. 
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EudoxiiA, 321. 

£uripi(lei«, on the mAnmge of heaven 

ami earth, 157. 
EuthydeniuM of Bactria. 359. 
EvajriiiM Bcholaitticua. 361. 
Exaiiiinatitins, work produced at, 3. 

Fables, migration of, 9. 
>a hian, 264, 3J7, 338. 
Fa-hu, 33 J note, 
Fair^tineiM in (lothic. 370. 
Falrj^uni, (>othic, 369. 
FiOcNin, 265, 

Fathvn, the, hymns to. in the Rig- 
vetla, 221. 223. 224. 225. 

— two claMeit of, 223. 

— hymn Ui, 225. 
F«-l»'i», 24. 

Fi-lia dtimeMticuA, 262, 363. 
Fer):unna, Krzv,'fliii^f, 370. 

— or Fer^pinnia »-. Hercyiiia, 370. 
• — (trimiii on, 370. 

Fergujii»<»n on the >'aka and other eras, 
2x2, 283, 291. 

Ferret, 262. 

Finite, the, impnaitihle without the In- 
finite, 105. 

Fi<»rgy n. feminine deity, genitive Fior- 
KVnior, 370. 

Fi(*r;^'vnn. ni)MK.'uIine deity, genitive 
Fiop^'viiH, 370. 

— I'ari/anv;!, 370. 

Fire, nanir-H fur, in Ary.m languages, 

— a tfrre.-ttri.il d« ity, 176. 

— it* valu*-, 177. 

— uhy wor>hi|>|Md, I 77, I 78. 
Five iLitiiin-*, the. <^5 notr. 
Fivi- MM.riht.xi*, inj. 

V*HUH .'4. 

F«»lk Inrt*. Iiidim. ^^^. 
Forchliaiiiiii'-r, on iJic trea*«ure8 found 

at Myk«*»iae, 259. 
Fr.i\a«hi-> iit I*rn*i». 221, 2 24ni>t(. 
Fre^l«rick tlit- (In^at, 16. 
Fr»*n» h I':sIm»[» <.f Lahore, 2S0. 
Fr»'\a'H ratj*. 263. 
Friar •fordaiiiih. f'*. 
Fri;:i;. «i e ..f (Mm, 370. 
Full arnl NfU-nio«»ii .■wuiifuvM. I 27. 
Funeral «• r*Miion»t-H, 2t^^, 234. 
Fnto r»u«iiilia, 276. 

P and k, l«;I li'tfr. 

*.a«/.ira/< and |M/M/.ira^, 296 note. 

/.a^'ati. \%ifc of Adit\a, I45 notr. 

/fuitiiini. .'5«>. 

Oaiiuinixa or Mlina//iHa tty.itom, ^^>2, 

\ft2 tftf. 
fi'a iiA lite;at;ire, 335. 

— t«inou, ^y). 



Gaina authorities, 337. 

— system, 363, 362 noU. 
(7ainas, sacred writings of, 79. 

— literature of the, 263. 

— or Bauddhas, 34a. 
Gainism, 384. 

^alandhara, Kaniahka king of, 304. 
TaKij, 363, 363. 
Galileo, 64, 114. 
Gambhlm|)aksha, patron of Asanga, 

383 note, 306 note, 
(7amitra, Jaoobi on the word, 336. 
Gangti, Ganges, 165, 170. 
Ganges, 123, 140. 165, 168, 170, 171. 

— water, oaths on the, 51, 53. 

— and Junma, touroes of, 77. 
Garga, 297 note. 

Gargi, 397 iiof^ 325. 
Gargl samhita. 397, 397 note 
Garib. the Runner, 169 note 
Garpugree, 269. 
Garutmat, 345. 
CVataka, 12 note. 

— Singhalese translation of, 1 1 note. 

— st«»nes, 355. 

f/utakamalti. the, 3 11, 31 1 note^ 346. 

OtttavedaM, 65, 326. 

Gatha dialects, 88. 

Guthakosha, 331. 

Gatha-sahgraha, propheciee in, 299. 

(iathuH, 88. 

(fatJ), gata. Span., 363 note. 

(iatto. gatta, Ital., 26 { note. 

GkU and Yueh-chi, 86. 

— I^aiKien on, 86 note, 
Gnuf/apada, 360 note. 

— C(»niineiitary of, 360 note, 
(rau'/apada and (iovimla, 354. 
Gaudhara, fn.»ui go^lha, 2^6. 
Ciautania, 92 note. 

— allows a lie. 70. 
(tautamlya, ^^2 note. 
(;iyabha/a. <late of, 2^5. 286. 
(/ayatlitya. 340, 34I, 345, 346. 
f/ayamahgala, 350. 
f/ayantipura, 331 uotr. 
(.aynplcia, 334, 339, 340. 
(tiiytL^vuik of >nr5*ii»li/ra, 310. 
ivayatrl, wife of Vasu, 1 45 note. 

— tlio, 231. 

< ;a> en« Ira, 3 > 3. .^ » ^». .^ » 7- 
(/ayemlrii-vittara. the, Tisitad by 

Hiouen-thiuing, 316. 
Geniinus. t^2 2. 
G»ini«, 262. 

(tenesis. Ma<frf, 154, 155. 
Gcidogy in India, 8. 
(Germany. t»tudy of Sanskrit in, 4* 
<Jetae, tlie, 86. 

(r'laallitt. 135. 

(tluUakarpiira, 329. 
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GUI, R«r. W.. Mytlu ud Songi of 






tbe Soalh Fulfic, ijo, 114. 


■nd Potln, 19). 




ffiM. 346. 


— on the Dadan*, 1J4. 




_ bU bymM, .,03. 


Growth of uuoent nKsIom hUm 




— Nyilj»dvireUi»k». 307. 


known to 0^ 107. 




— BoJhii«ttv», 361, 361. 


Gmnau, on OU Prtmima geik. If). 










Girnu-. 151 Kott. 






ei.h«a. jjo. 


In. 3S8. 




GobhUly« Gnhyft SQIru. 3«. 


Gumdeva, 357. 




GotU in the Vetl», oumbet of, 145. 






— niMD<ii){ of, 159. 


3i'.JS>. 357.35S■ 






— of l>ntiiJi/t>iw. 357. 




Goethe-- We.l«.Hicl,er VHnn, 4. 






Gukulaji. utive irtatcaosn, ajo. 


r...isr'Air?.-Av^ 




— hi< study of the TeJinta, 150 note. 












Gun«»uofU«»,inI.3iB. 




Vim»n., 340, 


Gniirf*. 167 ndi. 




G.itn»t. 166. 173 iiute, 174 nola. 


Gupta, kinc of aaurfa.l$8. _ - 




Gooutll, 166, 173 HoU, 174 wie. 


- en. i»4- ^^J 




Gouardlyk dynuty, 333. 


— dialest, 31S nole. ^^H 




GundopLtr™, coini of, J93. 193 no/«. 
— St, Thouuu'* viat to. »9J. 


Guptas the. J97- ^^M 
Gum, 114. ^^H 




Gondi, ths, 49. 
GuahrAIorAddba, 374. 










GoUma, 360. 






GutlJc ud Anglo-Saion, tkruny Uke- 






now Wtwe™, ». 


HADES, 108. 




— h^w exptuned. 11. 


Haeckel. S. 




Gutha or UoUd. 86. 


HiU or SiUTihHia. 3JI mit. 




Guvindk, j6o tiolf. 


Hair-yearlve>cria<>e>.l>7. 




Goym.l» .nd G.urfnpadii. 354. 






Gnh*r»nnui, jSS. 






— km»d bv the kinj of M,IUy». 188. 


Han kf. 176. ^Hl 




GrKDiuM, I-tainn on. 343. 


ilanuDMl. 353 iMte. ^^^H 






Han ^H 




word^ 164 *«<.. 


[IanuUltm34l. ^^^H 




Greek cviu, S. 


HuidUuhiU, 34>. ^^H 






Uarihara. 350. ^H 




— alutinbet. lue of. )OJ. 

-letlm in K«iuaik»-« tiucriptionj. 






Hari«t^andna»nJrikA. So. ^D 




. i^'- . , . 


U.-.r!ta, 93 »M. ^^ 




— inHiience in Indi^ jJi. 






— Zoditc. 311. 






- uwonoii.y in In.lU, ^6. 


IH). iSj ■<«. 




— inSuenoe ea tho tnduui Epic*. 


- em, j8i. 




JS.^- 






— Zudikcal «|nu known l.> VHd<Uu 
Mua. 3«. 


JSB. jS8 sV*. 330 ■e'*. 331. 




Hanha, k<nf of Kaimln. )«6. 






Uanba. tb* Uter. eun ot Hb^ 187 




toUfc J. 


l,olr. 3J0 m,lf. 




— .dmiUrity between. 11. 


— Ill* writinipi, 3]0M(r, Jil Mte 






OrHki ud Hwwuu. ig, IT, 18. 


3W. JS*. 36*. 3«. 




Greek, in India loS. 


HarjakJia. iji. 






Kaupt. >8. 




Orafory of Nudauiiu, 161. 


Hauln. the. 354 aeM. 










GWbjalMm, tj;, 


Henna ■iHlSB<4,i4Sbt6a. 1 


i^ 
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HeATeB and Eartb, Maori lei^ead ot, 

154. 155- 

— Vedic legendi of, 155, i$&, 

— Greek uid Boman I^geada ol^ 156, 

157. 

— edtheU for, in Veda, ik8. 

— t niverMl Father and MotlMr, 1 59. 

— were Umjt godiT 159, 160. 
Hober» on the Hindu, 60. 
Hebrew religioo, foreign inflneaoai in, 

"4- 
Hehn, on ihe meaning of taipa^ 261. 

HtfkatKoe, 304 mote, 

Helara^, 354 noU. 

Hdio«, 197. 

— and Htarjm, i8j. 
Hellanikoe of Mitylene;, 204 nole. 
Heaotheian, 147. 

Henotbeiritic pbaae of religion, 163. 
HephavUM, 108. 

Herculee, 9 nole, 153. 
Hfrrmann, Gottfried. aS. 
Hennee ukA S&rameya, 183. 
Henidotug, 204. 

— on the cat, a6a noU, 
HeeyekioB, 173. 

Hetuvidyi, logical acienoe, 346, 363. 
Hieratic toxta. ao. 
Hieroglyphic testa, ao. 
Bitfheiit HeaTen godn of, 194. 
Ilimatala, the king of. 306 nttU. 
Himmali-h nwiaiitainji, 45, 84. 
HlnavHiia. 310. 
Hindhu. 1 70. 

Hindu character, tectimony ofitrang- 
en to the. 54-61. 

— I^w t>f Inheritance, Jii note. 
Hindus, .-u- 

— truthfiiinete of. 34. 

— different raoee ail claiuied by ua aa 

one, 37. 

— I*n>fesiior WiUon on the, 40. 

— Mill <«n the. 42 43. 

— litipoumeMH of the, 43. 

— Sir Thoinae Munru on the, 43. 

— Colonel Sleemau on their truthful* 

tivnitf 50. 

— il«M*rve our intonnti, 116. 
Hindujitani, 37, ;6, 8j. 
Hiouen-thMang. 55. 308, 310, 31 1, 339. 

.U«. 344* 34«. 349- 
trawU in Imlia. 4K6. 

— hiiitlr«{iuial»out Kin^Mliiditya, a86. 

— tolermtion in India at the time of. 

289. 

— hit mention of Vaiiubaridhu. 30a, 

302 notf. 

— Ix^coiuee a pupil of Vaeubandhu, 

305- 

— liat of hiM teachrm, 311. 311 nUt. 

— returned to China, 317. 



Hionen-tluang, Ui tr an e l a t ioB of ilia 
Vai<eAika-nikAy»daiapndirtha> 
tlatra, 361. 

— ftadied Nyiya, 3(1. 

— itadied the Ypga ayatam, ^j. 
Hipparchna, 18, 3aa« 
Hiraiiya, 313. 
ffiraiiyagarUia» i^ t6a. 
Historian, work of tha troa, t6. 
Hiatonr, itody of^ almoal impgwibla, 

— object of knowing. 16, 17. 

— in iti true eanie, a6, 37. 

— of India, Elphinaione'a, 59. 
HitopadoM, 5, 9 nofe, 355, 356. 
-^ fiiUea d tba, 90* 
Hioag-no, the. 374, 375. 
Holtanann, on tba era of VlkniaA- 

ditya^ 383 mole. 
Homar, 39, 354. 
HooMrie hymna, 119, tai. 
» Heavan and Earth in Uw, 156, 157. 
Horaoe, Epiitkaof, lat. 
HorifAatm, by Varlhamlhiim, 330, 

336. 
Hottentot rivar Munei^ 169 nato. 
Hoogbton, 4. 

Hii-ii«Dhannap41a, 3ionolc 
— - hia worka. 310 nele. 
Hnman mind, India all importaai for 

the atudy of the, 14-15. 
Human character, derelopmant of, in 

India and Europe, 96 e< §q^ 1 17. 
Humboldt, Aleiander von, on K4u* 

diaa,9a 
HnTiihka, oolni o( 393. 

— date o^ 394. 

— aOoerki, 397. 
Hwa, the Emperor, 377. 
Hwui Seng and Song Yon, 338. 
Hyarotia of Strabo, 1 73. 
Hydaapes, 165. 165 naftf, 1 73. 
Hydraotea, 165 note. 

— of Arrian, 17a. 
Hymn to the Fathera, 335. 
Hypaniii, i73fKif«. 
Hypaais of Pliny, 173. 
Hyphaeii,i73. 

ICHNEUMONS and awpanta, 364. 

I//4,i36. 

Idriiii*« geography, 56. 

Ignii,i76. 

I{nii« and Agni, t83. 

Ijjar. April-May, 138. 

HxTft, aoa, 363. 

India, 3a, 33. 34. 

— itt natoml wealth, o. 

~ etudy of tba probUma of Ufo in, ^ 

— of tlie village^ 7. 

— of tba towna. 7. 
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India, full of pnib1o>ii«, 7. 


I-tdng, hi. account of the BuddU« 




— goologjof.8. 


priwti, »11. 




-botonyof.S. 


— viriu Nilanda. 311. 




— xoology of, S. 


-hi.ll.Uofte«,W..3H. 






-andofWmd., 3li. 




— Kchiwlopy of. 8. 


— hi» travela, 343. 




— Duln* of. 8. 


— on framnwr. 3,3. 




— inylholoK, of, 9. 


— date of hi* book, ut. 




- &b!e> of, 9. 


Ivory. .0. 




— ud Sidomon, to. 


Izdubar. or Nimrod, poem of. 13!. 








I 




JACOBI, Dr., 00 thm word •kHiln. 


il 




326. 




-Tm^iifBii..i3. 


Jehovah, 181. 




-study of reunion in, 13- 


JevUb nee, ntudr oC nioiMgy 1* 

true etudy of Dw CktWa* r» 




— belongi to Earope, I4. 






liKion, 17. 




humu tnind. 14.1^ 






— wb>t have »e derived fr..m. 1 1 , 


ciont worid. 17. 




— « knowlo.rgo of, necMMTjf to k 


Jewieh aud Semitic our ral^M 1^ a^ 




libenE wlooitiiin. 19. 


Jew...;. 




— ancieut littntiire of, 1 16. 


Ji1amorB«hat.l73. 




— Yutcitenlor. Ill, 


JiUu-nan. g;T. jg;. 




_ from Sindhu, 170. 


Jabaneof Arrian, 171. 




— ChineM MooDDt of. in *,0. 131 


Joifianeaofl-liny.i;!. 




«.d6o5. J71. J76. 


Jones, Sir William. 31, 90. ««7. 




— wiuJa tribute to China. 377. 


— on tba Lain of Manu. ot Mt)k 






Jadiaa-> battle. i8j. 




inn-T Ufe, 6. 




n 


— chancter Innfccnilent. lOS- 


Julian period. 183 »(r 


g 


~ pWWThT. ■'44. U9- 


Julien. Staniitae. >m tb* a^rf» ef 


» 




Men-l4e kia, 3+4. 


1 


Indiu, two diflereiit, 7. 


J«mn.,.6j.,6S. ■^ 


1 


Iiidoi.i7e. 


jDn«gadb, jjo. ^^ 






Jupiter, I£3. iSO. 19s, Mt. ^^H 




IiidoK. 170. 


^^H 




ladn. 65, 95. :5f , t6i, 171 neU, 179, 


— Djaoa an-t Zeia. 18). ^^H 




183,189.195.199. J5»- 
— Da<i,e peculiar to India. 181. 






Ju>tice of the Ittliaio, {$. ^^H 




Indua. 140. iM iu)(<, 170. 171. 173 


Ju<tiniai>, Hi, ^^H 




mie. 


^H 




— TalleyorUie, III. 


«^ ^H 




Infinite, tb«, 105. 107. 


Kibul. >74. ^H 




I rglr, Hootch, 13. 


KUarabarl, 319. ^^H 




In„er life. Influence of Indian Ulwa- 


K»d<i>o*<>fMlleta>*.>04Mk. ^^M 




•ure on nur. 6, 








K,^ Pr.rf<«>r, I8>. 4^H 






Kaik^jrl. 67. ^^ 




IcH.i«. alphabet. .03, 


Kikotak-m. 164- 




loniaoi tMgiDDlnc to vnte, lOf. 
lord, the Earth. 370, 


Kak.ula KJityirana. 336. 




Kaltpaillpik^ lb*, jjs. 
Katha» VaMfita. J>5 m^. »». 




IrivaU, Eavi, iSj, 1 71, 




- .aUey of. 188 .««. 


Kalha-a-a Birtor; U KmmIk. »«. 




•ina.3'9- 






liJdonuw 161. 


Owh~«».3J9- 




Uiarfo, ,67. 


KUidtat, (.^ 79. iji •^. i» au. 




nnenian Apollo, Utnnia of, loj nolr. 
(««a KrUbw, 361. 




UhbM. HO. 




Ibriiig.theaiiaeHtmTelkr, iio, 301. 


— dal-of. 91, 9j. 




310. 338. 34), J49. 




i 




^^^1 
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Kalidttja, reftl date of^ 301, 301 noU, 

307. 3«». 

— i(4eraiice felt in hit lime, 307. 

— aame m MatWgupU, 313. 

— lynofiTiDt of, 314. 

— a BrALmMi, 315 note, 

-^ mentkHis Greek aetroDomj, 316. 

— on ecIiiMee of the moon, 327. 
Kalikut, prince of, 56. 

Kali -YuA, 373. 
KalltmaciUM, 263. 
KalpM. the, 373. 
KalpMfitra, the, 336, 36a. 
Kjunal*«ddin Abd-erraiak Sftsinr- 

kandi, 56. 
KAmAn<lAka-nltl, 339. 
KimarApa, kinn <■?, 388 ncU. 
Kmrnamtkirtk of Vtitejayann^ 333. 
Kanibo«/M. 131 noCe. 
Kamya-tfrwddha, 374. 
KajiAbhi^, 360. 
KiMbhOti. 350. 357. 358. 
Kanoda, 360, 361. 
AafM/41i dialect, 295. 
KandarpdhdcrHTartin, 330. 
JTaitc/U a acold, 330. 
Kmmitikk, 330. 
ifandra, 351. 

Aaridrabh4^ or Asiknl, 1 73. 
Aan'lragupU, ao6, 316, 397. 
A'ADJnUrnr^a, 353. 
Aandrdip4la« 311. 
A'andn'ipU/a. 333. 

— Diiiiesv cnibiMi*»y to, 333. 
Kaitvrki - Kaninhka, 897. 
Kaiiiahka, the ^aka king, 87, 393, 

396. 

— hiri injw'riptions, 393. 

— dat« of. 393, 397. 
<— dtiuB of, 393. 

— oortioatiuD of, 397, 306 note. 

— birth of, 304, 306. 
Kanjtir, il. 

— i»t4»ry <»f tbc women and child in 

tlic. II. 
K.'i^X-aoa, gold coloured, 131 note 
Kant. 6. 

A'aiiti - raranurtha, 361. 
Katiyakul)«/a, 2K6. 
KapilA. 360. 361. 
Ki'ipila ifyiit«m, 363. .^63 notf. 
K:in«fiA, the, or I^a^XaiiiUdhantika, 

3>*>, 3^0. 
Kiiriki'i, the metrical, 361. 
K.•rik.l^ 34S, 351. 
Kanii.tii;^'a-«r.Mlilha, 375. 
K^irrii kit rail, 131 Ho/r. 
A'i'irva. A'ar\'iika, 343. 
Kiutawara, on l-ti»in,'. 344, 349. 
K.t'iku Vf itiiA, t(uute« cat ami mouae, 

J 10 No/f, 364. 



Ki«ik& VnttiA, 338, 339. 340, 341, 

34». 346. 347- 

— VAnana and OayAditja* lh« joint 

anthora of the, 341, 

— Tr^tti-pa^kA, 341. 

Kaflnlm, on the HjdaqMi, 315, 330, 

333. 333* 

— Almanack of, 383 note. 

— CouDcU of Northern BoddhiaU at, 

396 

— Buddhist writing! in, 304. 

— Vaaubandhu atudiea at, 303, 305. 

— kinn of. 313,335. 

— Kalhawa'a History oC 356. 
Kafyapa, 138. 

A'a/aka, 333, 339. 

Kit«, Lith^ 363 note. 

KatAapUpanishad, 67. 

Ka/Aaka. 138. 

Kathaka or reader, 81. 

Katha-eant^Mgara, 356, 358, 359. 

Kathenotheiam, 147. 

Xarro, a6i. 

Katti. Finn., 363 iiofe. 

Katto, Lapp., 363 note. 

Aaturaflti, cirdei of viUagei^ 47. 

Katyiyana^ 93 note, »66, 309, 350, 

KatM, M.H.G., 363 note. 
Aaura, or Akoilaarata'pa^lH riki, 33 1 • 
Kau«ika, 71. 
Kan Bhriffn, 373. 
Kuvl insciTption, 385. 
Kavila aystem, 363 nUe, 
Kavira^ 331, 331 ncrf*-, 339, 34a 
Kavyadana. the, 31 4, 357. 
Kavyakamadhenu, 34 1. 
Kivyilank&ra-vntti, 339, 34a 
KavyaMmkiM. the, 339 note. 
Kedy, Turk., 3A3 note. 
Kentoku, Shindokn * India^ 176. 
Kern. Dr., on the ^alivAhaaa era, 300. 
Keahub Qiunder 8en, 41, 80, 349. 
Khai-yuen-lu, 376, 377. 
Khakan, the, 56. 
A'Aan dynaiity, 377. 
AAandoviJKti, 333. 
Khiang or Kanka, 375. 
Khilaa. the three, 344. 
Khoeru Nuahinran, 03. 356. 
A'Aun-tahu and Yih-king. 347. 
Kielhum, on the MahabhAshym, 35! 

note. 
Kieou*t«ieu-kio, 376. 
Alnaa, or Chinese, 131, 1 31 note, 
KiratAiyuntya. 301. 
Kiratas,i3i note. 
AlUakAfa, mountain of, 351. 353. 
Klapruth. on the Gonial river, 1 74 note. 
Klouatratos of Tenedos, 331. 
Kodsoki Kailphiies, 397. 
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Kftfa-KAnl, ij6. 


Idakitttkn. iss, 360. j^l 




Kophen, 166-173. 






Konui. oath* on the, gi, ;t. 


198. »pS mU. 




Koffato,. GuJisn. nM wT,*™. »76 


-tr«»Ution.oflb^l99. 




Hoft. 






Korur. brtllo of, jBi. jSj «ott, Mi. 


Lii««i, 130. lit -<4(. 




J89. 






Koalik, the, .146. 


from B&b^lon. 314, 




Kol, Koti, I).*., 163 lolt. 


Lew of Newire. 143. 




Kot. Kntlte, Pol., 163 nnlt. 


Lnw-book^ iii.tri<»1, BS, IJ7. 




Kof. ki*li». Bum... 163 i>«U. 


Lam of Muiu. li,<jl, 91, 14*. 




Kottr, 0, N.. 163 n«U 


— dkteof, 11. 91. 




K<«ot*-KjMt»phw, 197. 


- Sir W. Jone. 00, 9. ».l* 




Krinti, tweWe, 375. 


— qrrtem of <Mte in Ibe. M life 
Legend! of India ud lb* JwK —^ 




KriU-Yugm, 373. 




KriLlTu. defeated bj the kiog of 


cideDOMl>et<nha,ie^tt. 




Him.tal..3o6. 


IjiHbiiii, iS. 




Krittiki. full-n.™ of. I j8 «<rf.-- 


UlcoQoe on the lign of lb* BakMe. 




Krumii, iGfi, 173 tof'. IN "i^* 


311- 






Lettic. 190. 




— or Muutn'bwi, 319 iiol*. 


Leydaii.s. 




Kilmtriym, ■, Iji. 


liMrjii"- 




Ksh«trij«, JI4.37I- 












Lightning, ™; olPtMS^rjm. iW »fc. 




Ktpiint, OD the jortice of the lodiuu. 


l». 346. 
Uteratore, Satxbiit. ;«, 7;. S^ S4. 




K,l.i5?„,. 




Knbhi, l6fi, t73. 


88. 89. 




Kuenen, ProTeoor, od tbe wonbip of 


— of Greece, 89. ^^M 




Yah»eh, ifi )»><«. 


- of RotDe. 89. ^H 




Ku1»n&thB or GuMrtta. 377. 


-(^OeRD«>y.89. ^H 




KMudu.}Lmgol.innol.. 


_orBdddhioa.S9. ^H 




KulUvBgpi, 78. 


LiUle Thibet, 175. ^^^1 




KuUflk*. 371. 


Lituania, 190. ^^^B 




Kumin. tbe title, 1S8. 1S8 nvU. &y 


Litnaniaii. 1901 19*. ^^^| 






— Piaynnjm in. 191. ^^H 






— prajer. 191. ^^H 






Linrd* and enake^ tSj. ^H 




l»n.lbu-« wc*i^ 30H, 309. 309 


UAijata. 3^ -^H 




— Ufa of old IfkohFra. 11 ) unit. 




KumiriU. 308 «o(<. 


- Sect. 3to. ^H 






-SebooUj**. 




Kann.,'l38- 






— orTortol*. 36I 


L»t Tribes the. 139. 




A-(.r,ikHt^7. 
Kniuro. t56. 173 aod. 


LgblH«k. 109. 




Udl..«. on TtUag* «l»l. b IpBi. 




KurJijipld., J34. 


6)<m4<. 




Kwjm. the Empervr, 177. 


i64aol<'. i66M<(.i67Mt>. 
Lunar iodl*!. 1 16. 1 M^ ; 




LADAK.th..t73«<'. 






-- Klatloaa. I *6. I^^^^^^l 




L^iUditj.. 3>5^«l«. 333- 334- 


- I *9. ^^^^^H 






— Arabia. 130. ^^^^^^H 




— Ko F»-hu-. trmiuUUon. 363 noU. 


Chlneae, 130. ^^^^^H 












M XCAULAV!) HirtMT. tw> 




U«*hi.K««. .75 ««". 






Uttiruagf. ■ H>»>nm ef AntiqnKlMs 


Mackenzie, 5. 


I-. 


a* 


Midba>a. j4i.U4Mfe.^ ^^ 
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Mirlhavm{^lptJ^ a88. 

Mi'lhAvarm 354 nof^. 

Madhuparka Bacrifice, 365. 

Madhuvridh, 167 note. 

Ma<lhvA, 360 note. 

MadhyadMa, 398. 

Ma«lra« tchools, 63 note. 

Ma^n^hii, 387. 

Matratihl, 78. 

Majfha, 339. 

Maliibharaia, 59, 70, 71, 88,90, 14 a, 

354. 354 ««'^ 355. 375- 

— •nn redt«d in India, 81. 

— publicly read. 373. 

— alliiinons to Manu in the, 365. 
MahAbha>»hya. the, 364. 334. 347. 348. 

349.35i»353. 353«<>/f. 
Malta deva, 350. 

Malmkavifl and MahakaTyas, 353. 
MahAlaya. fifteen, 376. 
MahMni7a= Kumara rava, 387. 
MaliAryaKiddhiinta, 319 noft*. 
Maha>a//4aii, the five, 137, 338. 
Mahayiina, the, 303. 

— firm of Hud'lhiiim, 87. 

— doctrine, 305, 310. 
Mahavana-Uidhi-itattva-vid^a-iiahglti- 

i»a«tra, 333 note. 
Mahay uj:a, 373. 
Malitjivara, 311, 343. 387 note. 
M.-ihniud ofCtazni. 54, 294. 
M.'tinc. Sir Henry, 4S, 
MaitrHva/ii ('{lani-had, 323. 
MaitH'va. 305. 30), .^09 n<»tf. 

— Rnlhiictttva, 36^. 
M.'itavika. 33<>. 

MHlii.lni. Sir. John, on th»? Hindus, 61. 

MaII:»nrt;^'a VatMyayai.a, 333. 

Mallinatiia, 3o/>, 307, 307 note. 

M:'ilyava«, 357, 

Mail of Ki^'lail, 135 note. 

Mafia, a tf«»l<lfn, 135, 126. 

MaiLi^<, 13;. 

M..iiattiii^'a Sftri, the (7aina, 307, 330, 

337. 

— — M.ilalU'a. 330 n*yft\ 

— <t»nvtrt!» VikraniHiiitya. 33S. 
M.in;ivadlianna >Vihtn», 9I. 93, 354 

Mrin:iv:\-«liiarina Sii(nu«, 366. 

M iiiavam. 9I. 

.M.inav;u*. I«•^w^ of th»*, 74. 

Ma/i//. lua/if/.i. 345. 

M.i«'/a 'ir nia;i /aka, 34*'. 

M.iii//uka, 345. 

M.w"/".jk« \a^. ^'raiiiinatical works of 

tii'-. 345 
Man* •« 2 20. 2 il. 

M-xn^^'Mia. 150, 

M.m kyil-i, U«>fnan cttins at. 393. 

Ma/Ua. 344. 345. 



Mahkha. 338. 

Manning, Judge, 154. 

Manoranift, 341. 

Manoratha (Mano'rhita), the Bud- 
dhist. 389. 303. 335. 339- 

ManoVhita (Manoratha), 289 noie^ 
303 note. 

Mantra period, 307. 

Manu. 5, J33. 265, 364. 371, 373. 

— Laws of, 13, 47, 91, 9a note. 

— date of, 13, 91. 

— metrical code of, 93 nUe, 

— Samhita, 93 note. 

— Law-book. 93 note. 

— and the Fiiih. 1 34-6. 

— on the cat, 264. 

— on Truth. 273. 

— Svayainbhuva. 364. 

— DharoiairaKtra, 366. 

— samhita, 366. 

— iieriod. 373. 

— Huiranyagarbha. 373. 

— rites, fourteen, 375. 
Manua, aeven. 373, 373. 
Manushya sacrifice. 339. 
Manushyaa, mortab. 371. 
ManvantaraM, fourteen. 375. 
Mandl, Arab Lunar Statioiaa, 130. 
Maori (venenis, 154. 155. 
Marathon, 19. 

Marco Tolo. 4. 56. 
Marmara, ctt. 34. 364. 

— -mAshakain, 264. 
MarlA'i. 373. 
Man. 153. 

— and the Maruts, 183. 
Mar>»don, 5. 
Martafif/a, 300. 
Marten. 263. 

ManulrrAlha. 165, 165 nrite. 
M.irut«.St4tnn-gudH.95. I45, 180, iSi, 

185, 189. 

— an<l Mam. 183. 
Ma^kann (^Maliputra, 336. 
Matari/^an. 144, 176, 345. 
Mathur.li, 398. 

Mittr/. tht» name. 314 note. 
MAtri'iju|iU, the jMN-t, 313, 314, 314 

— kinK' of Kajrmlni. 389, 313. 315 

niftr. 

— sanx* an Kali<iA-a, 313. 

— = Kahu'wpta, 314. 

— fri'nd V* the Huililh'iHta and f/ains. 

315 M«»/r, 3 38. 
Matri/.fta, 303. 

— th«* jMiot, 3 10. 

— l»<*«*oni«-ii a |{llddhi^t, 303. 

— hii* hunn<«, 303. 
MaTuanlin, ChineM* historian, 387. 
Maui, son of Ku, 151, 153. 
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UAiii.l<««Ddor, i5i,t<;i. 


MubUpl.te or UUlidll:r% 3»I- ^^1 


-PoliS. I5S. 


Muitln, Utile of, lit mAt. ^^^ 


Mily«.li7«. 3H «ntt- 


Miimniieiof»U,)«]. « 


TAmjtn, 307, 338, 


Mu>i</i, inhaUtantaof India. 11. 


M»j11r»k», 3 '9' 33°- 


Mi.«ga, tli«.33IB(X*. 


— K>n-iB-1>«r of Kaim, 339. 


Moni.,orB..hia.37». 




Munro, Sir T^ nn the Hindoo 4I, 6a. 


MedlMtive tiJe of humui lutun !n 


Hfl'. O.H.G., 14. 


1 India, 101. 




. HrerSulunntAli, S7- 


MuJ..mQ.,.4. 






— on Indiitn village life, 48. 


Miutela furo, femt. )6>. 


1' —Bej»h known to, i;i. 


- fbina. oratooa mutoo, j6l. 


1 s&ti:'- 


— pntoriua. polaoat, 161. 


— differentmrU of, 163 MM. 


Mi;lBoim«. IC7. 


Mortala^ 16 1. 


M»-<^ki.. or MwrfaU 344. 


MiuitelU, 14. 


J ■Merenunas'K... 


Mi.topi. or Moktipfat^ 33J. 




MjWenae, 159, »6o, 


L «<^. 




— syiiemi of philonophy in, 36* nolf. 


found at, »J9. 




Myw, Slav, »4. 






107. 


NABHAKEDISHr?A,>«aabMk 


M6t»r.hor. 109. 


J6l- 




Nijabodhi. 304. 


Mill. 36«. 


Niginanda. 3>9, J31 aab. 


^ — Hiitury of British India, 4J. 


N&gari^ 338. , 


1 — view of Indian vbaractcr, 4}. 




,' MinfcilS- 


!;^rj,uL.„^ ^ 


.; — itawei^t,iJ5B(A,. 


d Hin.rv*, loi. 


N^yiyika. 361. ^^M 




Naluhalraa. the. i-J. tiA. 1*8. ^^H 


I Mitr». 136. 161,185,106, S4S 

1 Mitnaana, teacher of HioiKB-llitang, 




NakU and N71. iSi. ^^H 


! 309- 


N>0(uU lArvU, 164. ^^H 


HleUAa>, 181. 


Nala. 90. 94. ^^^H 








^^^1 




— Hioaen-thoms si, tlO. ^^^1 




NI.inan.Ul. 339- ^^| 


Y — teat. nnmW of, 57, 




-n.l».7>. 






Nan-lu».hi-kwBi.olMaBn, by I«i^ 1 




M». 


Moon, the. determinoi tlw Vedic 


Nlrwla, 93 Msff. 


«aiiDM,ljj, u8. 


Nlrtyaaa, 300. J19. 


H.Tal Law, 143. 


- author of the Vn<l«.ditn. U9 


Morality, we an Baion in out, 10. 




Honlvininna, tbo, I9J, 


ya»n.ln, iRS acrf^. 


Mount Kv.f«.t. )^. 


Narmdriditva. 118. 


Mr,j», ra.iJ.,|M9. 


NatlvB aoholare. 63. 


Mr<lMaka<.ka, igj. 339. 




llri<,lB9. 


of India. 3SI mI<. 


ss^sfifaMr"'"' 


Nxaichua. 107. 

- on Indian wrillxK, M7. 






' Muhnnaaitrunrfa, 300. 




Muir.s- 

— UanJaHrn of Suukrit word.. ,6« 


NMor, 369. 1 
New and Pull-MMa mfOtm. aa, 1 


1^ m>fr, i67tta(<. 
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NewipApew, Sannkrit, 79, 80. 

— in vemacuUni, 80. 
Nl. the verb, t^^2. 

KiAuU. fritrnd of Kulida«a, 307. 
Nine t> <*>""• <^r f^ine cla«8icM, 93, 281, 

2S1 mtlr, 3iO, 337, 338. 
Kinevrl), 18. 
Niniay.i nimlhu, 374. 
Ninikta or Ni^haiitu « Men-tse-kia. 

344. 3^M. 365. 

NitipratUftA. 328. 

Nitya^rnddha. 374. 

Nortli WrHt provinces, villages in, 

47 note. 
Norlhfm ci>nquerori of India, 86, 87. 

— AryMnw, 96, 100, 102. 

— niountninii. 135. 

— invaAiou of India, 291. 

— liu-ldhiiiu. Council of, at Ka«mtra, 

296. 

— BuiIdhLst era. 306 notf. 
Nuiiuralx, Pronouns, and Verl)« in 

SariMkrit. (ireek, and Latin, 29. 
Ny-'ow. tlie, 342. 
NyitHakara -'- ^'inendra, 34 1. 
Nyiiva. 360, 36 1 . 

— Htudieil by iliouen thiianf^. 361. 

— workH on, by lUuMhiHtH, 361. 
Nyiiya-dvara-tiifaka-ftUtra, 308 noU, 

'361. 
Nvi'i} anuKiraNHHstra, 361 . 
Ny.'iya>»thiti. 332. 
N\;iy.i-vriritika, th<', 300. 
Nyx and Naku, 1H2. 

OniNN. 146 note, 370. 

Okavani^o. i(h) note. 

O'd IV-Uiutnt. 17. 

OKlcnbvrj,', Pro feasor, on Naka era, 296, 

297. 
0«K'ni"-Ka'l|'}iiKe!«, 297. 
C><Mrki- HuvL-ihka, 2«y7. 

< »|»hir. 10. 

Orancf river, 1 69 note. 

()ri^*'a, 77. 

Oniio. 42. 

Oq-ht ii«* and /?ri>hu, 1 83. 

(»Md< , I 70. 

nijninoH, n^:;, 

< K 1 1 - , -'59- 

— tr« M-'irrs f.tiind on the, 259, 260. 

— or Kv\.ii--hui, 275. 

PADAMPTA. 337. 

Tadalipl iZ.it y.», ,^37. 

P.i'hiina// /arl. 34 I . 

P.ihl:i\i. tran.-l.ilion of the ra>?Aa- 
tantra. 1,3 

— — I'li'I'ihiht -loriei, 356. 
P.'iidun. >a'.a ^astra, 309, ^o^noie. 



PaiiaX'l dialect, 357, 358. 

Puka-nacrifice, 136. 

Paktyn, 170. 

Palentine. 15, 17. 

Pali dialect, 88. 

Palimbothra, 1 70. 

Palladiut on the cat, 261. 

Pal<»r, Balorv, Palomta, Iskardo, 167 

note. 
Pan and Pavana, 183. 
Panc/avaji, 1 3 1 note. 
Pandit, newnpaper, 79. 
Pandita, 40. 

— Profeaeor Wibon on the, 41. 
Panini. 211. 295. 350, 351, 356. 

— on animal enmities, 364. 

— hi« derivation of vaif/Qrya, 266. 
Panini'K grammar. 338, 339, 342, 345. 

— it*« divisions, 351. 
Pa^A'ula country, the. 398. 
Pa^Aatikha = Kapileya, 361. 
Pa^X^tantra. 93, 355, 356. 

— mention of the cat in the, 264, 

365. 
Pankti, wife of Vishau, 145 fioU, 
Papa. Earth. 154. 
Papdas, 123. 
Papyri. 118 note, 
Papyros. the, 205. 
Paratlise, 39. 
Paramahamsa Sal-i-idananda, the an* 

chorite. 251 note. 
Parainartha. life of Vasubandhu. 313 

n^f, .^77- 
Pnn'i4iara, 360 note. 
Pary, paryanya, 1^9. 
Paryanva, 181, 183, 1 89, 1 94, 199, 

368, 369. 

— asura, 184. 

— hymn U>, 186, 187. 

— who is, 188. 

— its derivations, 189, i(^. 

— found in L<'ttic, 190, 191. 

— and Perftn, 192. 

— identified by (irimm, 192. 

— Perk una, IWun, 193. 
Parn, parsh, 189. 
Par«u, pmni, 1 89. 
I'iiriiva. 304. 
Partvika, 306 note. 
Parthia, 130, 274, 275- 
Parthian otius, 8. 
ParuthNl. 172. 

— Ir.ivatl. 165. 

Parvafia Sruddha, 340, 374, 375. 
P.ir\ata, 353. 
IWvatl, 3l5m*^^ 357. 
IViU, twelve, 375. 
I*ataIibothr». 3o6. 
Pa/aliitutra, 1 70. 

— - Patna, 55. 
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Pilkne. Pituin-n. I9J noU. ^^| 




P.U»i»li. Mtbor of the M»hibbi- 


Pitri-eriflce. J19. ^H 




■hy», 164, a67. 196. 360. 
— MihibWUihjfc 339. 347. 35'. lit- 


Pitr/., f«thef». »JO. »l». 137. jn. 




3T». 373. 374- 




— odled KOnikrA. 341- 


— tbe.1dlic..3fi5- 










P»lhyi.wifeorPlUhnn. 145 nott. 






Putiin, 77. 170. 


IJO. JJl. 




Falolln, 19 J. 


— two. 131. 




PlitrimiK), 191. 


Pl.to. 6, J5+. 




P.JMv«liM. the, 117. 


— Dialnruo* nf. l)i. 






Pliny, on bullion Id Imli^ B Mte. 




P«nlu» *J Yuni'mi. 3J0 «o/f. 


— In.li»n riT<CT known lo, i;'!. iji. 




P>ariniku. 366. 


Poetry. .09. 




FMcock., 10. 


Poland uid litnub, lol. 




Peuiitntw. 305. 


Polecat, »6). 










PercuD*. pr»jer lo, 191. 


PolUio. «« NT KomM in oar. M. 


\ 


Pen^unin, thunder, Old Pnuiuui, 191. 


Foljki.te.orSuiiM.M3. 






Polylheinn. Ita mMaing. 145. 




Perikle^ 105. 


Pompeii, no bom of ckia U, *<>. 




Periodoa, 104. 


— picturea of otU U. 16). 




Periplu^ Joj. J04. 


Pnwidon, 108. 




Penury, coimnna in Indift, 48 lufs. 
Ferkona. thundsr, L«tliih, 191. 


PoUMdKipin. .;6. 




Pr, the root, feriie. 369. 




Perkun-kulbe, thunderbolt, 191 wife. 






PeAiin*i93,369. 








187. 






- » wonbipper .4 tl» nu. itt. 




— nnd pMjMiye, 191 iu,lr. 


~ bi. d^. 1S9. ^_ 




Pntbhlmitik. 311. ^H 




Perk im«. 191. 


Pr>f;ap.->ti. 137. 146. 15S. ^^H 




- B.Ui.. .Wrm. 19. W,. 


Prxj&patbs tbe. 371, 373. ^^H 




Penria. 18, 10, 3a, 33, 139. 


PrAknXuwdinplmyi.79. ^^M 




Pe»iu. coin.. 8. 


— dialecta, Gtf, J95 »alt. 




— treuurr* found on the Oxu.. ifg. 


Prlkrita-nrvun. 195 ■«(*, 




- fbund .t MykenM. 159. 






Pern..-. 18. 






— wb»t we owe the. lo. 












Perun. 194. ,169. 
Portn, Old SUvonic. 191. 


PrmtApulU and Y»nU. {wmM of 




alUdily^ )88. 




PomnO. 360. 


Pr.tlk», jfi. 




Pe«. ««&«. .89. 


PrltliUbyw. )lj. 




Pet«nburv dictlinuinr. 164 nolt. 






PherekydeaofLeriw, 104 m.#f, 105. 


314. 3'5- J'*. 33>- 




Pbil»»[>hi<-d •r<>rk>.e>Hy Gn»k, *ot. 


Pnwr to Picker, 193. ^^_ 




PreU, goofl ivay. »a ^^^1 




Pl.leg^«, 176. 


Frimiavc eUU of mu, IIJ. tt^. ^^H 




PbouiFW. r8, JO. 


— VediopaMBoi.l)3. ^^H 




Phanidui leltem. loj, lOJ ■«((. 


- VedicpoMtve. Ill- ^^| 




PbmiicUni, IH, 


PrinoeUoCMod, lOhof. IJO. ^^H 






PrinMp, 5. ^^M 




Phlk.Bhktri. 149. 


PrMwU. prieh-U. 19«. ^^M 




Pin^ or Pi<U. « VlTJL. 349. 


Friihi*t I3T. <^-3;o- ^^H 






~ wib of A«nl. >«$•*<«. ^^H 




Plorun, P.jI.1.. 19J. .94. 
Plp^ in*. 50. 


— Ihe bniul <«nl>, 1»S. ^^H 




PnthOdftk*. qnoUtiMI faw iq^^H 


i 

I 


PUU> dlMkct. 3S9. 


"»^3'9- ^^^^H 
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Prometheus, 176. 

— aiul pramantha, 183. 
Tlp6^{af), wtpxYot, 189. 
I'roto- Aryan language, 25. 
PruMian. Old, 190. 

Pt«)leniy. iM. 

— In«liAn rivem known to, 171, 172. 
PuUkejrin of KalyAna, 287. 
PuUkeidn II, SatyMraya, 287 notff 

i>^8 mtte. 
PuUuity:(. 372. 
Pumice itt4 me. 152, 154. 
Puiif/arlkHk»(bn, 350. 
Punjab, lij, 164. 
PurfiiiA, 88. 

— Kajryapa. 336. 

Puranan, 8S, 142, 221. 298. 332, 366. 

373. 

— the delude in the, 133. 

Puni».lia(iura, nionAntery uf, 302 note. 
Puriuthottaina, 340. 
PQna inliiiariiHtt, 360. 
P(lr>-apak«ha, 115. 
PftnixlyuA. 376. 
PAiihan, 162, 185, 197, 
J^ushkal* tra, battle of, 339. 
Puahpabhati. 2MS. 

— a won*hi|i|»t;r of .<iva, 288. 
Pu-hpa<lanU. 357. 358. 
Pu-^hn xraiidha, 375. 
Piuhtui*. I 70. 



* % 



KA^rA Kiinadeva, patnm of Kavi- 

r.\'/a. ,^,u wtt . 
H.»'/a*« khara. 3^**. 3^9. 331 «'*//. 

— autljor of Prabanilhako«lia. 329 

Vntf. 

Iw.i'/atar»n^i»«l, th<', 313, 315 rytr, 3 1 6, 

3^^. 333. 3.U '33V 35*^. 
ICa^haxa r>ha/:i, coiiiiiiciitary on Na- 

kuntal.i, 31 4 nott. 

l'.i:^hav:ip,t/if/avl\A, 340. 

H »-hu. (*>. 

I{.t'/\aN;ir.ihiina, ^^7, 2^S. 

Ila /\.«j'r., wifr i.f (imhavamian. 2SS, 
^ ' • 

K.i}iiiial'}rwlr:i. 304. 

II. ij. n»lr.il.il Mitrii. <»n Sacrificiii, 231. 

ll.iiii.i. 6;. ff^. (uf. 

— - ;ui»l tb» r.r.ihinau, f*^. 69. 

iJalii.i I'. i\a. thf Niilallti aiK'horite, 

.' C I nntt . 

« 

lv.iiii.«ij':'/;». ."Z*© yi'ttf. 

i:.Ma .crania, 314. ;^|6. :^I7. 

l:a(n.ya;,a. ^-7. ^S. 90. 33J, 354. 354 

— pl"t "I thf. ^»7. 

— ht 11 nt iImI ill India, 81. 



Ram&yana, Zodiacal signs in the, 32a 

note. 
Ram Com ul* Sen, 4I. 
RamhA, 166. 

Ram Mohun Roy, 143 no(e, 249. 
Ranaditya, 318. 
Rangi, Heaven, 154. 
Rangimotia in Mangaia, 151. 
RasM, 166, 173 note. 
liatnadhaimara^'s Life of BhagaTat 

Buddha. 304. 
Ratnavall, 329. 

R4 vafia, copy oif Pinini*sG rammar,35 1 . 
Rawi, 172. 

Rea<lerH, not many in ancient times, 1 20. 
Real and Right, 65 note. 
Recitatitm of the old Epics in India, 

81, 102, 273. 
Refonnen, religious. 336. 
Religion in ImUa, J 3. 

— we are Jewish and Semitic in our, 

20. 

— and a religion, 106. 

— the life of the ancient Indians, 108. 

— of Rome, Tarious ingredients in 

the, 1 24. 
R^musat on the Goths and Yueh-chi, 

86. 
Renaissance, literary, in India, 85, 90, 

93. 

— age of, 93. 

— SanHkrit, 355. 
Kennel 1, 5. 

ReviHe<l N'ew Textiment, 1 20. 
Rhys-I>avids, Buddhist Birth Stories, 

1 1 rn4e. 
Iti\thu and OrpheuR, 183. 
//il>hui«, the. 181. 
Rig veda, 80, 85. 95. 

— <-<Ution« now puldinhing, 80. 

— known by heart. 81. 

— DavHnamla'ii Introduction to the. 85. 

— publication of the. 143 note. 

— length of. 208. 

— hande<l down by memory, 208. 

— Max Mulier*s edition of, 280,341. 
RiinniAn, 139. 

I{iii)^oM, tint Duke of Lituania, 190. 

UlnU'i, 148. 

UMiU, the Vc<lic. 2J4. 

— the SfTen. 372, 373. 
7?iU, 64, 66, J43. 
//itv-i//, a pritmt. I 27. 

Ki\er hyatoni<« of Up|H'r India, 168. 
Ri\<*rN, an deities, 163. 

— b\nin to, 164. 

— in India, their names, 169. 
Ko}»ertiion*i« Historical l>iiM)uii»itions 

concerning India. 43. 
Roniaka-siildhanta. 28$ nottt ^20 note, 

337- 
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Kommka-TliitiAja, 310 notr. 
Itonuui Doiiu in India. 8. 

— Bt Uuilkjlla, iqj. 

— Bt the Ahin P«li Ti>pe. 193. 
Itnman, dot politic* kn. 10. 
Roimuniiin. no trace* of cattu in, ]6i. 
Ru, l(^nd uf, 151. 

RUckflTt ■ Welih'eit dci BnhDUtMn, 4. 
Itiidra, the Howler, iSt. 
Ruilnw, the, 113. 



Rune 



J03. 



S, proDoanoad m h in Innio Un- 

gu«gB«. 170. 
Akbdaknuitublia, the, 34I. 
■Skbdiniuiunii, 334 nolt. 
^Iidavid;., 34J. 
A'iibdiividjS-«inyuktii-(utni, 34 S. 
SnliinK. wife of Hadrian, cuine of, 193. 
Sarntd Book* of the Eaat, 180. 
t^acrificei to the Departed. 117. 

tiadlunino Brkhma Siimij. 1 43 mjlt. 

SadliyM,37i- 

Sahaiinka. Dot the nme u Sajatikk. 



&kNiripiBlc, 195. 
JJakapaitluva, igG imle. 
Sditia ' barbanana, ji^j. 

— — ^a-aayrr, J95. 

— nklrt, 195. 

— Iti denTation, 19J. 

— from Stiat, ig6. 
Skkkn, or Sikiri era, 396. 
flakiri. the. 195. 

Sikkri dialect, 195, 196. 
A'akM. invanun ufthe. 85. 

— defeated bjr Vikramldityk, 93^ 

iSi. 
iKakendra-Ktla, 194. 
SakeU. old name of Oade, 1 70. 198. 
Mkkl dialect. )9J. 
Makti, 360 BUM. 
iSaktivaman, miniater of Lalittditja. 

SakunlaU, J, 71,9(^94.339. 




SakunUli, 

SUtyUer 

^Ikyainit 

^akyamani, 336. 

AakyM, a8i Hutt. 

^uliiQkit. king. 198. 

£Uivihana or tMiavthaa*, »uthar at 

the Githikotlia, 331. 
-<.rH»lit.33'"«*'- 
£'UivUiaiM era. 300, 376. 
tiamiog-iiih plate. tSi, 
S&inayiutirikB »^(lliH. ItJ. 
Sainbtti of the Rig-ietla, 1 44. 

Saoukiraa. or aaenunent* at Urtk. 

375- 
Samvat en. 90, j8i, 184, 337. 
Snmrataara. 6f aote, (91 *e<«^ tft, 
Snndal-wood. ID. 

XarSajB^ityoi= SandlsUilf^ 1 73. 
Sandbiniat, 335. 339. 
SandriHWilBi. 35. 
SaD^Tin VxinUIiiBln. 33&. 
(iKAgh'ib»lra. teuLer of Vmi ' 

303.304.305,309,31*. 

— hi! N jij IniuanuAiiU*. jOJ- 
Safighibhadra, 36 1. 
Sa^Taha, 351, 35), 333 mtU. 
SaAjframapbiat 334. 
Sa&kan, Akirya, tba 

in. 360. 3S0 Hoh. 

— l>i* deecTDt from Mts, 360 ar 

— bis date. 360. 
&Akha-!Btta, 33S'33fl- 
.^aftkhiyaiia Gritaya S4t(M, 365. 
S&akhra phil»o|>by. 84, 3*0, jCft 

361, 361, 3,63 Uttf. 

— latraa, 361. 
Sinkhjra-kiriki. 3.<4' 
Miikb^ra-kArikA. Cbinae «~-i-rt— 

of the, 360. 

— miiipoMid bj Auhi Ki^iUaa 96a. 
£aiiku, 319. 

— nat^Aka,BonafMajftm,3i9M^ 
Sanakrii, i.s, it. >j. ij. tS, 31, 1 it. 

— ■lud)' of, not ^ipre ri a t a J ia Hag 

— Hudjr of. in Gatnuaj, 4. 



— i« aniii)n.t7. »». 

— it« liter.itun a hmfj. *8L 

— litetBtore, 76. 77. S3, 84, IS. 

— a dead Inligiug*, 77, 7S. 

— yet univenal in latba. 7% iHL 

— new>|iaper\ 79. 

— M'ltolan fmtn aaat aad WMl «M 

— teila, DUmbw of, 8*. $$, t^ 
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Sanskrit, all living Indian languages 
draw their life fnnn, Si, 

— grammar, importance of, 8a. 

— attracted the notice of Goethe and 

Herder. 90. 

— firxt known by works of the second 

perio<l, 90. 

— ol the Ve<la«. 2 1 6. 

— iinpf)rtance of, 254. 

— - nam* s for village oflScials. 2^9 note. 

— comjpti.mM of the Greek signs of 

the Zixliac, 326. 

— MSS. S3. 213. 

taken to China, 213. 

not Ubed by students in India, 

>*>'antanu, 1S5. 
SaiiiIihI'*, 49. 

San - thicin'^' • fa • use = TripifakiU-ilrya, 
name for Hiouen-thsang, 305 nt^. 

^^ntidcva, 304. 

Sapirif/anaorlddha, 374, 375. 

SapiN^/ikar.«na. 238. 

S.iptA<ta/ia or YogiUtlr}'a-bh(imi-*as- 
tra, 36 J. 

Sapta /fi<4iiayji/r, 372. 

Snpta Sin<iha\nA, lii, 1 7 1. 

Saraklra. nanlwii, 259. 

>'Hra<iA ulphabc't, 329 not*-. 

Silramcya and HorinfM, 182. 

Sitnunt ya iu:\r;/itr\h, 264. 

S;iraiiyu and Krinnyx, 1 83. 

Sara-'Vatl, Sur^Ali, 165. 331 notf. 

>arva, ^i^** 

S;irv;i-«lar.«anft win^nvha. 36 1. 

>a^anka, •■nnny ui the Huddhiitti*. 287. 

NA-straH. 22^. 

Si4t. "aly.i. truth, 64. 

>ai.4k;i.-«, ihrf*. on K.lina, Nlti, an«lVai- 
ra.ya. 34^. 34.>. 

^'atapatha liraliiMH/ia, 7i, I 3 4, I 37. 

>at-i /lAHtra, I'.'ii-hiii, 309, 309 nutf. 

— ujMriUil to |)tva. 309. 
S.;!a\.ihana, 357, 35S. 
>'atrii/?./a)a Maltattnya. 2^2 noU. 
Sat\a. 64. 

— \ flir ^;<»«li4 an*. 64. 

— "f /t'lta, 6; iKifc. 

— a^tionoincr. kuowi the Z<Nliac. 323, 

Satv.iiM, a n«*iitcr, 65. 

Sat\a\ .'ulin. 71 . 

Sa-iinil'a, a drainati.xt, 331 notf. 

Saiir.i>h/ra. J50. 

Sava^'f h.itiiiiiH.Htiidy of the lifnof. 109. 

— wf only know tlicir ui-xlrm his- 

tory. 1 10. 

— aj»- i.f, 110. 

— 1;»>%H itf luarriai**.' among. 1 10. 
.*»"a\arl <lia!«rt, .'«y% uAt. 

SiMl/l, \U2, \y)-. 



Saxon, our morality is* 30. 
Saxons, 15, 17. 
Sayana, 167 noit^ 354 nUe, 
Sayaj»;i's Dhatuvn'tti, 341. 
Schiefner's abstract of Ratnadhar- 

DUira^*s work, 304. 
Schliemann*s d scoveries, 260. 
Schools in Bengal and Madras, 62 n€At, 
Schopenhauer 00 the Upaniahads, 353. 
Science of Language, 1 2. 

— to be studied in India, 12. 
Scythian coins, 8. 
Scythians, invasion of the, 85. 
Season sacrifices, 127. 

Selt ucus, 55. 206. 
Self, 74, 104. 

— the highest, 74. 253. 

— objective and subjective, 252. 
Semitic stock, the. 17. 

Sena; Mt Siddhasena, and t^rlshcna.. 
S'ena, wife of Indra, 145 note. 
Sens, prvsena, 64. 
Setuliandhu of Kalidaaa, 33a. 
Setu-kavya, a Prakrit poem, 314, 3i5t 

315 MO/f. 
Seven Rivers, the, 122. 1 71. 

— Isnd of the. 95 %uAe. 

Sh. tr.iiisition of, into y, 189, 189 iiofr. 
Shaba/u, 139. 
Sha«/darsana-samuH-aya, 363. 

— syntems of philoMiphy in the, 362. 
Sha/Z-d-irshana C'hintaniktt, 80. 
Sltahjahduabad, 1 70. 

Shanluur I'andurang Pandit, 307 note^ 

327. 
Shash/i-tantra or KapiHya-sastra, 362. 

Shauy<H>k, the, 1 73 nUr. 

>hekel and Statvr, 19. 

Shem, Ham, anil Japhet, 29. 

Shen-tuh, India, 275. 

Shi-hoan^-ti, 131 tuMe. 

Siddhanta, 1 15. 

— elementary*, 343. 

— kaumudl. 340, 350. 
Sid'ilinntafiromatd, 320. 
Sidtlha»enal)ivHkara,336,337,337Mal^. 

— or KumudaZantlra, 337. 

— cMinterts Vikramaditya, 337. 

— and Nrlnhewa, 337. 
-7 ^^ri, 336, 336 noW. 
Sidh, to kiM'p off, I 70. 
Sieu, Lunar Stationi>, 1 30. 
Mt;hrabuddha, 312. 
Sikh, 37. 

>ikhandin, 7Q. 
>'ikHhrinanda. 299. 

>'lla, H4in of jS^rihar»ha, 2S 2 noif, 306 notr. 
Nilabhatlrn -^ Diianutkovha, 310, 34S. 
MladityH (Hamhavanlliana Kum«ra- 
rtu/a), nibr of North India, 286, 

^97. 309* 3»7, 329- 
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^^^H 
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SlUiUtyB, reenl VfdHloucn-thHng.iSe. 






— rewired Syriu ChriitiuB. ]86. 






_ h» duth, iSt. 


- mouthly. 140. ^^ 




_ €»Uol Kl» StUdity* of Kitty«- 


— quaireli about. 141. ^^^| 




kuh?*. 187. 


— very «rly.J4l. ^^H 




— hia true date, 188. 


£raddhaa or Agapn. 68, JiS. ^^H 




Mladity* PreUpMlla, tSB, 31J. 


— introduced by Maau. 365. ^^H 




— ilnte or, tSa. 

- odled >l» 6ho3«, 190. 


— 374. ^^^H 

- wber. to be p«fa«Md. 31S.»fc^H 




— favours ths HudiHii-.U. JO) nol^. 


~ localiti*. EtvounU* aod ubM^^H 




— iHtorad to the throae of Ujj.jiul. 


able Ibr, 375' ^^H 




3"3- 






SUuni, meaning 0^ 167 note 






SUKoftvMl, 167 nofd. 


















SindLu. 164,167. 170- 


tery of. .118 miff. 




-meting of.. 70. 171. 






Sinim, the, ijliuKe. 


£Hkuii.ara. king of £»<<« Uifii, 




8i-ri-(a-»i. 34J. 345. 


IS7 BU**, 




Sltl, wife of U&uut, 68. 


XrUhena and Siuheu, iffl aaU:. 




JSv», 315 sofa. 


— calculatioiu oC 3»= '•«^- 




»'»fik»r». 360 1»((. 


S-ilnu^na. or SruU-sna, 337 




— Sflt™. 343- 


Sroa-tun-gam-po. kiag af Tlriaa^ 




SivM, M«y-Ju>ie, 139. 


308 KUto. ^^H 




Sixty, gremloit uuiuber of diTbdoni ia, 


^rotriyu. the. 108, fto. ^^^H 




'19. 


— tlieir xofOiarf, loS. ^^^H 




— miitules, diviiion of hour inlo. 


Slallbaun.. )S. ^^H 




Babylonian, 18. 


SUnley. 64. ^^^ 




Sky, eleven prfi of tbo, 145. »+«■ 






— PolyBO«»n n.jthoftho, ijo-ljl. 






SkyW, 170. 


Stbiiamati, [.upil of Ary*. Iwig^ 




Sle«nan« Ramble.. 41, 44-54. 


30-;. 310 ■>a<f,3iS seta. 




— hu Ufe in Indian vilUgo. 46. 


Sthitamati, ]lo, 310 imM*. 






Sloat, .63 aote. 




the Hinduv 49. 


Sir»l-J. Indian ri«« kum t^ » J». 




Sloka., 91. 


Strattli. comedin ot to. 




SoaDM. !66 imtt. 


Subaodhu. 305, 3oei, 318. }}*• 1^^^ 




SokratB^ 157, 101. 


Hof^ 3.U. 357' ^^H 




SoUr myttw, 198. 


-> book! knovrn to. 331. ^^H 




SulomoD uul iLdia, 10. 


Sudaa, kin^oftbeTdMn, i;*. iV^^H 
Soddhi-Mddha, 374. '^^B 








Soma, 145. if.'i.'fi'. "Sg. "*■ "^' '30- 


Mdra. .. M'. ^^ 






SOilmka. 339- 






MJdnu. 37J. 




8om»4>crifioe, 365. 


»iigu-.caiie OD Um Uiam, l«7 mm. 




SuicMth, »plure of, 194. 


SuiiJUli. ju. 1 




Sooth. «t. 64. 


.Vuk^i. 36a !•<<(. ^^H 




Soulhera Aryuu. 96, 101. 


S»kblvatt. 304. ^^^1 




— llu<Mhirten,306<<a<r. 


^-ulb.-oot.|»r.i96. ^^m 




— 8ta Countria. I-lcnir i book on 


Sa\,kri . .olphiu-, 146. ^^H 




ll.«,3«. 


Soretm.nr«.B^l67-«. ^H 






SUD, ^^H 




SpinM., JS4. 


Sun and lolar Mytha m AiJM ^^^H 




AidJha, 134, »3s, )J7-*4». 


Utolugy. 197. 19B. ,^^^H 




— many mMiilngo, 135, »3S %tU, 
'i6. 


«u»a«p,.3fli. ^_^^H 




304- _^^^^^H 




— lnitf».»37. 


174. tJi- ^^^^^M 






iftj. ^^^^^^H 


I, 


[«W»f«, 138. 


s^y^ ^^^^M 
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Sftrya an<l Helios, 182, 197, 1 99. 
Sdryavatt. Que«ii, 356. 
Suiiartu, 166. 

Sunhen*. the phyaician, 388. 
Suwhoma, 165 notr, 166, 166 note, 
Stitle<lge. battle of the, 172. 
Sutlej. 165. 
SAtra. 343. 

— period. 207, 365. 
SQtnu, 88, 90, 211, 221, 228. 

— IcipH, 91. 

— orijfinal. 352. 353. 

— philoMophical. 359. 

— never mentioned in the Buddhiat 

canon , 359. 

— six collectiims of, 363. 
^'utudr1, Sutlej, 165, 171, 172 note, 

— known to (Jrevlw, 172. 
Suwan, 166 not*-. 

Suwc's viHit to the Indua, 271. 

Nva^rrif^aUm, 264. 

Svayam^huva Manu, 372. 

S\e\\, 166. 

Sydrus of Pliny. 172. 

Sy HeniuU(j«, 297. 

Syri.%. 274. 

Sze.ma-Tiuen, 275. 

TA-HIA, the, 274- 
Tui-Chin, the country of, 276. 
Tttittirtya S.i«ihit»i, 137. 
Tul|ia. 261 . 
Tamil, 76. 82. 
Tainralipti, 342. 
Taiie Muhuta. Korea t-g<xl, 1 54. 
Tail] 11 r, lh«', 308 niitf. 
7Vi|<ira, vi liaise iff, 300. 
Taraka. the aatruhn^er, ^88. 
Tan'i Kien-ho*i, 305. 
Til n't till tha, 2^2, 2^^. 348. 

— hiH hi-t«»rv of liudJhiiiai, 303, 303 

Uittf, ^Qi^ uo(f. 

Tarapl./a, 333. 

Tan'i !«, HfHrH. 131. 

Tarki»\a/.a*pali. 350. 350 note. 

TativaUnlhiiil. Ho. 

T ittv.i^atyu-oaHlra, 309. 

Taw hin Malta, j^o-l of the wiuda, 155. 

T»h»oti A'cu (l^aanty, 377. 

Toka, 1^1. 

T« iiii.iiit. 42. 

Trrrtfilrial ^^'hI-*, 14^. 

Tixiiinohv of fon-i^^'-nT'^ to the Indian 

l..\f of truth, 54, 57. 
T''it'»- i ui\ t li<'l«»"^'\, 14O. 
Thikkriya, 335. 
ThtltJi in l^i-otia, temple of A{>ollo 

at. 203 ii'pif. 
Th»*«r^i>ny. J I 7 
Thirt\-lhrtf \'«Mlic ijodj, 1 45. 
Thorr, 1 46 M'//f, 370. 
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ThArr, called lardar borr and Fidrgjn* 

jar burr, 370. 
Thraciaa coins, 8. 
Throe Beyonds, aoi, 219, 245. 

— claMes of witneasea, 51. 
Thsin dynasty, 131 note, 
ThuggM, Thuggee, 46, 49, 61. 
Thunder, wora for, in Lettiah, etc, 

191. 

— EaUionian prayer to, 193. 
Thunder-atorma, 179. 

Tibetan tramdation of the Tripi/aka, 
II. 

— translations, 308 note. 

— list of Hioueu-thsang'a ieachera, 

311 note. 
Tien-chu -B India, 276. 

— pi-oductM of, 276. 
Tln-yiit, 275fior€. 

Tishri, September-October, 139. 

Tochari, the, 374. 

Tokharistin, 274. 

Tonunaiia. 313, 316. 

Tortoise, the story of the, 154. 137. 

Towers of Silence, 4. 

Towns, names of, in India, 169, 170. 

Trajan, coins of, 293. 

Treta-Yuffa, 373. 

Tretini, 167 note. 

Tribhuvana Malta, 285 note. 

Tripi^aka, the Buddhist, il, 88. 

— Chinese master of the, 305. 
Tribh/sma, 166. 

Trijihfubh, wife of Rudra, 145 note. 

Trttsus, the, 172. 

Tn)y, tdege of, 1 53. 

Truth, regard for among the Indians, 

54. 
TMik-tin-mo-hau, the Queen, 543. 

Tukharas, 131 w4e. 

Tuniatauen^, (tod of War, 154. 

Turanian invaaion, 85. 

— or Northern tribes, 86. 

— Interregnum, 318. 
Tumour, 5. 

Turushkas, invasion of the, 85. 

Turvlti Vayya, 1 8 1. 

Tu^hiU, 305. 

Twelve divisions of the heavena, 

331. 

Two women and child, story of, in the 
Kanjnr, II. 

— [Hiiiods of Sanskrit literaturo, 84, 

87. 
Tylor, 109. 
Tyr, 1 46 note. 

— anil Tiu, 195. 

— aud UyauM, 370. 

UDDYOTAKARA, author of the 
N^ayavirttika, 308, 332. 
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r//7val;i«litta. 189 noff. 
Tuni-i. I.itli., 23. 
I'/iitli-M'^tnin, 265, 341, 344. 
ViiiviT>itic8, wliat they ^liuuld teach, 

1, 2. 
UntnithfulnctiB of HtihIuh, 35. 
Vp.tnistha-I, foiuul in Pali, 359. 
I'lianisiiad:*, 84, yo, J46, 251, 332. 

— (lial«>«'ue with Vaina in the, 247. 

— their Inauty, 253. 

— Sfln»|i«nlmutT on, 253. 
'pHVarulia, 350. 
'{•ham, 5. 

"^raiioH aiiil Vurnna, 1S2. 
'r/iavali, 167 note. 
'r\a*.i, (jO, 3.^9. 
'rthiu* and Kim, 182, I97, I99. 
'itara-k.*i/<(/a of the ltuuiuya)ta, 353 
nott . 

ttara-ininiamHa, 359. 

ttaraiiak^hu, II 5. 

A<iA, 1^)4 iu,ft: 
.if/aiuliliara. 164 nut*'. 
\-fA> as plural. 165 ufjte. 
.i'/a>."ili. 164 voti, 
.17 ill, 166 If iff . 
.■|'/iiii\ati, 166 note. 
.j//r.iility;i. 334. 
:i;/r. ndr.i. 313, 316. 
ai'/ ■Iva, 2'»5. 
ai'/ui \a. vat's eve, 2^>fi. 

— I'.ii'iiii's derivation of. 206. 
ai'/i. ;,5 2. 
a>i-liik:i. 310, 360. 361. 36J. 

- uik.\\.i-l;i.»a|»:i«liirtha *astra, 3^'- 
.ii>Iiiia\a'«, the. 31.^ ni>tt. 
.iiA\:i«|i Mi iiHerin;;, 230, 374. 
.ii'«vail« vain. I J7 «i*ff. 
aij«v;i. a, 1 42. 

i»r N'iiitly.i, 2S(i. 
al va:». J 1 4. 374. 
.»:l 1 1. a Sulra, 1 45 /i» t*'. 
a \a"»v.ila. 2J3 ««•»/'■. 
.1/.. wifi- «ir\'.ila. 145 »i (//<". 

- .in»l \'ii\, 1S2. 
kiati, a'lthor of the (laiir/abnha, 






.k\ak.ii.'/a. lUiartiii'ttri'n. 352. 
k\.»|i:i.l.ka, th-. 34*^, 349. 
kNa{>.i<l.v». or Vuk\ai>raJi[ia, 351. 
— r- ilir- f |i:irt"*. 351. 
.(l.il III, niU'ih «it, 21^7. 
I ta. .;iS. 

n.i>ii.i>;' rv '"f. .''.4^». 
.ilmiki. th. iMM-t. >i, 32S. 332, 355. 
5 5 '••■/i . 



U.lll.l. 



.i.>r' 



- th- ^'!aniniarian. author of thi.' 
K.ifik.i, 339, 341. 



Vamana, the rliotorician, 339. 

— the (Miet of MahttTMhlra. 34O. 
Vanarur/a, 285. 
Vaua-vif/ala. 265. 

Vans Kennedy un Mill'* account ni 

the HindiiM, 44. 
Varaha or ]l«iar. 367. 
Varuhaniihira of rf7«;ayinl. 93, 93, 

266, 294. 298. 3i9.337.3<»3, 366. 

— b4K)kt qiioteii hy. 320. 

— hiH H.ot of the Higuri of the ZudiaCp 

— 4{uoteit Manu. 36^. 

VararuAi Ki'ity'tyaua, 329, 350, 35 1, 

357. 3.^«. 359- 

— hiH \ arttika. i;i. 

Vanlhaniana Mahavlra (^Aataputra. 

-- h'H true date, 3.^6. 

— hiii NirviiMa, 336. 

Varman, nanii*:) ending in, 2S8 n*jle. 

Vami. ji2 2. 

Varttikai, 353 notr. 

Viiru/ia. i3'\ 162, 164, 185. 195, 196, 

— an«l Unint*-., 1S2. 

— hynniH to, 195. 199. 
Varu«mpnk;.'ha«./(i. 127 nf4e. 
Viibavatlattu, the, 3S8, 305, 308 aolc, 

Vahish/Aa. 65. 74, 122. 360 note, 37a. 

Vatfuhamlhu, 2S2 nttie, i^g. 302, 301 

u'4f, 303. 305. 306, 31 a. 358, 361. 

— hii htndieH 303. 

— his n-citationM, 304. 

— his ile.'tth. 304. 

— hi* pi?i»il!*, 305. 

— hiH worktf. 30S, 309, 309 no**. 
V'iiBU I>e\a, 293. 

— «^ItaziNli-o, 297. 

— co'in«. 2»)4. 

Vajiuinitra. di!4oi|de of Gunamati. 304, 
305 hot' , 306 ui4e, 309, 309 Molf . 
310 ittttr. 

VaHur.ita, 351. 353. 

VaHUi*, tlif, 1 85. 21*1, 223. 

Vuia, thf wind, l**o. 

— anil WiiUn. 18a. 
\* ;'i tf* v ."i y ana. Jiji2. 

y.'ivu. ur Ii.dra. I4S. 186, 189. 
Vayii |u;rii.'.a. 332 Hoie, 
Veda, S4. 

— or Knowlc<I{^, 88. 
)«howfitiritheAr}*anniaii,95,l 11,113. 

— ai;e of the. III. 

— not yet thoroughly atadied, 115. 
u«eleiw, 142. 

— - three religion* in the, 217. 

hi^he»t authority, 250. 
ini|Mirtanee U* uk. i^^ 

— hyuinv uf the, 363. 
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Veda, fi€ven poets of the, 37a. 
VediintA philoflO|)hy, 84, 104, 244, 

350. 253. 3^>- 

— Veda-end, 249. 

— its present influence, 351. 

— its beneticial influence, 253. 

— found in Pali, 359. 

— known to Hiouen>thsang, 361. 
Vedanta-sfitras, 354. 

Vcdas, 83, 1 1 6. 

~~ not written, ill. 

-- three, mentioned in Pill, 359, 

Vwlic religion, 89, 97, 108, 118. 

no extraneous influences in the, 

I34t 125. 
{Mil^-tbeistic or monotheistic, 

'44- 

— mythulog>-, 9. 

— hynms nearly free from mythology, 

I OS. 

— hymns, age of, ill, 1 19, 1 33, 3 16. 

— India, 122. 

— poctn, I 2 3. 

the world known to Uie, 174. 

— p<iems, 123. 

— literature, 89, 94, 97, 1 1 3. 

no foreign influence traceable 

in, 140. 
it« age, ^07. 

— — three iktioIs of, 215. 

— jcu-iitict*«. 1 27. 

— Mtij.h.'iiU how taught, 309. 

— SaiL^krit, 141. 

— C'Nlh, thirly-thret', 1 45, 

— h<'W clam»c<l, 14S. 

— |N.lytheitim, 1 46. 

— /wf^his, 1 49, 160, 37 J. 

V«luriya :iud Vrniliya, IViikrit, 266. 
Wniul untniths, 271. 
V../«Kamhara, lh«', 32'> tU'tr. 
V«.t«liilih;i/'a, «»r N'ttuLimcH/Aa, 328. 
Vilih.4>)t."i .? t.-tra, ,^02 ni»tt. 
\'.'/.il.i, cat. 24, 264. 
Viduru or l'».Uav;'»ya, 266. 
\'i<l\ I'llwiTtt A'iikmvartiuii, the seven, 

\'i'iy ii)H^':\ra, kinj^' of, e,6. 

\'n\\ til itha, aiillior of the Prat:i|»a- 

ni'lni, U4- 
\ id\ .i\ inoila, x^o. 
\ liv'^Liv t. ih«'. 71^. 
\"ili int.- of ( 'olli „M.-», S. 
\'ikr.»iii.i • ra. 2>*iy. .^.',7. 
\ ikr.iiii \<lii\a Har-ha of I'v^ayinl, 

.yvo. .'M. 2>9. 3o.>. 3'3. 3»7. 'i''?. 

— 1 1.» ..f. 2S2. 2^4, 37<). 

iru' >\.a*' «.f, 2^6, .^06. 312. 

— hi-* ti« .iliiji lit of the l»uddhi>«t 

M:ujoralha, 2^9, 302 notr. 

— |><.r.'«l of liltTatun., 30I. 



Viknunarka, 337. 
Village life in India, 13. 
Village communities in India, 46, 47, 
368. 

— number of, 47 note. 

— account of, by Col. Sleeman, 47, 48. 

— noticed by Megasthenas, 48. 

— morality in, 48, 49. 
Village servants, 368, 369. 
Village oflScials, Sanskrit names for, 

369 note. 
Vimokuhasena, pupil of Vasubandhu, 

305. 
Vinayabhadra « Sanghabhadra, 305. 

Vipas, 166 note, 173, 173 note. 

Viri.7, wife of Vanina, 145 note, 373. 

Virgil, 39, 354. 

Virgunia, near Ansbach, 370. 

Vi«, vish^ 189. 

Vij4kha, 11. 

Visakhila, 339. 

ViMhau, 93 note, 133, 197, 306 note, 

Vishnugupta « A'&nakya, lionote, 

Vii«hiiu-pur&Ma, passage on truth, 273. 

Vi#vakarman, 137, 163, 346. 

V'itasta. 165. 165 note, 173. 

Vivasvat, 164, 164 note. 

Viverra genneta, the gennet, 363. 

Vo|>adeva, 341, 343 note. 

Vox and VuA', 182. 

VriiJdha and Bnhat, Manu, 366. 

Vriddhavttdin, 337. 

V'riddhavadiMdri, 337. 

Vri'tiilhi Wttddha, 374, 375. 

Vn'sliala, low-caste (>eople, 298. 

Vritti SAtra, 345, 347. 

Vyit/i. 350, 351.353. 356. 

— hirt Saii;{raha, 35 1 . 
Vy.'ikaraiia, graumiar. 343. 
VyakaraNai), Huddhixt pmphecies, 298. 
Vyasa, the )M>et and Diankeuast, 81, 

93 "'*'<'» 332. 35 5» 3^ *<^<*- 

WAITZ. 109. 

Wallich, 5. 

Wartl, 42. 

\Varrt,n, 5. 

Warrt-n Hastin^^ and the Danes, 8, 9. 

— on the IliuduM. 60. 
\Varri«»n», 05. 

WsMiljew N tranitlation of Tiiranutha*s 

hi«t*jry, 303 w*/^, 306 note. 
Wat4.n». diver* gods of the, 1 45. 
Wiawl, 2<»3. 

— - and woman. lo. 

Wirber. on KalidasaV date. 301 n**t*: 

\Vrii.heit dcM Itrahuianen, Kuckert*ii,4. 

\VcHt«*nnann, 28. 

\V«i>t-oHilicher IHvan, (ioethe's, 4. 

Wilkins, 5. 

Wilson, Prot, 5, 39, 46, 
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Wilfton, Prof, on the Hindu charac- 

Ut, 40. 
Wisulii or wisalc, O.ILG., 262. 
Witnesses, thri'C claHses of, 51. 
Wulf, ai;e of Homeric poems, 20a. 
Wt)]f s (lictmn, 204. 
Workiu;^ men, 95 note. 
Wotau ;iml Vuta, 182. 
\Voii-ti, Kiiiperor, 377. 
Writing, coninieroial, in India, 207. 
WritU'ii litiTjiture, 203. 

XAXTHOS, the Lydian, 204 noU. 

YADAVAPRAKi^A. 360 note. 
Yag, ish/a, 189. 
Ya7;}.idatlal)adha, 90. 
Ya7/7atantra-.->mlhjinidhi, 354 m^e. 
Ya^/7avalkya, 74, 9a note, 364. 
Yahwth, worship of, 252 note. 
Yama. 144. -'19. 223, 226, 245, 246. 

— lord ot" the <leparted, 67. 

— as the tir^l man, 224. 

— dialoLTue on death, 247. 
Yamuna, Jumna, 165, 171. 

— known to Greeks, 171. 
Yaska. 166 futtt, 1 72 Uitte. 

— divi>ion of Vedic gotls, 148. 
Yiuomitra, pupil of Vasubuudhu, 305, 

309- 
Ya^ovariniin, king of Kanyakub^a, 

Yutra-jfr.iddhu, 375. 



Yavanas, 131 No/e. 

Yavane«vara and Gkrgl, Zodiacal 

signs known to, 325. 
Yayanturvara Axphuyidliva^ =■ S|ieu- 

dppus, 320 note. 
Yoga, found in Pali, 359. 
Yoga By«tem, 360, 362, 36a nni^. 

— studied by Hiouen-thi^uag, 36 j. 
Yogananda, last of the Naikdjyi, 3x7, 

358. 
Yogarfufltra, 310. 

YudhiMhMira, 318. 

Yueh-chi, the, la, 86, 274-277, 297. 

— and Gotbs, 86. 

— horses, sent to the king of Siam. 

271. 
Yueh-ti, 274. 
Yuga, four, 373, 375. 

{ Piscium, initial point of spher«, 320. 
ZcJiapiirjs or Zdpadpos, 1 72. 
ZdpaSpos or Za&if>8i7r, 172. 
Zeus, 108, 180, 195, 217. 
Zeus, Dyaus. and Jupiter, 182. 
Zimmer, Prof., on polytheiam, 146 
note. 

— translation of Sanskrit words^ 166 

note, 167 n*4e. 
Zodiacal signs, known to Saiukni 

astronomers, 322-326. 
Zoology in India, 8. 
ZoroastrianLuu, 13. 
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